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“THE VINTAGE’’--By Julius Rolshoven, 


“BUT NOT IF YOU WASH THEM THIS 


Smart doeskin gloves, sleekly-slim hose just the right 
shade for a frock, a brilliant scarf... trifles like these 
make a costume, the clever woman knows. 


Yet what costly trifles, even when inexpensive to buy, 
if they are ruined in the washing! 


But 7f they last and last—and still look charming, 
their cost is unimportant in the long run even though 
you've paid a lot for them. Here care comes in! To 
prolong the life of fine things, the right care is all- 
important. 


What is the “right care’? When salespeople in the 
leading shops from New York to San Francisco were 
asked this question recently, the first thing a great 
majority of them said was: Be sure to use lukewarm 
water and Ivory Soap. 


For example, in a smart New York shop displaying 
soft washable doeskin gloves—the saleswoman said: 
“These wash beautifully, but be sure to use Ivory 
Flakes. That is a pure soap‘and will keep them 
a good color—also keep them from getting 
stiff and hard.” 


And in Philadelphia when a sales- 


“IVORY IS KIND TO 
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HOW COSTLY THEY CAN BE! 
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WAY”—SAY SALESPEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


woman showed cobwebby evening stockings, she said: 
“You should use tepid water and Ivory Soap for your 
stockings. Manufacturers say that Ivory is best for 
the colors.” 


And in Chicago: “Yes, I know this scarf will wash 
because I have washed one just like it—if you use luke- 
warm water and Ivory Flakes. Ivory Flakes is pure— 
just like Ivory Soap. [ve noticed that other soaps 
seem to be stronger.” 


Whenever garments were especially charming or 
costly, or fragile, salespeople were almost certain to 
say: “Be sure to use Ivory.””, Why? You use Ivory on 
your face, so you know it is eztra-safe for fine things. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—A little book: Thistledown Treasures—their 

selection and care, answers such questions as: Can it 
be washed? Will it shrink? Will it.fade? How can 

I whiten yellowed silk and wool? How can I 
cleanse sweaters, georgettes, etc.? It is yours 

free if you will send a post card to Winifred 

S. Carter, Dept. 38-JF, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HOOVER’S ATTEMPT TO MELT THE “SOLID SOUTH” 


ILL HERBERT HOOVER’S peaceful invasion of 

the South by way of Elizabethton, Tennessee, prove 

any more successful in loosening the Southern States 
from their normally Democratic moorings than did the similar 
2xpeditions of William Howard Taft and Charles E. Hughes 
in previous campaigns? Dispatches tell . 
us of the springing up of Hoover clubs in 
the South, and the Digest poll shows 
Mr. Hoover leading in all the Southern 
States except Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Zeorgia, and South Carolina. A Wash- 
ngton. correspondent of the Republican 
New York Herald Tribune mentions, as 
d0ssible converts to the Republican 
zamps in November, Tennessee, Ken- 
sucky, North Carolina, Virginia, Geor- 
ia, and Florida. Mr. Hoover’s speech 
Tennessee is summarized at the end 
f this article. We quote first the com- 
ent of the newspapers of the South, 
0 which his appeal was addrest, and 
is interesting to note that the editorial 
vomment of the leading Southern papers 
ends little support to these predictions. 
‘hus in the State where Mr. Hoover’s 
vuddress was delivered, the Nashville 
Tennessean (Dem.) declares that ‘“‘the 
ffects of his invasion of the South will 
ne almost negative”; and, smiles over 
iis “effort to link the advancement of 
he South in material wealth and in in- 
lustrial achievement with the policies 
: the Republican national administra- 


ion.” According to The Tennessean: 


“Mr. Hoover’s complacent assurance 
that the South will agree with him that 
ts economic advancement could never 
‘ave been obtained but for helpful coop- 
ration and sound policies in the na- 
ional government is not justified. On 
he contrary, evidence is utterly lacking 
0 show that during the past seven years 
Yr within any other period of Republican 
dministration, the interests or welfare of the Southern States 
ave been subjects of primary consideration at Washington.” 


“Tt was just one more timid campaign speech,” says the Nash- 
ile Banner, another Democratic daily, which continues: 


“Tennessee is classed as a doubtful State. Mr. Hoover knew 
Ss much, and attempted to turn a pleasing personality and 
loquent tributes to good account. If in Tennessee the speech 
dded nothing to Hoover’s strength, it certainly will not prove 
ery effective in other Southern States. For all intents and 
urposes the speech may as well not have been delivered.” 


’ 
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PICKING EACH OTHER’S POCKETS 


—Morris for the George - 
Matthew Adams Service. 


- Another Tennessee daily, the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
(Dem.), applauds Mr. Hoover’s speech as an expression of good- 
will and a tribute to the South’s progress. But, it says: 


“We would not be so credulous as to agree that a protective 
tariff_or Prohibition as it is unenforced have had anything to do 
with increasing high-school attendance 
by 91 per cent. and college attendance 
by 70 per cent. during the Harding and . 
Coolidge administrations. 

“The South to which Hoover spoke 
and to which he referred is politically 
the Solid South. Its progress and de- 
velopment have been fostered by States 
controlled by the Democratic party to 
whom credit belongs instead of to the 
national Republican party, if we are 
to admit that politics cut any figure in 
it at all.” 


In similar vein, Josephus Daniels, of 
the Democratic Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer, writes: 


“The people of the South will in the 
main be influenced by political principles 
and issues, rather than by personalities 
or visits. The South is Democratic in 
principle and feels about Mr. Hoover as 
Mr. Taft said they felt about him, to 
wit: ‘The Democratic South will do 
anything for me except vote for me.’ 
Most Southern Democrats were griey- 
ously disappointed in Mr. Hoover's 
failure to discuss Muscle Shoals. They 
stand with Governor Smith in advocacy 
of government ownership and operation. 
Hoover seems to be on the side of let- 
ting the power trust have Muscle Shoals. 
This is another way of saying he seems 
to be for privilege, a position which no 
Democrat can approve.” 


‘ 


Mr. Hoover’s reference to the “sacred 
obligation,” to eliminate ‘‘the abuses 
which have grown up around” Pro- 
hibition moves another North Carolina 
daily, the Asheville Citizen (Dem.), to 


remark: 


“Since these abuses have grown up 
under a Republican President one would think that Mr. Hoover 
might have been a little more specific in his discussion of them; 
that he might have told us how they grew up, and why they had 
not been eliminated before now. He might have given some 
indication of the measures by which he proposes to bring about 
their elimination.” 


In Georgia, the Macon Telegraph can find in Mr. Hoover’s 
appeal ‘“‘no new argument why the South should support the 
Republican party this year.’’ Says this Democratic daily: 


‘‘What he said was largely a reiteration of what he had 
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BALANCED ROCKS! 
—Thiele in the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette. 


previously said in his acceptance speech at Palo Alto. He 
exhausted no single issue of the campaign, he delivered no new 
idea that might have struck him since the Kansas City conven- 
tion. If the Republican candidate had actually wanted to make 
a strong bid to a certain element of the Southern population, he 
should have made a flat-out declaration in favor of Prohibition.” 


Predicting that ‘‘Mr. Hoover’s appeal is likely to be a dead 
letter in the South,” the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.) says: 


“Tn the States below the Potomac Mr. Hoover cuts very little 
figure in the political contest. The two groups opposing each 
other in the South this year are not pro-Smith and pro-Hoover, 
but pro-Smith and anti-Smith. Mr. Hoover is the technical peg 
upon which the anti-Smith vote is to be hung, but the real force 
of the movement toward his candidacy is bitter enmity toward 
the candidacy of his opponent. Mr. Hoover’s address to the 
South, impressive tho it may seem in other sections, is irrele- 
vant to the campaign that is being conducted in the South, and 
ean not be expected to influence the result in a large way.” 


Another Virginia daily, the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), 
finds in the Elizabethton address further evidence that Mr. 
Hoover “‘has made up his mind not to say anything during the 
campaign,” on the theory that ‘‘what was good enough to elect 
Coolidge should be good enough to elect him.” ‘‘If Mr. Hoover 
changed any votes in Tennessee, it must have been because of 
what the people saw, rather than what they heard,” says the 
Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.). ‘‘Candidate Hoover marched 
into Tennessee and marched out again,’ remarks the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.), ‘and no seismic disturbance was 
reported on any seismograph below the Mason and Dixon line.” 

An opposite view, however, is exprest by the Democratic 
Columbia (S. C.) State, which predicts that Mr. Hoover’s Eliza- 
bethton speech ‘‘will help him in both Tennessee and North 
Carolina.’’ In the latter State, the Charlotte Observer (Dem.) 
praises the address as ‘‘an excellent example of the conservative 
in political expression.” And the Winston-Salem Journal (Ind.) 
finds that it deals vigorously and clearly with ‘‘clean-cut issues”: 

“On Prohibition, Hoover takes his stand in even more em- 
phatic language than before in favor of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. In his speech of acceptance, he said that he was not in 


favor of repealing that amendment. Butin his Tennessee speech, 
he goes farther than that. He says: 


i 


’ A 

“<The purpose of the Eighteenth Amendment is to prote 
the American home. A sacred obligation is imposed on t] 
President to secure its honest enforcement and to eliminate t 
abuses which have grown up around it; I wish it to succeed.’ : 

“Tn his speech of acceptance and in his Milwaukee speec! 
Governor Smith opposed the Eighteenth Amendment, and ad 
vocated its repeal through a new amendment to the Con 
stitution. So long as the Highteenth Amendment remains intae 
it is impossible for Congress to adopt the liquor prose 
Governor Smith, permitting wet States like New York and Ni 
Jersey to manufacture and sell intoxicating liquors, and reopen 
ing the fight for legalized liquor in every State in this Union. — 

‘‘On the immigration issue, Mr. Hoover says: Q 

“‘T do not favor any increase in immigration. Restricti 
protects the American home from wide-spread unemploymen 
‘At the same time, we must humanize the laws.’ 

“Governor Smith, in his speech of acceptance, said that ] 
was opposed to basing immigration quotas on a census thirty 
eight years old, by which he meant the census of 1890, on whie 
quotas are now based. 3 

“On the issue of government ownership, Mr. Hoover says: 3 

““‘T do not favor any general extension of the Government int 
the operation of business in competition with its citizens.’ 

“Governor Smith is advocating government ownership ¢ 
certain water-power resources. . 

“Chief interest in North Carolina will center on Hoover’s ni 
statement of his position on Prohibition. After this speech, 
is going to be increasingly difficult for Smith campaigners in th 
State to convince voters that there is no real difference betwee 
Hoover and Smith on the Prohibition issue. 

“The difference between them is this: Hoover wishes tl 
Eighteenth Amendment to succeed; Smith wishes it to f 
Hoover favors the Eighteenth Amendment; Smith opposes 1 
Hoover thinks the Eighteenth Amendment protects the Amerie 
home; Smith thinks it isa menace to the American home.” — 


In other sections of the country Republican and independ x 
papers praise Mr. Hooyer’s appeal to the South for its fairne 
its idealism, and its common sense. Altho the Elizabethte 
speech was ‘‘made in the South, and to the South, ’”’ remarks tt 


“MAM-MIE-E-E! MAMMY!!!” 


—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


1. Where is the inconsistency in ‘‘drug-store’ jokes? 
(p. 23). 

De qate official may never travel with the President? 
p. 40). 

3. What country is the largest contributor to the funds of 
the League? (p. 19). 

4. What did the New Bedford textile strike cost? (p. 13). 

5. When and where was the last Great Auk killed? (p. 81). 

6. What six Powers have agreed to negotiate for the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland? (p. 17). 

7. What did Cardinal Gibbons say concerning the liberty of 
action of a Roman Catholic citizen? (p. 32). 

8. How many theaters will soon be equipped for sound pic- 
tures? (p. 62). 

9. ae are Parisians doing to stop plays they dislike? 
p. 29). 

10. In what little-known part of the Mid-West are some of 
the finest elms in the world? (p. 42). 

11. What is the percentage of literacy in Ceylon? (p. 21). 

12. What kind of sumac is poisonous? (p. 24). 


Albany News (Rep.), “it was nevertheless addrest to the whole 
‘people.’ The question the Republican nominee puts before the 
South and the whole country, concludes this paper, is: 


| “Why tinker with the perfectly running motor of prosperity? 
You wouldn’t with your own ear. And prosperity is your ear.” 


Mr. Hoover’s program, remarks the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger (Ind.), ‘‘is based on the aspiration to improve the 
common lot.” ‘‘He appeals in the South to the sense of a 
‘common interest as opposed to sectionalism,” notes the Topeka 
Capital (Rep.). “‘In every way, he appeals to the new spirit 
that is making the new South,” declares the Springfield Union 
(Rep.). And, moreover, avers the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), 
his appeal is to common sense. 

As a major campaign speech by a Republican Presidential 
candidate in the Democratic South, Mr. Hoover’s Elizabethton 
address may loom large in our political history. The Republican 
candidate first told his hearers of his own profound interest as 
Secretary of Commerce ‘‘in the amazing progress of the South 
in this past seven and one-half years.’ After citing statistics 
‘measuring this progress, he remarked: 


‘ 


“TJ know that the people of the South will agree with me that 
these results could never have been attained but for helpful 
cooperation and sound policies in the national Government, and 


that change of these policies can bring only distress and disaster.” 


_ Two brief references were made to Prohibition in this appeal to 
a section generally labeled ‘‘dry”’: 


“ Abolition of the liquor traffic has become a part of our funda- 
mental law, and great problems of enforcement and obedience to 
law have arisen from it. 

“The purpose of the Eighteenth Amendment is to protect the 
American home. A sacred obligation is imposed on the Presi- 
dent to secure its honest enforcement and to eliminate the 
‘abuses which have grown up around it; I wish it to succeed.” 


The reference to immigration was even briefer: 


“T do not favor any increase in immigration. Restriction pro- 
tects the American home from’ wide-spread unemployment. At 
the same time we must humanize the laws, but only within the 
present quotas.” 


Through much of the speech ran the note of glorification of the 
American home. This appears even in discussion of the tariff: 


“T advocate strengthening of the protective tariff, as Henry 
Clay of Kentucky advocated it; not as an abstract economic 
theory, but as a practical and definite policy of protecting the 


13. What is the world’s greatest wheat-shipping port? (p. 14). 

14, Of the 8,500 miner harvesters sent from Britain to. 
Canada, how many turned back? (p. 20). 

15. What did the Rooseveltian ‘“‘debunkers”’ deal with? (p. 28). 

16. Where did Dave Mills engage in a fist fight for a town 
marshalship? (p. 52). 

17. What nation is now our best customer? (p. 14). 

18. What Dickens novel presents Vincent Crummles? (p. 26). 

19. How many bison are believed to be living? (p. 70). 

20. What has just been done to bring the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico closer together? (p. 15). 

21. How many useful products can be made from corn- 
waste? (p. 22). 

22. When and why was the United States Secret Service 
formed? (p. 38). 

23. What is séience’s remedy for farm distress? (p. 22). 

24, During what hours does the Argiope spider spin her egg- 
bag? (p. 74). 

25. Have insects, birds and mollusks any special sense which 
guides them home? (p. 78). 


standards of living of the American family. I wish to see com- 
plete protection for the farmer of our home market. It is vital 
to the South as well as to other parts of the country. It would 
produce a needed further diversification on Southern agriculture. 
A retreat to the Underwood tariff schedules on farm produce 
would ruin millions of our farmers to-day. 

“And likewise the great manufacturing industries of the 
South are dependent upon it.” 


The Republican party, declared Mr. Hoover, is pledged to try 
““to restore economic equality to those farm families who have 
lagged behind in the march of progress.” The concluding 
paragraphs of the Hoover speech have beentaken as peculiarly 
significant in an appeal to a predominatingly rural section, 
and in a campaign against such a representative of urban life 
as Governor Smith. The Republican candidate affirmed his 
knowledge ‘‘that in the cottages that lay behind the Street 
rested the strength of our national character ’’— 


“T do not wish to disparage the usefulness of Broadway, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, or State Street, but it is from Main Street 
and its countryside that the creative energies of the nation must 
be replenished and restored.” 


The reference to government ownership of water-power has 
been left to the last, because itis incomplete without supplemen- 
tary statements made later by Mr. Hoover. In the Elizabethton 
address, he said: 


““T do not favor any general extension of the Government into 
the operation of business in competition ‘with its citizens... . 
Democracy, however, must be master in its own house... . 
There are local instances where the Government must enter the 
business field as a by-product of some great major purpose, 
such as improvement in navigation, flood control, scientific re- 
search, or national defense. But they do not vitiate the general 
policy to which we should adhere.” 


In reply to an inquiry by the Knoxville News-Sentinel, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, in connection with the last-quoted sen- 
tence, Mr. Hoover said: ‘‘You may say that means Muscle 
Shoals.’’ Amplifying this brief sentence a little later, he explained 
that there is no question about government ownership, since the 
Government already owns the Muscle Shoals power and nitrate 


plant. And— 


“The Republican Administration has recommended that it be 
dedicated to agriculture for research purposes and development 
of fertilizers, in addition to its national defense reserve. After 
these purposes are satisfied there is a by-product of surplus power. 

“That by-product should be disposed of on such terms and 
conditions as will safeguard and protect all public interest.” 


Vv 


VV 
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WHOLE COUNTRY NOW REPRESENTED IN THE BIG POLL 


TERY ONE OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES contrib- tabulations. The totals now stand at 1,593,436 for Hoover to 
utes a quota to the huge total of more than 2,500,000 910,234 for Smith, giving a percentage of 63 for the Republican 
pallots now gathered and tabulated in Tum Dicest’s candidate to 36 for the Democratic. The wide-spread breaki ig 
greatest of all unofficial polls. With the present tabulation the down of political fences, noted throughout the previous reports, 
returns may be considered, for the first time, fairly representative is even more evident in the present tabulation. It may be ob- 
of the country as a whole. The division of the total vote is served, however, that, with fuller reports from the Southe n 
slightly more favorable to Governor Smith than in the earlier States, there is an increasing switch of Democrats to Hoover, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 1928 PRESIDENTIAL POLL 
Votes received up to and including October 8, 1928 . 
HOOVER SMITH ‘ 
TOTAL How THE SAME Vorrrs VOTED IN 1924 ToTAL How THE Same Voters VOTED IN 1924 
peak Rep. Dem. : Soc. F. Lab. Proh. No Vote Eee Rep. Dem. Soc. F.Lab. Proh. No Vote | 
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See ee ae ee 591 25 1 509 1,273 318 725. 26 1. ee 203 
ee ee oe ene 3 SUI] PL 17 405 10 ee. 2 1 AI7 1,707 437 567 19 a Smid 682 
ce iy aa 3,534 1,354 11640 10 eee 2 528 2.081 260 1,498 ig oo ee 310 
i eg 9,903} 3,295 4,973 67 3 2 1,563 | 11,539 748 9.046 64 9 1 Lem 
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ee eet bee teat 29,930 21,657. 3,846 «176 ri 10. 4,230 8,054| ) 132750. 3,168 274 5 4 1,428 | 
fee eee At | geet 23,137] 13,646 6,174. 104 4 7 3,202 | 15,620] 3,241 9,750 198 11 15. 2,405 | 
i eee ae OAT ie 9:886 3 BAO Ay -aOminat 3 1,509 | 13,304] 1,691 9,301 67 1 4 2,240 
cc Parag. chee) ke 15,208} 11,894 865.23 2 2 2,422 5,231] 2,045 2,223 65 4 394 |] 
i eee Ee eee eT eo 5 10. 2,701 9,616] 2,482 5,024 249 3 1 1,857 
Oe ay ee 75,570] 62,139 2,691 +321 9 15 10,395 | 37,931] 18,206 12.620 923 18 5 6,159 
+ ee a eee 69,641] 53,600. 5,228 364 19. 55 . 10,875 |, 24410| 13,476) @aa1 ses er 28 4,049 # 
ttt fe gat ak ae 52,882) 38,930 3,755 799 505 32 8,861 | 23,021| 11,565 5,608 1,086 522 8 4,232 
alsaaont te ke. 3,224 633. 2,040 iE ee 1 545 7,761 254 6,133 18 3 1 1,3520mm 
pe enue Calls oat 48,645] 33,362 9,408 326 13. 26 5,510| 27,668) 8,944 14,849 424 17 9 3,425 @ 
ik OS een ae 6,750| 4,619 957. 114 ae 3,152] 1,208 1,170 166 Te 597 
PNR ee BE Ms co 22,552| 14,687. 4,079 287 4 8 3,487 1 10,550! 3,999 4,423 335 6 ll 11,7760 
es a a ae 1,339 933 Cy a Re ee 189 689 221 SOL” ali BOs ee 1 133 | 
Fed a ee 9,673| 7,724 ise ony oe 24. Sid 3,693]. 1,408 1,560 36 os. 687 ff 
Nir Teese eee 54,698| 41,574. 5,032. 223 10. 23 7,836] 20,624, 8,641 8,075 390 14 11 3,493 |] 
Rae Peete bel, oe en 2,785| 1,585 7ESee (20. aie 1 415 1,583 413 890 39 ines 240 | 
NO GL. 203,656] 151,279 21,178 1,088 71 86 29,954 | 174,531| 55,371 82,496 4,000 313 54 32,2907 
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Pitti eree ieeeree— 172,522] 130,000 14,110. 840 85 319 27,168 | 86,498] 47,693 21,441 1,354 176 438 + «15,791 
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SoutTH CAROLINA....... 2,841 573 1,701 8 i} Bayh 558 7,980 837 5,865 8 3 2 1,265 
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Pacnmiamee Mee. ee 21,628] 11,419 7,000 63 6 4 3,136 | 14,996] 1,859 10,788 |) 800m Lov. lo aueotaenee 
Pore at Se 45,739] 11,945 27,250. 127 8 5 6,404 | 31,405] 3,337 23,220. 178 Bi ee Lee Gee 
diane ii lier 4,889] 3,456 631 48 a 748 | 3,282| +1,348" «1,280 "" fox oa eee Se 
A WRMONT ACh eho e: 8,744| 6,996 362 19 2 4 1,361 | 2Seel . 4,126. & 025 yon.40s 0 = 
Vrmamwmad® Pit oda | ev 22,161] 9,288 9,287 131 8 16 3,431 | 14,8911 1,861 10,726 100 3 1 2,200 
WASHINGTON. ......-00. 23,347] 16,756 2,518 349 64 «28 36321 9,483). 4,948 2895. .354.. «96 8 1,682 
West VIRGINIA........ 16,048] 10,868 3,122 87 7 5 1,959 | 8,810] 2,191 5,387 86 22 2 1,122 
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(La Follette registered in 1924 in different States as Socialist, Farmer Laborite, Progressive, and Non-partizan, in various combinations. Readers 
may infer the distribution of his vote, too complicated to be detailed in the table.) | 


VOTES FROM THE CITIES OF NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND PHILADELPHIA 


ih these three large cities the entire enrolled electorate is being polled. The totals given below are included in the table of ballots 
by States shown on the opposite page. 
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HOOVER SMITH 

Torat| How rae Same Vorers Vorep rin 1924 ToraL How THE SaME Vorprs Vorep in 1924 

1928 1928 
| Vorn | Rep. Dem. Soc. F.Lab Proh.NoVote| Vor, | Rep. Dem. Soc. F.Lab. Proh. No Vote 
IeBICAGO......... 93,286] 71,749 5,143 814 38 fst ef 

eas 3 5,524 | 67,646 [30,434 22,051 1,488 71 24 13,578 

New York Crry . .| 93,974] 65,416 13,164 736 46 15 14,597 |130,822 [37,468 64,442 3,314 264 32 25,302 
_ Total 230,827 3 ; 
PHILADELPHIA .. . .| 68,495/53,546 3,194 268 34 28 11,425 | 47,810/28,613 9,557 446 68 LOR ORO 


) Total 117,277 


ong with Mr. Smith’s inereasing suffrage from former Re- 


iblicans. For the first time in the poll, it will be noticed, 
overnor Smith draws more of his support from Democrats of 
)24 than from the Republicans of that year. He still has 334,- 
31 of these ‘‘switched”’ votes, as against 233,555 former Demo- 
ats who are now for Hoover. The tabulation by States gives 
ve Democratic candidate an actual majority of votes only in 
e Southern strongholds of Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
id South Carolina. Arkansas and Alabama give the Repub- 
an candidate a mere shade the better of it, but Florida, North 
arolina, Texas, and Virginia give appreciable majorities, made 
b, in the case of Florida and Texas, of considerably more former 
emocrats than Republicans. A Southern editor who notes this 
rong Republican showing in the States of the ‘‘Solid South,” 
marks that many disgruntled Democrats, while willing to sig- 
ify their protest to the extent of marking a ballot for Hoover 
"the Diexsr poll, will think twice before marking their actual 
section ballots in the same way. The Democratic New York 
times comments that, for this and various other reasons, ‘‘ob- 
usly it is not yet time for either the Democrats or the Re- 
blicans to shut up shop,” and concludes: 


“This strangest of all campaigns, which may make an election 
ap November 7 that will resemble a leopard’s coat, is merely 
ving its peculiarities confirmed by the straw voters.” 


The votes from Chicago, New York City, and Philadelphia, 
own in the smaller table, are equally characterized by this 
eopard’s coat” effect. It will be noticed that Governor 
nith’s Philadelphia vote includes ballots from 28,613 Repub- 
vans as of 1924, to only 9,557 former Democrats, while his vote 
om Chicago also includes more former Republicans than 
embers of his own party. In New York City, the Democrats 
ypear to have captured 
'A68 former Republi- 
ms to only 13,164 for- 
er Democrats now in 
e Republican camp. 
his shift of former Re- 
Iblicans, several au- 
orities argue, means 
erely that Democrats 
ho voted for Coolidge 
1924 are now return- 
e to their home camp, 
it the fact remains, of 
urse, that there has 
en a switch since 1924. 
The large majority 
te shown in favor of 
oover is hailed by Re- 
blican editors through- 
it the land as an im- 
essive ‘‘straw.’’ To the 
artford Courant the fig- 
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PesyabraTp npo6uHoro roao- 
«JIuTepapH 
JOKECT>, MOMyYeHHbIe 3a 2 He- 
‘yBepy 198.292 ro- 
moca (67%) “u Cmuty — 92.- 
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COMMENT OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
One of the clippings is in Russian, another in French, in New York, while the third 


dower left) is from the London Observer. 
graphs in recent articles on Tun Diausr’s Presidential poll. 


ures “point straight at another Republican landslide.” The 
drifts of deserters between the two sides nearly balance each 
other, argues the Kansas City Star, also favorable to the Re- 
publican candidate, leaving the results about what they were 
four years ago. ‘‘We hasten to add that this is merely some 
interesting figuring,’ continues the editor, ‘‘and is not intended 
as an election forecast.’”’ The Springfield Union (Rep.) believes 
that there is a chance for ‘‘checking up” the Dicust figures, at 
least in the case of Maine, arguing that: 


“The recent State election showed about how Maine stood 
politically. It appears from Tur Diausr’s Maine poll that 
Hoover is receiving 86 per cent. of the Coolidge vote, 30 per cent. 
of the Davis vote, 20 per cent. of the La Follette vote and 67 per 
cent. of the new vote, which appears to run up to 19 per cent. of 
the 1924 party vote recorded. Figuring these percentages for 
Hoover and Smith on the 1924 party vote, the result would be 
157,909 for Hoover and 68,298 for Smith, or a plurality for 
Hoover of 89,611, which is not far from the Republican plurality 
in Maine last month and is about the Coolidge majority over 
all in 1924. 

‘‘When this method of calculation is applied to other States 
it is found that percentages of party support are different. For 
example, this is the way the poll reported of 43,900 voters in 
Massachusetts would figure out on the 1924 vote: 


Hoover Smith 
Rep (OU paramere 534,641 Rep. 24% ..... 168,835 
Dems Soiree 50550 Demme S29 omer: 230,281 | 
SOC 240m aes So) S04 am SOCHEE Ol Genre 107,331 
INGwaGOSGee Sea 114,804 New 40% ..... 76,536 

733,889 582,983 


“‘Tf these percentages are carried out without any pronounced 
variation in the further poll, it would indicate a plurality for 
Hoover of about 150,000 in Massachusetts. This, however, 
does not alter the fact 
that Massachusetts is 
reckoned as a somewhat 
doubtful State, as the 
margin for variation in 
the percentages of party 
votes given the candi- 
dates is not large.” 


As for the La Follette 
vote, the disposition of 
whichisnaturally bother- 
ing many of the political 
interpreters, this Hastern 
editor finds that, taking 
the totals for the twenty 
States presented two 
weeks ago: 


lau 


yrex- WauMcTHUe- 


ares» - 4, KOMMY- 
Lae == Olt 


les 

““Hoover is receiving 
about 79 per cent. of the 
Coolidge 1924 vote, 40 
per cent. of the Davis 
vote, 38 percent of the 
La Follette vote, and 
about 66 per cent. of the 


All of them appeared as leading para- 
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‘no vote’ or new vote. On the other hand, Smith is receiving 
about 21 per cent. of the Coolidge vote, 60 per cent. of the Davis 
vote, 62 per cent of the La Follette vote, and about 33 per cent. 
of the new vote, which is about 17 per cent. of the party vote of 


1924 recorded.”’ 


The New York Herald Tribune, also observing the “‘shifts”’ from 
a Republican point of view, takes up the moot question of the La 
Follette vote, particularly in Wisconsin, and argues as follows: 


‘‘La Follette carried Wisconsin four years ago. His vote was 
453,678, Coolidge’s 311,614, and Davis’s 68,115. La Follette 
ran on a joint Progressive, Socialist, and Farmer-Labor ticket. 
Where his vote goes this year is the main problem in Wisconsin. 

“Ti Diaust’s poll gives Hoover 27,656 votes and Smith 
19,488. Deducting 4,392 new voters for Hoover and 3,676 new 
voters for Smith leaves 39,076 of the 1924 voters accounted for 
in the current poll. The total vote for La Follette, Coolidge and 
Davis was 833,407—of which 39,076 is, roughly speaking, one 
twenty-first. Multiplying Tur Diaust’s Republican and La 
Follette vote for Hoover by twenty-one would produce about 
580,000, and multiplying the Republican and La Follette vote 


if one will.” 


for Smith by twenty-one would produce about 405,000. This 


would mean a plurality in the State for Hoover of 175,000 on the 


face of the returns. 


‘Let us now see if consideration of the shifts reported sug- 
gests a different result. Tum Dicrst’s poll gives 1,520 former 


Democrats voting for Hoover and 4,811 
for Smith. This accounts for about one- 
eleventh of the Davis total in 1924, and 
indicates that the Davis vote of 1924 will 
be divided on the basis of 52,921 for Smith 
and 16,720 for Hoover. The Socialist 
vote for La Follette probably amounted 
to about 40,000 in 1924. In the poll it is 
divided 508 for Hoover and 1,006 for 
Smith, indicating 26,700 for Smith this 
year and 13,300 for Hoover. On this 
showing, therefore, the Democratic can- 
didate will lose one-third of this block of 
La Follette votes. 

“The former Republican and La Fol- 
lette vote of 1924 is divided 21,176 for 
Hoover and 9,974 for Smith. La Fol- 
lette’s total, deducting the Socialist and 
Farmer-Labor vote, was probably around 
400,000; that for President Coolidge was 
311,614. Of the total of 711,614, 31,000 
seem to be accounted for in the poll. 
That is about one twenty-third. Multi- 
plying the Hoover total by twenty-three 
gives 437,048, and multiplying the Smith 
total by twenty-three gives 229,402, a 
plurality of 257,646, from which must be 
deducted the prospective Davis hold-overs 
from 1924 of 53,000, leaving an indicated 
Republican plurality of about 200,000 on 
Tae Dicust’s showing of shifts in Wis- 
consin. Thus, an analysis of Tur Diacust’s 
poll based on the shifts from 1924, so far 
’ from yielding encouragement for the Dem- 
ocrats, as the Digust implies, really make 
the ease more hopeless for them.’’ 


“Tt is interesting to note how the figures 
can be juggled along this line,’’ philoso- 
phieally observes a Southern editor, 
writing in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 
Anticipating that the ratio of shift would 
not hold up when the Southern vote came 
in, since “‘it is altogether likely that below 
the Mason and Dixon line Hoover will 
draw more from the Democratic party 
than Smith will from the Republicans,”’ 
this editor argues: 


‘“‘Conceding that Smith can hold the 
Solid South, however, and continues to 
obtain the ratio of Republican support 
from the large Eastern States, as shown 
so far, Democratic success will be certain.” 


VOTES FOR MINOR CANDIDATES 


Thomas| Foster |Varney 
(Soc.) |(Work.)|(Proh.) 


Totau | Torat | Toran 
VoTE VoTE VOTE 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS....... 
CALIFORNIA 
CoLoRaDo 
CoNNECTICUT... 
DELAWARE 
DisTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA..... 
FLORIDA 


KENTUCKY 
LovisiaNa 

SIME ASENGRY soci sy oul oneal 
MarylLanpD 
MASSACHUSETTS . 
MICHIGAN....... 
MINNESOTA 
MIsSISSIPPI 
Missourtr 


New HAmpsHIrE 
New JERSEY.... 
New Mexico:.. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Nortuo Dakota . 


PENNSYLVANIA. . 
Ruopew ISLAND... 
SoutH CAROLINA 
SoutH DaxkotTa.. 
TENNESSEE...... 


VERMONT ....... 
VET GENTAC ere le ie aes 
WASHINGTON.... 
West VIRGINIA. . 
WISCONSIN 


7,160 | 4,096 


The poll establishes a new record this week, with 2,529, 
votes recorded, as against somewhat less than 2,000,000 w 
the poll of 1924 had reached the present stage of develop 
Commenting on the unusual interest shown, the Manche 
(N. H.) Union (Rep.) observes that “it is probable that eno 
of the commonly indifferent are recorded in the Dicrst ta 
to indicate that various endeavors to ‘get out the votes’ 
have better luck than usual next November. Which is anot 
way of saying that the present contest is calculated to quie 
public interest all along the line.” 
favorable to Governor Smith, believes that the attitude of 
Dianst toward its own poll may be exprest by the line, 
can, look into the sands of time and say which seeds © 
erow?”’ And ‘‘that is very considerate,’’ believes this editor, 


The Milwaukee Jow 


(73 


“The merit of such a poll is not chiefly in predicting now o 
two or three weeks from now what we shall all know five w 
from now, but in maintaining interest—providing entertainme 


a 


=| 


“An aroused electorate is a wholesome sign,’’ declares the 
Louis Post-Dispatch (Dem.), commenting on the new reed 
for number of ballots received that have distinguished the 


ent poll, while the South Bend 7 
(Rep.) finds that one of the most sig 
cant features of the poll is that “‘it she 
that about one out of seven voters is 
termined to forget partizanship in Nove 
ber.” This same phase of the po 
emphasized by the Grand Rapids P 
(Rep.), which comments that— 


‘The great rank and file of those 150 
jumpers to Smith and Hoover represer 
type of voters but lately come into sti 
They are a product of platforms wh 
are indistinguishable; of a decline in pz 
responsibility; of woman’s suffrage 
the frequent woman’s club insisi# 
upon independent voting. These pe 
aren’t mugwumps. They have not 
to mugwump from. Many of themi 
past twelve years have shifted to W 
to Harding to Coolidge and now ba 
Smith again, or a reverse process. 
never had a party to which !they 4 
sure they belonged. They are the 
and growing problematical vote, tie 
nobody by precedent, judging each 4 
tion by the men and by one or two « 
standing issues.”’ 


In fact, the ‘‘shifting of votes is} 
only thing of permanent interest in 
poll,” believes the editor of the Milwa’ 
Journal, a supporter of Governor 
commenting further: 


“People are crossing over from 
party to another in a way that 
be significant. Tono little extent ti 
is a realinement. On what issue 
issues chiefly? Are we getting 
nearer a party division which m¢ 
something? : 

‘“‘One good thing can be asserted; 
is the degree of interest. For when p 
are so sure about what they want inf 
vember, they are going to watch | 


closely what they get in March. A 
berry will not be followed so closell! 
a Smith and Vare when people are wal 
ing their Government. And the kin 
thing other men in government were d 
while Falls and Sinclairs and Daughe 
and Hayses were getting away with 
stuff will get some scrutinizing.” 
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DEMOCRATIC 
FARM 
RELIEF 


CAM 


Bopsricht: 1928, by ihe Philadelphis Ieewtrer 
ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLISTENS 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE FARMER’S SHARE 
—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


WORKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
—Talburt in the New York Telegram. 


"DARN IT: 
} WHENEVER | 
GET GOING GOOD, 
} RUN UP AGAINST. 


THAT 4" 
BLAMED THING 


HARD TO GET AROUND SEE THE PRETTY BANNER! 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. —Kirby in the New York World. 


CARTOON SLAMS FOR BOTH SIDES 
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MORE THAN HE CAN CHEW 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Bt 
(BLESSINGS 
OF = 
(a, 
SS 


Se" oS 


COMRADE ! 


THE MISSIONARY 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


RUSSIA TELLS IT TO OUR MARINES 


66 OR THE FIRST TIME in American labor history the 
marines were appealed to on the necessity to fight 
against their own Government,” so runs the report of 

the Communist International on propaganda in the United 

States, which has just been made public by our State Depart- 

ment. According to the New York Herald Tribune’s Washington 

correspondent, ‘‘the information contained in this document is 

Moscow’s official admission of the activities of Communist 

agents among American marines sent to Nicaragua, among 

American troops en route to China, in the Passaic strikes, the 

anthracite and bituminous strikes, the furriers’ strike, the cloak- 

makers’ strike, the Colorado mines strike, and the Haverhill 
shoe-workers’ strike.” The report is found interesting by 
editors, because it is published practically simultaneously with 
the official news of Russia’s adhesion to the Kellogg anti-war 
pact, and because it has been suggested that ratification of the 
pact in the Senate is equivalent to recognition of the Moscow 

Government by the United States. It seems to the New York 

World that the publication of the Communist document is ‘‘a 

good deal of a mare’s nest,” and nobody has heard of any 

marines who were corrupted. But nevertheless, remarks the 

Washington Star, the news comes “‘as a disquieting surprize to 

the nation that even the effort has been made on so extensive and 

unabashed a seale.’”’ And the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
speaks for a number of newspapers when it says that ‘‘ disclosures 
like this are not calculated to hasten the day when our Govern- 
ment accords complete recognition to the Moscow Government.”’ 

A summary of the work of the Communist party in the United 

States appears in the document as given out in Washington and 

quoted in a New York Herald Tribune dispatch. A few of the 

more noteworthy sentences follow: 


“ Anti-imperialistic campaigns: China, Nicaragua. Under the 
slogan of ‘hands off China,’ the party launched a united front 
campaign against the intervention of the United States against 
the Chinese revolution. When American troops began to be 

_sent to China, demonstrations were organized in front of the 
‘Navy yards in New York, Philadelphia, and Seattle, leaflets 


were distributed to the embarking marines, and inside the 
tary camps (Fort Slocum). 

‘‘A vigorous campaign was launched against the Americ 
war on Nicaragua, under defeatist slogans, in which for the 
time in American labor history the marines were appealed to 
the necessity to fight against their own Government.”’ 


Inquirers at the State Department were referred to an e 
statement of Secretary Kellogg’s reading in part: 


“The Government of the United States feels no concern 
this systematic interference in our affairs lead in the end te 
consummation of the Bolshevik plan to bring about an o 
throw of our Government and institutions. The Governm 
of the United States, however, does not propose to acquiesce 
such interference by entering into relations with the Soyi 
Government. 

“Nor can the Government of the United States overlook ¢ 
significance of the activities carried on in our midst under t¢ 
direction of Moscow as evidence of the continuation of thefund 
mental hostile purpose of the present rulers of Russia whir 
makes vain any hope of establishing relations on a basis u 
between friendly nations.”’ | 

A day or two after the publication of the Communist repe 
there appeared in the Boston Transcript a warning from Vie 
President Matthew Woll of the American Federation of Lab 
to the head of the Amtorg, the Soviet trading organization he 
Mr. Woll said in part: 


“*Stop Soviet propaganda and activities in the United Stat 
pay Americans the goods and money stolen from them. P: 
what you owe our Government. Establish a Government th 
civilized nations can afford to associate with. Then Russia 
receive all the recognition, money, and credit she wants.” 


But ‘‘all this is by no means impressive” to the New Yoz 
W orld— 


“Our State Department has more than once made its 
rather ridiculous by suspicious charges regarding evil prop 
ganda and machinations on the part of other governments. 

“Just why does Mr. Kellogg’s department come out at tk 
moment with such a blast? Does it actually fear that t 
Republicans may find a campaign embarrassment in the a 
mission of Russia to the signers of the Kellogg treaty? T 
State Department will be heard more respectfully on the Sovi 
if it reserves its fire until it has some real ammunition.” 


END OF A COSTLY STRIKE 


"T HAS TAKEN HALF A YEAR and the loss of perhaps 
$20,000,000 in wages to convince the striking New Bedford 
_ textile workers and the cotton-mill owners that half a loaf 
etter than no bread. Declaring that a 10-per-cent. reduction 
wages was necessary if they were to continue in business, the 
ids of twenty-seven mills, through the New Bedford Cotton 
mufacturers Association, promulgated their decree on April 
last. Maintaining that the mills were able to pay not only the 
wages but an increase, and that if no profit was being shown 
vas either because of poor management or manipulation of the 
ks to indicate unprofitable operation of the mills, the 27,000 
rkers walked out. The strike which followed has 
ablished a record for duration and losses involved. 
wally, we are told, the Massachusetts Board of 
bitration and a committee of New Bedford citi- 
is prevailed upon the warring factions to patch 
their differences. The upshot of this was a settle- 
nt on October 6 that called for a reduction in 
y of 5 per cent., and the assurance by the manu- 
turers that when any change in the wage schedule 
proposed in the future, thirty days’ notice shall 
given to the workers. 
30, remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘the strike which 
3 kept the chief industries of this Massachusetts 
y at a standstill for nearly six months ends in a 
npromise.”’ During this time the manufacturers 
ve had to meet overhead charges out of no income 
ali, and now that the strike is over, points out the 
doklyn paper, “‘New Bedford must undertake the 
jeult task of recapturing a market for fine cotton 
rds that has temporarily gone elsewhere. One 
uld not easily find an example of a strike that so 
apletely failed to pay any one concerned.” 
\s usual, in a case of this kind, editorial opinion 
es itself either with the workers or the manu- 
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methods are the reason for the unsatisfactory financial standing 
of the New Bedford industry, surely the workers ought not to 
suffer. A thorough scientific and technical survey of the sort 
undertaken by other mills and industries might serve to give a 
set of facts from which a diagnosis could be made.” 

The Mr. Langshaw mentioned by the Springfield daily is 
president of one of the five New Bedford cotton mills which were 
not affected by the strike. He declares that overproduction is 
at the root of the recent trouble; that the old plants with obsolete 
machinery should be junked; and that production should be 
curtailed in the others, since fewer cotton clothes are being worn. 
“Tf it is urged that the strike merely did its part in curing over- 
production,’’ observes the Boston Transcript, ‘the answer is 


International Newsreel photograph 


NOT A. E. F. SOLDIERS FRATERNIZING WITH FRAULEINS 


But Massachusetts State Troopers guarding a New Bedford cotton mill. 


turers. A search among New England dailies, 
eh, ought to know best what they are talking 
a reveals scant sympathy with the arbitrary action of the 
nufacturers in putting into effect a 10-per-cent. reduction in 
ges. The Providence News, Boston Herald, and Springfield 
publican, for example, have not yet been convinced of the 
dom or the justice of the cut. To the Springfield daily, ‘‘it 
ks as if the operators were seeking the easiest way out of 
ficulties for which they are partly responsible.”” Moreover— 


‘This settlement does not seem to have any advantages, except 
yse Obvious ones that always cling to agreements dictated by 
sessity or expediency. The suffering among the 27,000 
rkers and their dependents will now cease. Children will 
mer or later have whole shoes to wear. And families of five 
I not have to subsist on budgets of $2 a week. Landlords may 
sect again to receive their rents. 

‘As for the industry as a whole, probably nothing fundamental 
‘ettled. From the beginning, in a position of superior force, the 
ll owners attempted to dictate the terms of the peace. Yet it is 
t a cheap victory that they have partially won. One New 
dford mill recently announced that it would have to float a 
m of $1,000,000 at once or liquidate. 

‘In retrospect, the strike appears like a calamity that was 
ised by the irritability of the controlling interests. There 
ms to have been ground for the suspicion that the notice of 
> 10-per-cent. wage reduction, so unexpectedly posted, was 
re or less the reaction of the mill owners to the legislature’s 
usal to modify the labor laws of the Commonwealth in the 
itter of night work for women. The appeal for aid by the 
islature failing, the dominant group in New Bedford resorted 
drastic action to reduce costs of production. 

“If New England’s cotton mills are to be saved, more than a 5- 
-eent. wage cut will be needed. And the New Bedford mills 
ght very well take pains to see if the charges made by Walter 
ngshaw, successful mill owner of that city, have any basis in 
t. If antiquated processes, machinery, and merchandising 


that curtailment by that means is a remedy worse than the 
disease.’’ True, says the Springfield Union: 


‘“As the result of their long strike the mill operatives have 
made a slight gain, but this is far more than offset by the wage loss 
of the last twenty-five weeks, and the privations they and their 
families have endured. The mill owners also have undergone a 
heavy loss, and the losses sustained by the various business in- 
terests of New Bedford represent another huge sum. 

“‘Tt is impossible at this time to estimate the total cost of this 
strike or to predict the length of time it will take to recover from 
it. Practically all of it represents a total eeconomie loss, and the 
strike has turned out to be merely one more illustration of the 
futility and waste of this method of settling industrial disputes. 
With a different spirit in evidence on both sides in the beginning, 
the huge cost and the wide-spread suffering and injury caused by 
the strike could have been avoided. The settlement now agreed 
upon or one equally satisfactory could just as readily have been 
reached apparently without one day’s cessation of work. 

‘‘Responsibility for the failure to avert the strike rests equally 
on both sides. But a large share of the unnecessary cost and 
suffering has been passed along to the innocent public, without a 
voice in the dispute or any means of protecting itself from this 
injury. Therein lies one of the greatest evils of the strike or 
lockout as a means of settling labor disputes.” 


The American Federationist, in a recent number, shows that 
wage-earners in the New England section of the country, far 
from being prosperous, are unable, even when the mills are going 
full time, to earn a stipend that would put them anywhere near 
what is called the American standard of living. In 1919, we are 
told, the textile worker got an average of about $920, compared 
with a wage of $1,480 in the auto industry, and $1,705 in the iron 
and steelindustry. To-day the average pay of a textile worker is 
$1,025, an auto worker $1,605, and aniron and steel worker $1,660. 
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Courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST WHEAT-SHIPPING PORT 


This is a small section of the harbor of Montreal, the Canadian Metropolis, showing one of the gigantic grain elevators, and ships carryir 


wheat to Europe. 


CANADA OUR BEST CUSTOMER 


“ce MOMENTOUS MILESTONE in the history of our 
NS foreign trade,’ is the way Canada’s recent advance to 

the position of America’s best customer is charac- 
terized by a Department of Commerce official. Figures for 
the last fiscal year indicate that Canada now buys more goods 
from us, and sells more to us, than any other nation. And at the 
same time the United States has displaced Great Britain as 
Canada’s best customer. Great as is the economic significance 
of this development, its sentimental significance is even greater, 
remarks the Detroit Free Press: ‘‘the United States has just so 
much to sell, and to the economist it is immaterial whether it 
sells it to Canada or to Cochin-China; but to the man in the 
street the knowledge that our closest neighbor is also our best 
customer conveys the same comfortable feeling that the store- 
keeper experiences when he enjoys the patronage of his towns- 
people.’”’ It is deemed remarkable by many of our newspapers 
that such a position in world trade should be attained by the 
Dominion with its less than 10,000,000 population, and Canada 
is widely congratulated on this sign of rapidly growing pros- 
perity. During the first six months of 1928, Canada led Great 
Britain in trade with the United States by more than $100,000,- 
000, and the total business between the two countries was $661- 
000,000. The Foreign Commerce Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has issued a statement comment- 
ing on these figures as follows: 


“Canada, with a population of about 9,400,000—somewhat 
less than that of the metropolitan district of the City of New 
York—in the first-half of this year purchased American goods 
amounting to $426,199,000, or 18.1 per cent. of our total exports, 
thus becoming by far our most important market, having out- 
distanced her nearest competitor, the United Kingdom, by nearly 
$45,000,000. 

“Our Canadian neighbors, in displacing the United Kingdom 
as our best customer, increased their purchases nearly 614 per 
cent., buying $45.70 worth of American goods per capita in the 
six months. Germany, with a decrease of $4,541,000, or 2.2 per 
cent., took $205,769,000 worth of American goods, retaining the 
place which it held for the same period of last year as our third- 
best customer. 

‘‘Canada, our chief source of supply, furnished us with $231,- 
852,000 worth of goods, a gain of $7,145,000, or 3.2 per cent., over 
our imports from her for the same period of 1927. 

‘*Purchases from Japan amounted to $184,126,000, showing a 
falling off of $11,262,000, or 5.8 per cent. Receipts from the. 
United Kingdom increased from $169,804,000 to $175,820,000, 
a gain of $6,016,000, or 3.5 per cent.” 


This year Canada raised 550,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


And not only in those six months, but in the entire fiscal, 
ending last June, Canada stood ahead of Great Britain witht 
purchases of $862,000,000 during the twelve months as comp 
with $809,000,000 bought from the United States by ¢ ; 
Britain. Summarizing Department of Commerce figures fo: 
fiscal year, a bulletin of the brokerage house of Domini¢ 
Dominick notes these further facts: ; 


‘At the same time Canada sells to this country approxim: 
half a billion dollars of goods each year, of which the most i 
tant item is news-print paper, amounting to about $120,00 

‘‘Canada has thus an unfavorable balance of trade wit 
United States of over $300,000,000. This is largely offset by 
revenue from American tourists. Tourist traffic has iners 
each year, and in 1927 accounted for an expenditure of 
$275,000,000. It is expected that this revenue will be augm 
in 1928 to a total of around $400,000,000. : 

‘‘Improvements in both industry and agriculture have 
tributed to the Dominion’s larger volume of trade. Canad 
recovered from the post-war depression of agriculture © 
rapidly than the United States, and income from farm prot 
reached a new record last year of $1,735,000,000. The pre 
era of progress in the country as a whole can be dated from 
and the expansion that has taken place since then is indie} 
by the following index figures for 1928, based on an index off 
for 1919-1924: total volume of business 162, lumber 180, m 
facturing 175, car-loadings 130, demand deposits 130, time 
posits 125, investment holdings 120.” 


Certain obvious reasons are found by this authority for 
close economic relationship between the United States | 
Canada: 

“The United States has in its neighbor a comparatively) 
developed country, with enormous resources of water-powe 
vast supplies of raw material. The gradual transference of 
pulp and paper industry from the United States to Canada - 


indication of the trend of certain industries which require ¢ 
power and proximity to raw-material supplies.” 

The fact that Canada buys more from the United States } 
she sells to us gives rise, as the Toronto Globe notes, to ‘‘corx 
ing claims of party leaders as to the economic wisdom of 
and trade conditions”? in the Dominion, and these claimd 
being debated in the Canadian press. On this side of the bd 
the papers generally are content with congratulating Cag 
and with drawing certain general lessons from the incl 
closeness of economic relations between the two great natio 
English-speaking North America. ‘‘The Great American OF 
Lesson”’ is the title of a leading editorial in the Boston Ch 
Science Monitor, which reads in part as follows: 


wee 


; 


"The relations existing between Canada and the American - 


Jnion stand as the finest example extant of the way in which 
weighboring States should meet and discharge their neighborly 
unctions. The countries of Europe, walled in by forts, their 
oasts guarded by cruising battle-ships, their garrisons ever on the 
ert for frontier incidents, may well look with wonder, and 
should look with envy upon the more than 3,000 miles of frontier 
n North America without a fort, and the almost 2,000 miles of 
watural boundaries by lake and navigable water on which no 
yar-ship worthy of the name floats. This idyllic situation is 
wecepted by both Canadians and Americans in the most matter- 
f-fact way. And just as |trade flows with nothing save fiscal 
yarriers to impede its full interchange, so, too, friendship and re- 
spect are freely interchanged between the two nations. The 
esser one has no fear of absorption; the greater one expresses the 
incere hope that Canada may yet find ways of filling her still un- 
leveloped country with industrious, progressive citizens. 

“Tt would seem to the reflective individual that this harmoni- 
jus condition existing between two great peoples might well 
serve as an object lesson to those foreign countries that have not 
yet abandoned the belief that security can only be obtained at 
he price of heavy batteries. The situation is not in the slightest 
legree affected by the fact that back of Canada stands the British 
Empire with its great Navy and enormous man-power. The 
elations between Canada and the United States are never influ- 
suced on the one side of the line by dread of British power, or 
yn the other by the feeling that the British Navy stands pre- 
oared to back the Dominion in case of need. Those relations are 
oased upon, and controlled by, the sincere and general friendship 
oetween two peoples who have in the main the same social ideals, 
she same ambitions, the same general habits. Had there been 
sultivated during the last 200 years or so in these two countries 
21 sentiment of narrow nationalism and mutual suspicion, as 
there has been for centuries between France and Germany, or 
[taly and Austria, perhaps the pacific state now maintained 
might not have been so easy of establishment. But it does 
sxist, and so may furnish an object lesson to those Huropean 
zeuntries which at heart desire enduring peace, but thus far have 
nesitated to take the steps by which aloneit can be secured, namely, 
the renunciation of military and naval power, and the acceptance 
of systems of arbitration and conciliation as the essential bases 
of continued international harmony.” 


TO MEXICO CITY. 


509 p00mmee Wy 


Courtesy of the Colonial Airways Corp. 
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WINGS ACROSS THE BORDERS 


N APT DEMONSTRATION of the entente cordiale 
that embraces the three great nations of North America 
—Canada, Mexico, and the United States—is seen by 

the Philadelphia Bulletin in the recent inauguration of air-mail 
service between New York and Montreal, and the United States 
and Mexico City. The governments of these countries, as well 
as their people, will be brought closer together by the air- 
plane, predicts the New York Times. In fact, the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger is convinced that the Montreal-Mexico 
City line will presently be extended to Panama, there to be met 
by South American airways. As Gen. John F. O’ Ryan, head of 
Colonial Airways, explains: 


“The starting of this international service is significant in 
a number of important ways. It marks the knitting of the cap- 
itals of Canada, the United States, and Mexico by air; our Mon- 
treal planes connect with the line from Ottawa. A letter mailed 
in Ottawa addrest to Mexico City will be flown to Montreal, 
thence to Albany, and then to Cleveland. From there it will go 
to Chicago, thence to Dallas and Laredo, where the Mexican 
line connects. 

“Canadian, Mexican, and American interests will thus be 
brought into much closer contact than was previously possible.” 


The machines used by the Colonial Airways system, between 
New York and Montreal, we are told, are Fairchild cabin mono- 
planes with the same type of Pratt & Whitney engine that Colonel 
Goebel used recently in establishing his transcontinental record. 
The Mexican line, which is operated by the Government, will 
use Stinson-Detroiter planes equipped with Wright Whirlwind 
motors. Postage on the Northern route will be five cents for the 
first ounce, and ten cents for each additional ounce or fraction, 
but letters for Mexico City must be prepaid at the rate of 
twenty cents for each ounce or fraction. With increasing profits 
resulting from the recent reduction in air-mail postage, predicts 
the New Haven Register, will come improvement in service. 


AIR MAIL ROUTES 
Routes opwrotit 


operating 
Routes awarded but not yet operating 


Routes proposed 
Foreign ral routes 


NORTH AMERICA’S EXPANDING NETWORK OF AIRWAYS—MAIL, PASSENGER, AND EXPRESS 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


” 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 
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SuaGEstep campaign song for 1928: ‘‘Whisper and I Shall 
Hear.” —Greenville Piedmont. 


Tr throat specialists are said to be strongly in favor of polit- 
ical campaigns.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


TupRE would be little difficulty in picking out a candidate’s 
gift cigar while blindfolded—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Very often the person who boasts of having no religious preju- 
dice has no religion either— Mesa Journal-Tribune. 


WRITER says movie actors’ lives include too many risks—and 
sometimes, as narrated, too 
many asterisks ——Wall Street 
Journal. 


Nowapays when the skirt 
reaches the ankle the deduc- 
tion is that something has 
slipt.— Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


We’p hate to have the job 
of sweeping out campaign 
headquarters the morning 
after election—Santa Ana 
(Cal.) Register. 


Famity trees aren’t like 
others. In others, appear- 
ance of the sap is an indica- 
tion of continued vigor.— 
Washington Post. 


Tuo Henry Ford says he is 
in favor of the old dances, 
he didn’t put the same old 
shimmy into his new flivvers. 
— Beloit (Wis.) News. 


Anp if both the candidates 
win all the States they claim, 
the White House will have 
to be remodeled into a du- 
plex.—San Diego Union. 


Tuer happiest Republican 
is the one that merely looks 
at the totalsin Tur Lirmrary 
Diasst poll, and doesn’t do any analyzing.—Ohio State Journal. 


Eminent physician has written a book on why we misbehave. 
Practically every modern novelist has written one on how.— 
Arkansas Cazette. 


Wuar can the purist in the use of words do when he discovers 
that applesauce and boloney mean the same thing?—Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


One of the largest colleges is sending its football team 10,000 
miles this year. A football player has to get an education some 
way.—Greenville Piedmont. 


Tue Lirzrary Dicssr is putting out another tremendous 
straw-ballot campaign. - Evidently we are going to have another 
predigested election —Clay County (Fla.) Times. 


ArtsurR reading the predictions of both parties’ campaign man- 
agers, we are forced to the conclusion that not less than forty- 
eight States are very doubtful.—sSouthern Lumberman. 


CouuuceE boys are believed to be strongly in favor of the air 
mail, having found out this year that it enables them to get money 
from home just twenty-four hours quicker—New York Evening 
Post. 


ANOTHER evolution in the plant kingdom, as Mr. Gene Tunney 
takes to British art galleries and philosophical bouts with 
George Bernard Shaw—the climbing cauliflower.—Vancower 
Daily Province. 


A Grizzty bear can whip a lion, and a dog ean boss both, 
says a wild-animal trainer. Very interesting, but does the gentle- 
man have any information on tigers and donkeys and elephants? 
-—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE BOYS 


Tis is a land of promise, especially around election time.— 
American Lumberman. “i 


Neitumr candidate has promised to standardize cantaloups 
—Ashton Hood Syndicate (Philadelphia). ; 


Wuitn both political parties favor flood prevention, neither 
is averse to a landslide.—Brooklyn Eagle. is 

Some people thought Vare wouldn’t be much help to Hoover. 
but he is keeping remarkably quiet.—Altoona Tribune. 


A rrEx country is one that passes laws to please its conscience 
and then breaks them tc 
pleaseits appetite.—Brookly 
Times. 


Tue peace treaties have 
held armed forces to a mere 
35 per cent. increase ovel 
1913.— Publishers Syndicate 
(Chicago). + 


THIS paper was not quote 
in Tue Lirerary Digest las 
week. Tur Diczst is getting 
terrible—Mesa (Ariz.) Jour! 
nal-Tribune. ! 


A NOBLE : 
EXPERIMENT 
ee re Pe 


CANT. BE 
Narr AN? Honey 


Bur you can’t split the 
Solid South by promising t 
enforce amendments unles: 
you are very specific—De 
troit Free Press. 2 


You’Lu notice, howeve 
there has been no marked 
down sale of fighting materia 
since the Kellogg treaty wa 
signed.— Duluth Herald. 


We kid the women a le 
about the cost of their clot) 
ing, but they never paid ten 
of thousands of dollars for on 
toga. — Council Bluffs Now 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. pareil. 


THE remains of a los 
civilization are being searches 
for in Soviet territory. They don’t say who lost the civilization 
but we can guess.—Punch. 


Wet, the worst has happened in the whispering campaig 
and some one has called Mr. Hoover a glorified Y. M. C. 
secretary.—Ohio State Journal. 


Wirn the authors of the McNary-Haugen bill supportin 
Hoover’s farm-relief plan, it’s a good thing Smith has adoptee 
the bill, for the poor thing was in danger of becoming an orphan 
—Troy Times. 


DumMs-pRIVEN cattle are what the voters are less than thij 
season. Mabel Willebrandt drives them out of the Republica: 
party by the thousands and Mayor Walker drives them back— 
The New Yorker. 


“Scientist to Test Gravity at Sea Bed,” says a head-line. H 
should take down with him some of the campaign predictions 
If he can read them without laughing his head off, he wins. 
Philadelphia Record. 


‘““PassENGER Plane Has Dining-Room,” says a head-lind 
And now it is up to Miss Emily Post to suggest something sal 
but polite for the passenger to say when the ship goes into | 
tail-spin during dinner and spills the soup in his lap—Maco 
Telegraph. 


Down in New York a one-act play has been seen and heard 
over the radio. Well, when we tune in on a New York pla 
on our new television radio set we’re going to have it fixt si 
that the air-waves pass through several inches of chlorate 0 
lime, charcoal, and formaldehyde. We don’t want the peopl 
next door to us at our hotel to think we are saying those things 
—Chicago Tribune. 


A GERMAN THRUST 


FaTHER Rurne: “I must get rid of these insects at any cost or 
their constant crawling over me will drive me mad.” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


ALLIED 
CONTROLS 


A FRENCH JAB 


GeRMANY: “Have I ever lied? 
suspicious of my military strength?”’ 


Then why are you always so 


—Le Rire (Paris). 


FRANCO-GERMAN CARTOON INTERCHANGE ON THE RHINELAND 


) GERMANY’S FIGHT TO FREE THE RHINELAND 


SIGNAL DIPLOMATIC SUCCESS was scored by the 
Germans at Geneva, it is said, in transferring the prob- 
~ lems of evacuation of the Rhineland and of reparations 
om the ‘‘dim region of domestic concern” to the open light, of 
iplomatic intercourse. Nevertheless, it is pointed out by various 
rench and German journals, that the German delegates at 
eneva did not achieve the aims with which they set out, namely, 
1e complete and immediate evacuation of the occupied territory. 
ut it is widely agreed that the decision reached by the repre- 
mtatives of Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, 
nd Japan to open formal negotiations in regard to the early 
vacuation of the Rhineland begins a new and hopeful move in 
1e direction of European appeasement. So, among others, 
winks the London Economist, which notes that the communiqué 
nnouncing the opening of negotiations on the two chief out- 
anding questions of the war settlement, namely, the occupation 
>the Rhineland and the final amount and method of payment of 
parations, is a very short document and merely declares that 
xreement has been reached by the six governments on the fol- 
wing points: 

“1. The opening of official negotiations relating to the request 
ut forward by the German Chancellor regarding the early evac- 
ation of the Rhineland. 

“2 The necessity for a complete and definite settlement of 
1e reparations problem and for the constitution for this purpose 
>a committee of financial experts to be nominated by the six 


yvernments. 


“3. The acceptance of the principle of the constitution of a 
committee of verification and conciliation. The composition, 
mode of operation, object, and duration of the same committee 
will form the subject of negotiations between the governments 
concerned.” 


The continued occupation of the Rhineland, according to The 
Economist, is out of harmony with the pacific situation which has 
been created in Europe in the past few years. It may be possible 
to argue that the letter of the Treaty of Versailles does not re- 
quire the Allies to go until reparations are capitalized and paid 
in full, this weekly admits, but it maintains at the same time 
that their presence in the Rhineland is clearly incompatible with 
Article 431 of the Treaty, which reads: 


‘*Tf before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Germany 
complies with all the undertakings resulting from the present 
Treaty, the occupying forces will be withdrawn immediately.”’ 


Consequently, The Economist goes on to express its regret that 
France should insist on giving the appearance of a bargain to an 
act to which Germany is morally entitled, and it proceeds: 


‘““We may add that we welcome the assertion by all parties 
concerned that there is no intention of using these negotiations 
for creating a united front against America with a view to ob- 
taining a modification of the debt settlements. Not only would 
such a policy involve delay, but it would involve bad feeling. 
Europe must settle her own problems in her own way, and if 
at a later stage the United States, as a great financial center, 
is drawn, as she must ultimately be drawn, into the discussions 
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on reparations when it comes to the floating of large German 
loans, America may be trusted to start from the principle that 
the solvency and prosperity of all her debtors is her first interest 
in this matter.” 

The principal problem to be solved by the experts who will 
examine the reparations question, remarks the London Sfatist, 
is the fixing of a specific total for aggregate reparations payments, 
or the fixing of a specific term for which the present arrangement 
is to run. If this matter, which was purposely avoided by the 


BRITISH SATIRE 


Military maneuvers of the peace Armies of Occupation in the Rhineland. 


—Low in The Evening Standard (London). 


Dawes Committee, were settled, The Statist is convinced that the 
first step will have besn taken in making possible the marketing 
of a part of the reparations obligation, and we read: 


“To France such an operation would be eminently welcome, 
since she has substantial payments to make to the United States 
next year in respect of maturing commercial indebtedness, and 
the means for effecting these payments—amounting approxi- 
mately to $400,000,000—could best be mobilized by issuing in the 
American capital market an appropriate portion of the assets 
represented by reparations bonds. 

“Tf the financial problem is satisfactorily settled the evacua- 
tion of the occupied areas should follow automatically and the 
place of the Occupation Armies taken by a ‘Committee of Veri- 
fication and Conciliation’ on which Germany would be repre- 
sented.” 


Among the German press we find George Bernhard declaring 
in the Democratic Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) that 


Pe. - 


But naturally the German Government has agreed to alle 
itself to be advised by a committee of experts as to the 
solution of the reparations problem. For, after all, it is a Gq 
man demand that the measure of Germany’s indebtedness © 
settled once and for all.” 


According to the Nationalistie Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitu 
(Berlin), certain circles see in the communiqué issued by the 
Powers at Geneva a ‘‘galvanization of old methods,” and th 
daily admits it possible that forces at work here and there we: 

inspired by such a method, but, we are told: 


““To our mind, this interpretation isfalse. Aft 
the severe nervous shock which Briand, one m 
safely say, gave to the entire world, and aft 
the bitter disappointment experienced by a § 
cialistie German Chancellor, it seems to us th 
every euphemistic interpretation is out of plae 
Naturally, the three points of the communiqué a: 
closely related, and the French will undoubtedly a 
tempt to make the evacuation negotiations d 
pendent upon the adjustment of the reparatio 
question. In reality this danger does not appear 
be so grave for many reasons. On the one hand, | 
has been clearly demonstrated that the Germe 
people, inclusive of the inhabitants of the Rhin 
land, no longer view the evacuation of the occupi 
territory as a political concession for which we ai 
prepared to offer counter payments. On the oth 
hand, one can not in the least share Briand’s op 
mism which goes so far as to believe in the possibili 
of a solution of the reparations problem in the ve 
near future.” 2 


Another Nationalist newspaper, the Leipz 
Neueste Nachrichten, avers that, meager as the resul 
of the Geneva conversations may be, Germany has no rea 
to bewail her fate, altho she must not be guilty of self-decepti 
it warns, and adds: 


‘“Tf we wish to achieve a solution which will permit us 
gain our freedom in the near future by means of hard and wu 
remitting labor, we shall have to fight for it. For the opp 
tion will leave no stone unturned to cloud over the meag 
but definite results of Geneva by finally interpreting into the 
all they would like to see contained in the Geneva agreem 
but which simply is not there now. But did not God give tf 
Germans common sense that they may use it to their own @ 
vantage instead of to the advantage of others? If we approae 
the negotiations with the conviction that politeness towar 
the victors in the war demands our being more stupid tha 
we really are, then we shall have to pay for it until it hurts. 

“Tne French will certainly attempt to bring in their a 


on one point there can be no difference of opinion 
among all Germans, whether they live in occupied 
or unoccupied territory, and that is, that ‘no 
material sacrifices must be made in favor of our 
opponents in exchange for the evacuation which 
Germany still claims as its right.’ This distin- 
guished journalist goes on to say: 


“But above all, there must be no new payments 
made in advance, for it would always remain 
doubtful whether they would be credited when 
the total sum of our obligations has been deter- 
mined. The French negotiators came to Geneva 
with the secret hope that Germany would be pre- 
pared to mobilize a part of the railroad obligations 
in return for an early evacuation of the Rhineland. 
When Briand returned to Paris he had to inform 
Poincaré that the realization of his desires was 
hopeless. In consequence of this, the French de- 
mand is now concerned with the fixing of the amount 
of Germany’s total debt so that France may now 
realize a portion of the entire debt. This is a com- 
plete change in Poincaré’s attitude. But the new 
French demand could not be recognized without 
sacrificing the thesis of Germany’s undisputed right 
to the evacuation. And it was not recognized. 


ZL, 


\ 


PERMANENT 


“ZA 
Wie 


A GERMAN SLAM 


THe WeEsTERN Powers: ‘‘Of course Michel can never get over that wall, but we 
must watch him all the more closely in case he should.” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


id in every sense of the word, ‘dear’ protégés, the Poles, into 
e negotiations concerning the Western boundary. And it is 
ually certain that herein they will have the support of England.” 
An authoritative French view is afforded by the Paris Temps, 
sequently described as an organ of the French Foreign Office, 
hich observes: 


“The three decisions of principle taken at Geneva form the 
ginning of a great undertaking, but this beginning does not 
low one to foresee with entire certainty what the final solution 
li be. It is more necessary than ever to be skeptical of facile 
rmulas inspired by idealistic aims but of no value in the do- 
ain of facts. If the conversations at Geneva have produced 
valuable first effect in preparing the way for negotiations, 
is precisely because the only reasonable method was followed. 
hat method consists in subjecting to the technical 
amination of experts qualified for the task, the prob- 
ms under consideration instead of rushing to con- 
usions through brilliant improvisation. Thus the 
‘st step is happily taken, but it must not be over- 
oked that we shall again be confronted with many 
fficulties, and that we have many obstacles to 
rmount. We are on the way now for a diplomatic 
iterprise of long duration, which is extremely com- 
icated by its political and financial aspects and 
hich can not be led to a good end unless all the 
wties concerned are resolved to give proof up to 
e end of good-will and good faith.’ 


mes THE LEAGUE PAY BRITAIN? 


HAT THE BRITISH get for their money 
out of the “‘faree at Geneva,” as some 
\ irate British observers describe the opera- 
ons of the League of Nations, is said to be 
using many people in England to wonder what 
at vast organization does for the money it costs. 
he matter has taken on an acute interest, it is 
leged, because this year’s budget shows an in- 
ease of $300,000 for the League which Britain 
isuecessfully sought to reduce to $200,000. Strong 
jection, it seems, was brought by those opposed 
additional expenditure, against the creation of 
venteen new posts in the International Labor 
ffice. A Diplomatic Correspondent of the London Evening 
‘andard who has much fault to find with the workings of the 
eague claims that indisputably the League owes much to 
reat Britain and the Empire for its maintenance, and he de- 
ares that if they were to withdraw, the whole structure would 
Al like a house of cards. 

What is more, this adverse critic ventures to say that 
ich a collapse of the League would not be regretted by any 
ae who realizes how Britain’s entanglements and commit- 
tents abroad are increased by the operations of the League, 
ad he continues: 


big stiff!” 


“Britain is the largest contributor to the funds of the League. 
ther nations are spending ‘our’ money. In the view of many 
eople the conferences and inquiries ordered by the Assembly and 
ye Council, which concern particular countries essentially, 
od largely help to send up expenditure, should receive special 
mmtributions from such countries. 

“he Secretariat of the League was created by Article 6 of the 
fovenant, which lays down that it shall comprise a Secretary- 
feneral ‘and such secretaries and staff as may be required,’ who 
re to be ‘appointed by the Secretary-General with the approval 
f the Council,’ but does not define the duties of the organization. 
“The original organizers were thus given a free hand. They 
reated an organization with two sides. On the one hand there 
a purely administrative staff, which is necessary and which, on 
he whole, does its work well. 

“On the other hand, the organizers aimed at creating an 
iternational Civil Service, and the Secretariat has also a techni- 
al and political staff consisting, besides the Secretary-General, 
f a Deputy Secretary-General, three under-Secretaries-General, 
nd about a dozen sections presided over by Directors or Chiefs of 
ervice. 
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“This experiment has, in my opinion, failed. 

“‘From the report presented to the Council in May of last year 
it appears that the total staff increased from 183 in 1920 (the year 
in which the Secretariat moved from London to Geneva) to 
347 in 1921 and 467 in 1926, the last figure including 34 on proba- 
tion and 68 temporary officials.’ 


The members of an international civil service, we read then, 
are, or should be, as Lord Balfour said in 1920, “‘ the servants only 
of the League of Nations,” not of the country of which they are 
citizens, and their duties, to quote Lord Balfour again, ‘‘are not 
national but international.’’ Unfortunately, this is an ideal diffi- 
cult to realize, we are told by this correspondent of The Evening 
Standard, and it would seem to imply that the best men avail- 


? LEAGUE 


POLICE COURT 


A BRITISH JIBE AT THE LEAGUE 


Tur Worup PrpresTrRIAN: “I hope they suspend your license this time, you 


Mars (the Road Hog): ‘“‘Don’t make me laugh—why, I own this place!”’ 


—The Daily Express (London). 


able should be chosen apart from their nationality, but the five 
Great Powers ‘‘started off by dividing the five high posts in the 
Secretariat among themselves.’’ Moreover, it is charged, both 
as regards appointment and promotion, the preservation of what 
may be called the balance of power is always taken into 
account, and it is further stated that: 


“The best man can not be chosen if his nationality is con- 
sidered to be already sufficiently represented in the Secretariat 
and, when a Directorship of Section is vacant, the various 
Powers scramble to get it for a man of their own nationality. 

‘“‘Tf it should happen at any time that one nationality greatly 
preponderated in the Secretariat, especially in the higher posts, 
the League would be insdanger of falling to pieces. As it is, there 
are bitter complaints that England, France, and Italy are over- 
represented on the staff. 

“Tord Palfour’s ideal has not been realized. There is not much 
international spirit in the Secretariat. Some is to be found 
among the English and Scandinavian members, but it is non- 
existent among the members belonging to the so-called Latin 
countries and their satellites, who are frankly propaganda agents 
of their respective governments. 

“The Secretariat is split up into cliques, not all on a racial 
basis, and there is as much tittle-tattle and scandal-mongering as 
in a country town. 

‘‘Tn default of an international spirit, there has grown up a sort 
of professionalism which is mischievous. The Geneva bureau- 
eracy is pushing the League, which has not yet begun the work 
for which it was founded, to justify its existence by a series 
of international police regulations, which, if we do not look out, 
will seriously hamper our liberties. 

“The professionalism takes other forms. Certain active 
officials of the Secretariat consider it their function to give out 
ex cathedra pronouncements for the guidance of the universe 
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through confiding correspondents, who serve them out to the 
public as the opinion of ‘League circles.’ 

‘Active people with little to do naturally seek an outlet for 
their activity. The Information Section, for example, is busy 
during sessions of the Council or the Assembly, but at other 
times the duties of its members seem to consist chiefly in reading 
the newspapers of their respective countries.” 

This British complainer against the workings of the League 
then hazards the remark that, perhaps, because the English 
officials have a certain amount of international spirit, the 
propaganda of ‘‘League circles’? has usually an anti-British 
tendency. Flatly he asserts then that officials of the League 
take sides in disputed political questions in a way that would not 
be tolerated in any civil service. 
He relates, also, that last year 
an official of the League con- 
ducted anactive campaign among 
the international journalists at 
Geneva, whom he informed that 
England was the great obstacle 
to disarmament, because at that 
time the British delegation was 
opposing the attempt of the 
French to prevent any land dis- 
armament by insisting on the 
maintenance of universal military 
service and unlimited reserves. 


THE COMPLAINTS OF 
MINER-HARVESTERS 
IN CANADA 


BOLD EXPERIMENT 
A to relieve some of the 
unemployed in Britain, 


by placing them as harvesters in 
western Canada, is regarded in 
the main to have been success- 
ful, altho a minority of “‘dis- 
gruntled and unfit” 
returned to England with sen- 
sational stories of the ‘‘eruel 
mistreatment”? they had _ re- 
ceived. From the first, we are 
told, the complaints of the British 
miner-harvesters sent to Canada 
were so uncritically sponsored 
by two prominent Labor members of Parliament that to the 
London Daily News they seemed to lack reality. The mal- 
contents were obviously few, for out of 8,500 who set out 
happily to the work, we are told, only 200 turned back. And 
this journal thinks their murmurings against their hosts become 
merely grotesque when it is recalled that they are quarreling with 
a wage of $4 and $5 a day, or rather more than six times as much 
as the unemployment insurance at home, to which they return. 
It is noted then that the two Labor members in Parliament who 
were championing the complaining harvesters withdrew their 
charges, and their withdrawal was backed up by a reassuring 
telegram from the Right Honorable J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
leader of the Independent Labor party in the House of Commons, 
and England’s former Labor Prime Minister. Yet The Daily 
News believes it is difficult to wipe out the harm that unsub- 
stantiated charges such as those of the miner-harvesters do to 
the cause of labor in general. Interviewed on his arrival from 
Canada at Southampton, by the Labor correspondent of this 
newspaper, Mr. MacDonald said of the trouble with a section 
of the unemployed sent out for harvest work: 


workers 


“T asked some of the responsible people to try to straighten it 


A BRIGHTER VISION FOR BRITAIN’S WORKERS 


“In the past the trade tools of British carpenters, machinists, 
masons,’ factory hands and others have successfully been ham- 
mered into plowshares in Canada—why not the miner’s pickax?”’ 


—A. G. Racey in The Daily Star (Montreal). 


out, because some of the complaints were so obviously and a 
surdly exaggerated as to make it difficult for men with re 
grievances to get them redrest. There is no doubt that certay 
people made a determined attempt to spread discontent. i . 

‘“My own impression from what I heard is that a considerabj 
number of the men will remain, but the difficulty of winter en 
ployment for casual farm labor has still to be got over. I belieyp 
however, that some scheme for dealing with this matter could } 
arranged, and I think our own Government is most serious} 
responsible for the neglect of this matter.” 

From the Canadian angle we find the Toronto Mail and Empi 
saying that some of the men who crossed the seas to secure en 
ployment on the farms in the Prairie Provinces during the harve 
season are reported by a Britis 
newspaper to have told on the 
return home ‘‘amazing tales 
of their experiences in Canad. 
This Toronto daily cites tH 
London People as saying thd 
the miner-harvesters charge 
that they were asked to wor 
for smaller wages than they ha 
been led to expect, and we a 
further advised that: 


“‘Several asserted that, afté 
failing to find work or refusing ¢ 
work at the wages offered then 
they had been forced to tray} 
long distances back to Winnipe 
by surreptitiously riding 
freight-trains, had been ‘drive 
away from freight-trains lik 
criminals,’ and on reaching W 
nipeg were placed under an arma 
guard. Somearealleged to hay 
said that, on protesting again: 
the offers of wages made to then 
they were threatened with 
volvers by the farmers. A La 
eashire man named Glover 
reported to have said he 
seen hundreds of men hopeles* 
stranded and to have added: * 
know several cases where mw 
committed suicide by hangis 
themselves in farm buildings” 

‘*Possibly some harvesters @ 
encounter farmers who were ti 
willing to pay $5 a day to ine: 
perienced workers, and possibly 
too, a proportion of the men fro 
Great Britain were physieaii 
unfit for the work they proposed to attempt. <A few of the hai 
vesters did ride on freight-trains in the West, but, had th: 
known it, none needed to do so. All were entitled to travel 6 
passenger-trains on their journey eastward to the Atlantic s 
board, even if they lacked money wherewith to pay their railw 
fares. As for the statement that workless men were kept und 
an armed guard in Winnipeg, it has been asserted that the du 
of the guard was not to hold the harvesters in custody, but 
keep other people out of the place where arrangements were i 
made for the transportation of the harvesters back to their home 
One British harvester did commit suicide in Canada, and M 
David Kirkwood, a Scotch Labor member of the Britis 
House of Commons, personally investigated the case. M 
Kirkwood reported that the harvester had been placed with 
good family in western Canada, had no reason to complain ¢ 
the treatment he had received in this Dominion, but had bee 
despondent on the steamship before he reached this country 
Had there been other cases of suicide among the harvesters the 
would certainly have been noted by Canadian newspapers. 

“Very likely a good many of the harvesters quoted in 7] 
People deserved sympathy. They had engaged in a venture ft 
which they were not fitted and were returning to their homes 2 
better off than when they left them. Some of the travelers eé: 
aggerated the hardships that they and their companions endure 
possibly to excuse their own failures in Canada. The tales | 
such men may do little harm in localities where the narrators ai 


town, but circulated widely they may create in Great Britain 
rong impressions of conditions in Canada. The effect of 
ose tales may be counteracted by the reports or by the letters 
other harvesters, for, happily, as the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
acDonald and Mr. David Kirkwood have testified, the great 
ajority of the men who came to Canada found conditions in 
is country satisfactory to them and many were anxious to 
main here.” 


With sharp emphasis the Montreal Daily Star calls attention 
the fact that the miner-harvesters were not indentured 
borers or slaves foreed to work against their will, and it adds 
at if they did not choose to work they were assured that they 
ould be given subsistence money and their fares would be paid 
ver the 4,000 miles that 
parated them from 
me. This important 


adian paper con- 
nues as follows: 
“There are rumors 


at certain farmers, see- 
@ the market of har- 
ist labor unusually well 
led, sought to lower 
e standard wage and 
fered some of the new- 
mers an absurdly low 
ale. The Immigration 
partment might well 
ke steps to see what 
ith there is in these 
ories. Canada can not 
ord to let these men 
back and say that an 
ort was made to coerce 
em into labor at a low 
e. While it is true 
at work has been found 
' thousands, while the 
aleontents are propor- 
mately few, yet there 
a lurking suspicion 
at certain influences are at work to wreck this entire scheme. 
me of those who should have been most active and enthusiastic 
out this influx put every conceivable obstacle in the way of its 
ecessful achievement. 

“Until every one of the ten thousand men has been transformed 
to a contented settler he should be regarded as a ward of the 
overnment and Ottawa should see to it that her wards are 
eated with kindliness, with sympathy and with courtesy. This 
the treatment to which they are entitled as fellow Britishers 
id guests. No other sort of welcome will satisfy the vast 
ajority of Canadians.” 
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A western Canadian daily, the Calgary Herald, tells us that as 
r as can be ascertained the great proportion of the 8,500 im- 
igrant harvesters are at work and satisfied. Dominion em- 
loyment officials are reported to have asserted that less than 
per cent. of these workers have asked to be returned home at 


ace, and The Herald remarks: 


“Tf this estimate is approximately correct, the success of the 
periment of transferring such a large body of men so far and to 
ork foreign to their experience is remarkable. 

“While a great deal depends on the spirit of the miners them- 
Ives in performing their work, the treatment they receive from 
1e individual farmers is an important factor in determining how 
any of them will decide to remain in Canada permanently. 
hey are working under conditions new to them and at employ- 
ent to which they are unaccustomed. Sympathy and under- 
anding on the part of their present employers are most essen- 
al. The farmer can do his share in making them realize the 
‘eat possibilities which abound in this country and aiding them 
decide whether they will stay in Canada or return to face the 
uwzards of unemployment in the old country. Many of the men 
ho are now employing the miners were themselves British 
amigrants a few years ago. What they have accomplished 
in be achieved by the harvester miners provided they have the 
termination to succeed and the will to work.” 
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CANADA WELCOMES BRITAIN’S MINERS TO GOLDEN GAIN 
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CEYLON STEERING TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


NDISMAYED BY THE TRIALS attending the in- 
troduction of government in India, the 
British, we are told, have under way a similar experi- 

ment in Ceylon, which is quite a separate political entity from 
India. It is ruled from the Colonial Office in London, while an 
entirely different department, the India Office in London, gov- 
erns India. Newspapers of divergent opinions in the Island of 
Ceylon are keenly interested in the plan announced for re- 
modeling Ceylon’s constitution. This plan proposes to concede 
political rights to practically all adult males and to women 
above thirty years of age, we are informed, and it is pre- 
dieted that in operation 
it will multiply Ceylon’s 
voters ninefold, an in- 
erease from 200,000 to 
1,850,000. The property 
be 
wiped out, it appears, 
and as the test of literacy 
is not to be instituted, 
and only 34 per cent. of 
the populationis literate, 
it is considered as in- 
evitable that a large per- 
centage of the electorate 
will be unlettered. So 
the recommendation has 
roused considerable con- 
troversy in the press and 
from the platform, and 
Indian writers tell us fur- 
ther that people claim- 
ing to be progressive 
look upon the project as 
the introduction of de- 
mocracy in Ceylon, while those of a conservative turn of mind 
call it a leap in the dark. The Colombo Ceylon Daily News, 
which is owned by Ceylonese, takes the view that: 


democratic 


qualification, is to 


2 


eos 


i 


—The Western Mail (Cardiff). 


“The granting of manhood suffrage stands for a greater ad- 
vance in the political development of this country than anything 
that has happened during the past hundred years. And when to 
this is joined the gift of the franchise to women over the age of 
thirty, a step has been taken whose beneficial effects on the well- 
being of the country no man ean calculate. This generous ex- 
tension of the franchise takes place in a setting admirably 
designed to give it the fullest scope. The abolition of the perni- 
cious communal representation—that is to say, each com- 
munity and even some creeds voting separately, each choosing 
its own representative in the Congress, or Ceylon Legislative 
Council, as it is called—will enable the men and women of 
Ceylon to take their place in national life under conditions free 
from the taint of caste, communal and religious prejudices.” 


An opposite opinion is exprest by the British Colombo Times of 
Ceylon, and Britishers are said practically to control banking, 
insurance and commerce in Ceylon, to own and operate by far 
the greater portion of the acreage under tea and rubber, and to 
hold most of the high positions in the Government of the Colony: 


‘‘The prospect of universal suffrage has come as a rude shock 
to the educated Ceylonese. The Western mind has grown more 
or less accustomed to conditions wherein, politically, Jack is as 
good as his master, but this is something entirely foreign to all 
traditions in the East, and if there is one point in connection 
with the proposals on which educated Ceylonese opinion seems 
to be unanimous, it is in the disapproval of universal suffrage, 
which would give to an illiterate majority a huge predominance 
of votes over a literate minority, and would uproot not only the 
political, but the social strata. We think that the reeommenda- 
tions in this connection ean be looked upon by the British 
with equanimity, but we fully appreciate the apprehension and 
disapproval which exist in the minds of cultured Ceylonese.” 


Photographs by courtesy of the Cornstalk Products Company 


CORN-STALKS “ENNOBLED” INTO PAPER IN EIGHT HOURS—CHEMISTRY’S AID FOR THE FARM 


CHEMICAL FARM-RELIEF BY “ENNOBLING” FARM-WASTE 


HIS WAS DISCUST at the Institute of Chemistry, 

held this year at Northwestern University, Evanston, 

Illinois, and it was declared to bea solution of the farm 
problem, which promises salvation and a stemming of migra- 
tion. from the countryside to cities. The chemists agreed on 
what Waldemar Kaempffert, writing in the New York Times, 
calls ‘‘a simple formula’; namely, ‘‘Let industry ennoble the 
wastes of the farm.’’ Let the farmer sell to the factory what he 
now burns or permits to rot. Let him become, through his wastes, 
the purveyor of valuable raw material for new, rich industries. 
It is not from the sale of meat that the packing kings have grown 
rich, but from wastes that the old-time butcher threw away. 
Mr. Kaempffert proceeds: 


‘“Hven the chemists were astonished at what they had already 
accomplished for farmers. According to Prof. O. R. Sweeney, of 
Towa State College, some 3,000 known industrial products can 
be made from corn-stalks, corn-cobs, oat-chaff, cottonseed hulls, 
peanut-shells, and straw. . The chemist has already laid the 
foundation of hundreds of new industries. Real farm-relief will 
follow when farm and factory are integrated. 

‘“Thus far industry has been more active in bringing about this 
integration than agriculture. A large manufacturer of wood pulp 
finds that he generates huge volumes of hydrogen as a by- 
product. If there were enough airships in the country, he might 
sell it to the companies that own them. We have only a few 
government airships, and these are inflated with non-inflam- 
mable helium. 

‘“What can he do with his gas? He knows that when hydro- 
gen is passed through a soft fat or an oil, a hard fat is obtained 
which can compete with lard. Accordingly this wood-pulp 
manufacturer buys large tracts of land in Florida, plants, pea- 
nuts, and then uses his waste hydrogen to convert peanut-oil 
into a substitute for butter. 

‘A Louisiana company makes fibrous products, such as wall- 
board, out of bagasse—all that is left after sugar has been 


Squeezed out of cane. Bagasse, once a nuisance, becomes t) 
main product; sugar is actually relegated to the place of bh 
product.” 


A dozen such examples, we are told, were cited at the Instituis 
They prove, comments Mr. Kaempffert, that there is a use fe 
farm-waste—but they do not teach Iowa and Kansas the meeli 
anism of integration. 


These companies own their own farms 
and selling land instead of waste is not a solution of the fara 
problem. He suggests, however: | 


“‘Coal-tar derivatives are numbered by tens of thousand: 
And there is more waste stuff left on the farm than ever came or 
of coal. Who knows what riches may be extracted from peel 
ings, hulls, and chaff? 

“Industry pants hard in its effort to keep up with the re 
search chemist. In facet, some of his transformations mee 
requirements of which the world is not yet fully aware! Tak 
furfural, for example—a limpid liquid discovered as far back a 
1861. The tonnage of furfural that can be obtained from cob 
thrown away in the corn belt is five times greater than that o 
by-products extracted from American coal tar, according to Pro 
fessor Sweeney. Add to that the furfural that can be distille 
from cottonseed hulls, peanut hulls, and nut hulls in general, an 
it is plain that industry could be deluged with it. 

“What shall be done withit all? One hundred pounds of corn 
cobs contain twenty-four pounds of furfural, which is so good 
fuel that it can run automobiles. What if the oil-wells run dr 
and gasoline becomes a chemical curiosity? 

““What is needed,” said Dr. H. G. Knight of the Bureau ¢ 
Chemistry, ‘is a careful determination of the value of a waste fo 
each of its different uses under different conditions. Withou 


such information the choice of a method of industrial utilizatio 


may be more or less of a gamble.’”’ 


But will business men meet the conditions? asks the write 
Have they imagination as well as judgment? When rayon we 


mmercially introduced, he reminds us, a committee of silk 
wmufacturers was appointed to study its possibilities as a com- 
titor of silk. A passing fancy, a mere fad, was the verdict. 
»w twice as much rayon is made as silk, and the United States 
ne produces annually 100,000,000 pounds. 


To quote again: 


“With 16,000,000 tons of corn-stalks left each year on the 
ms—enough to make 8,000,000 tons of paper—and with the 
ssibility of converting straw into tar, illuminating gas, acetic 
d, wood alcohol, xylose, furfural, oxalic acid, strawboard and 
nber, the Federal and State Governments have been, stirred 
50 action. A year ago Congress appropriated enough money to 
able the Bureau of Standards to study the economics of farm 
»stes. lowa likewise supplied funds. The State College has 
peted an experimental mill in which wallboard, three-eighths 
an inch thick and two feet wide, is made from ‘cornestalks at 
erate of eight feet a minute. At Danville, Illinois, an aban- 
ned automobile factory and some car-shops have been trans- 
‘med into a plant for reducing corn-stalks to a pulp, out of which 
rehment paper and rayon are made. Fully $350,000 has thus 
been invested in the enterprise. 
“Tn all such experimenting the chemist deals with cellulose, 
© most abundant and also the most mysterious solid in the 
rid. Everything that grows in soil is built up out of this cell 
ff. If itis to rustle as silk, it must be broken down into some- 
ing that is almost pure cellulose. 
“Then comes the process of converting this cellulose into 
eral thousand different substances that nature never dreamed 
making. And what an array it is! Insulating material in 
xe ible sheets or boards, synthetic lumber, compounds that 
mic ivory, amber, and "tortoise-shell, substitutes for leather, 
plosives that have made war horrible, lacquers of a thousand 
es that dry in an instant, films, and now ‘sniafil,’ which prom- 
S a take the place of wool. 
“When he studies what organisms are able to do with cellulose, 
e chemist loses conceit. The ant, specifically the termite, 
es something that the human being ean not do. The termite 
meat cellulose and thrive onit. So can the teredo that bores its 
wy through wooden piles, and the goat that accepts a piece of 
‘apping paper as a breakfast. 
“What a miracle the silkworm performs! It chews up mul- 
rry leaves and changes them into silk. The finest laboratories 
the world prove to be the intestinal tracts of worms and 
ects. 
“Tt must be said for the chemist that all this has not been lost 
him. His promising and startling discoveries justify the 
lief that as a good cook looks on a grazing sheep as a collection 
chops and roasts, so the chemical Brillat Savarin of the next 
ntury may see in a sack of sawdust or a pile of husks dinner for 
ty 
Ban bacterial fermentation makes it possible for lower animals 
thrive on lignocellulose, why not administer the right kind of 
eteria to man, and then give him a dish of chopped straw for 
neheon? 
“But there is another way of attacking this problem; that is, 
rtly to digest corn-stalks, straw, hulls and chaff outside of the 
\dy and thus produce something which is acceptable. After 
|, gastric digestion is a chemical process. What we need, then, 
an artificial stomach to digest cellulose outside of our bodies. 
speriments made during the war in Sweden and Germany 
oved that cattle waxed fat on ‘kraft’ straw. As much as ten 
nds of sawdust cooked with sodium hydroxid could be given 
a horse in a day. If it were not for the lignin, which is indi- 
stible, and which must be removed, farm animals could be 
fely fed on raw chips and sawdust. 
“The next step is not so easy, and yet progress has been made. 
igar has been made from cellulose by Prof. Friedrich Bergius of 
eidelberg. 
“Commercial glucose has hitherto been obtained chiefly from 
rm. Americans pour hundreds of thousands of pounds of it on 
1eatcakes, and candy-makers buy it by the carload. Bergius 
tains about sixty-five pounds of glucose from a hundred of 
wdust. So promising is this process of transforming cellulose 
at a British company has erected a factory to carry it out in 
vitzerland. 
“Give Archimedes a fulerum in space and he will move the 
rid. Give the chemist his formula and he will unlock the gates 
a hidden industrial El Dorado. He will tell the farmer what 
pe of corn or wheat will produce the best salable refuse, and 
e forester what kind of fast-growing tree ought to be planted 
feed animals and men. In a word, he will be able to predict, 
id prediction is the chief function of science.” 
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THE DRUGGIST DEFENDS HIS PRICES 


HE NEWSPAPER JOKERS are going a little too far, 

in the editorial opinion of The Druggists’ Circular 

(New York). The negro who explained his charge for 
killing a calf by the statement that most of it was not for the 
killing per se, but for the ‘‘ know-how,” had the right idea. When 
a prescription is filled, one pays not for the components, but for 
the “know-how,” to obtain which the pharmacist has spent 
years in study and experience, and without which his product 
would be as likely to kill as to eure. This, at any rate, is the gist 
of the editor’s argument, to which he respectfully calls the atten- 
tion of his jesting colleagues, meanwhile beseeching them to 
“have a heart,” lest the prescription-using public lose faith in 
those who serve them. The editorial runs substantially thus: 


“When the funny man in the newspaper runs short of subjects, 
he can always fall back on a joke about druggists’ prices. Almost 
everybody has a prescription filled some time or other, and the 
jokesmith is sure of having a sympathetic following. There are 
lots of things that the man whose sole object is to amuse does not 
consider it necessary to mention, and of which the uninformed 
and unthinking part of the public takes no cognizance. 

“Tn the first place, it may be stated frankly that prices charged 
in the prescription department for a mixture of two or three 
drugs are greater in proportion than for the same quantities 
bought over the sales counter. The reasons are well-known to 
every one who has given the matter mature thought: 

“The pharmacist in the prescription department receives a 
higher salary than a mere salesman. He is more nearly in the 
position of the physician who charges two dollars for writing the 
prescription than that of the young man in the front part of the 
store who sells ammonia water by the bottle.” 


Even aside from this, however, the prescription department is 
on a footing very different from that of the sales counter, merely 
from the merchandising standpoint. Says the editor: 


“In his preseription department the druggist can not choose 
the lines he will carry, but must be prepared to supply at once 
what any physician may order at any time. In many eases he 
can not buy often, as an original package of*some little used item 
may last a long time and cost more than the profit on the first 
half-dozen prescriptions in which he uses a few grains of that 
item. If the original package deteriorates before it is used up, it 
may prove a net loss to him. 

“Time is a big factor in any business. It takes very little time 
to weigh and wrap an ounce of zine sulfate or of camphor, but 
when a few grains of these substances are to be dispensed in the 
form of eye water, more time and eare are required to weigh them 
accurately, more time and care are necessary to see that either 
they are completely dissolved or that any undissolved residuum. 
is filtered out. Further time and care are used in making sure 
that the bottle is sterile, and that many other precautions are ob- 
served in order that the product may give the desired results. 

“Before a druggist can hold himself out as being a prescrip- 
tionist, he must equip his store with various kinds of more or less 
expensive apparatus. He must have balances accurate to the 
fraction of a grain, measuring glasses graduated with almost 
microscopic accuracy, filters, percolators, facilities for heating 
and cooling, special provisions for keeping certain drugs in a 
proper state, stills, mixing machinery, and other things that the 
public knows little or nothing about, but all of which add to the 
overhead of the pharmacist. 

‘‘We wonder if it ever occurs to the man who writes the pithy 
paragraphs for the newspapers that he is inconsistent in his drug- 
store jokes. He talks about overcharging for filling prescriptions, 
and he talks about the department- -store appearance of the front 
of the drug store. If there is so much profit in filling preserip- 
tions, why does the druggist find it necessary, in order that he 
may make a living, to put in hardware, jewelry, stationery, candy, 
a lunch counter, phonographs, radio sets, umbrellas, clocks, and all 
the rest of it? Some of the larger drug-stores have found that the 
prescription department is their least profitable one. Still, such 
a department is necessary to make a store a drug-store, and there 
is a peculiar drawing power about a drug-store. 

‘““No one objects to the newspaper humorists. The danger is 
that unless the public hears the truth now and then it will begin 
to take jokesmiths seriously and regard the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession as a band of extortionists. That would be unfortunate.” 
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SUMAC LEMONADE 


EMONADE OR ‘“‘SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD,” may 

be made from the red fruit of the sumac, we are told in 

The Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin (St. Louis . 

The common belief that the red-fruited sumacs are poisonous is 
quite erroneous, we are told, the fruit of the poison sumae being 


a dirty white. Says The Bulletin: 

“From the time its berries ripen in midsummer until well 
into the winter, no bush is more conspicuous along the roadsides 
of eastern North America than the common sumac. It is so 
attractive in fruit, particularly when the leaves also turn red 
after frost, that gardeners have forgiven it for being common- 
place and native, and of late years have taken it into their gardens. 
A very few of the thousands who have seen and admired the 
brilliant fruits may have tasted them and found that they were 
distinctly acid, rather like lemon juice with a hint of strawberry 
or cherry flavoring. Fewer still 
have learned that they are indeed 
so lemon-like that we ean use 
them, as did the American Indians, 
to produce a very refreshing fruit 
drink which ean searcely be dis- 
tinguished from genuine lemonade. 

“Any of our common _ red- 
berried summer-fruiting sumacs 
may be used: the common stag- 
horn sumac, its milky-juiced rela- 
tive, the smooth sumac, or the 
much smaller dwarf sumac. The 
ade can be made any time after 
the fruits have ripened until the 
berries have fallen. The ripeness 
of the fruits can be tested in 
several ways, most easily by the 
smell. When fully ripe they smell 
surprizingly like red-raspberry 
jam. It may be that the dark 
red color adds to the illusion, but 
no other two materials have ever 
seemed so strikingly similar in 
odor as sumac berries warmed by 
the sun of an August afternoon 
and freshly made raspberry jam. 
A more exact method of testing 
the fruits is by the taste. The 
fruits are ripe if the finger, when 
rubbed gently over them, tastes sharply acid, much as tho it had 
been stuck in a cut lemon.”’ 


Courtesy of Missouri Botan cal Garden 


It seems that the flavor in which we are interested is located 
in the hairs which clothe the fruit, the juice itself being bitter. 
For this reason one needs to get as much flavor as possible out of 
the hairs and as little as possible from the rest of the plant. Then 
about the equipment: 


“Little equipment is needed to make the drink: one or two 
basins or large bowls, a fine-meshed cheese-cloth, and a pitcher 
of water. Fill one of the bowls partly full of water, take up a 
single head of sumac and break or brush off the separate berries, 
working as rapidly as possible. Repeat the process with two or 
three more heads until the water is fairly full of berries. Then 
plunge the tips of the fingers into the water and rub the berries 
briskly between them. Do not squeeze too hard, for the object 
is not to press out the juice, but to break the tiny hairs on the 
surface. Rub for a few minutes, then strain the liquid through 
a double-folded cheese-cloth, sweeten, and dilute to taste. 

“Tf the directions have been followed the flavor may be de- 
pended upon. It varies somewhat with the three species used, 
but may generally be compared to lemonade with a dash of 
cherry juice. The color is quite another matter. It is never 
twice the same, and can be anything from a dirty yellow or ruddy 
brown to a bright rose or orange. Freshly ripened fruit usually 
gives brighter colors than that collected during the winter, ‘but 
even here there are too many exceptions to permit a rule. 

“*But what about poison sumac,’ some one will say, ‘is there 
no danger of getting hold of it by mistake?’ None at all, as long 
as only red-fruited sumacs are gathered. So much has been 
written and told about ‘poison shumacks’ and so few people 
have seen the real article, that in many parts of the country it is 
commonly believed that red sumacs are the poisonous ones. 


A NEW SOURCE OF LEMONADE: THE SUMAC 


Fortunately, the true poison sumacs are strikingly different frop 
the red-berried ones. They are swamp-loving shrubs, and a 
seldom met with by those who have a fear of wet feet. 


clusters. For them, as for many other poison berries, the 
we learned in childhood is a safe guide: 


‘“*Berries red, have no dread. 
Berries white, flee from sight.’”’ 


POWER-TRANSMISSION BY RADIO 


HE TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY RADIO f 

lighting and other industrial purposes has long beq 

discust as a theoretical possibility, but only recently ‘ | 
it been considered as a subject of practical experiment. 
investigation, we are told in the radio section of the New You 
Sun, is now in progress in FY 
gland, where the General Eleety 
Company is conducting tests wif 
an electron tube having a po 
input of 30,000 watts, eviden 
contemplating that a bank of tl 
powerful tubes in series will rad 
ate sufficient energy over a 0 
siderable distance for ie 
town or operating the machiner 
of afactory. We read: ; 


‘““A report from London 4 
Washington, D. C., 
these far-reaching preliminaz 
tests states that the researe 
laboratory producing these 
kilowatt valves or tubes 
aiming at wave-length far belo 
those at present in commerei 
use, with the possibility in mii 
of employing wireless for trai 
mitting power.’ This report, h 
ever, points out the limiting fae™ 
which may defeat such an atten 
when it is admitted that pow 
for radio signals is infinitely sm 
compared to that required 
lighting and other industrial uses. Despite this admission the & 
periments are proceeding and the results will be keenly anticipate 

‘““In the United States there are two schools of thought wie 
respect to power transmission by radio. Dr. J. H. Dellinge 
chief of the radio laboratory of the Bureau of Standards, admi 
the possibility of sending useful amounts of electric energ 
from one point to another by radio, but he scoffs at the pra: 
ticability of such an undertaking, contending that the cost < 
a power-transmitting station would be prohibitive. He poi 
out that the erection of such a plant would require the wealth - 
Henry Ford—let us say at least $2,000,000,000. 

“Nikola Tesla, the scientific wizard, has long advocated th 
feasibility of transmitting electric energy from one place t 
another by radio. His enthusiasm on the subject is without 
damper. The ardor of C. Francis Jenkins, a Washington inver 
tor, is hardly less keen, since he claims that with radio mas’ 
comparable to the Eiffel Tower he could transmit useful amount 
of energy from coast to coast. Recent experiments by tk 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, showing that there is 
definite electric potential between the earth and any specifie 
air elevation, are somewhat in accord with these optimist 
view-points. 

‘Transmission of radio power, however, not unlike televisio} 
is one of those theoretical things which is entirely feasible in 
research laboratory but as a practical achievement it is simpl 
‘marking time.’ There is a gap between the research laborator 
and the home or factory, which must be, practically and econom 
cally, bridged before we light our homes by radio or run 01 
factories by energy flashed from a transmitter 1,000 miles di 
tant. Then, too, as somebody said about television, when tl 
demand is sufficiently great for it some inventor will arise to tl 
occasion of reducing the theory to practise—whether it be pow 
by radio or seeing motion-pictures in the home by the san 
process.” 


Wt 


- 
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WHERE CREATION STILL GOES ON 


HE “COSMIC RAYS” DISCOVERED by Prof. R. A. 

Millikan of the California Institute of Technology, and 

his demonstration that their source is far outside of the 
rth, are now familiar to most readers. Professor Millikan 
so believes that he has shown that they are produced by the 
ion of electrons to form atoms of ordinary matter, and are 
mee actual ‘‘messengers of creation.’’ But where is this crea- 
m taking place? In a paper, by himself and G. Harvey Cam- 
on, read before the National Academy of Science, and printed 
its Proceedings (Baltimore), Professor Millikan gives experi- 
ental evidence that it goes on not in stars, 
In any place where matter is aggregated, 
it in space itself—once called ‘‘empty 
ace,’ but now shown, if his theory is 
rrect, to be the seat of quite the most 
1portant processes going on in the whole 
tent of the universe. Say the authors: 


“Jf it may be regarded as established by 

e evidence heretofore advanced that 
e cosmic rays are the signals sent out 
rough the heavens of the creation of the 
mmon elements out of positive and nega- 
ve electrons, the next important question 
-attempt to answer is ‘where are these 
eative processes going on?’ To this 
testion there are two different sorts of 
pssible answers, as follows: 

“(1) In the stars where pressures, densi- 
os, and temperatures may, one or all, be 
,ormously high, or else 
““(2) In interstellar space where pres- 
res, densities and temperatures are all 
traordinarily low. 

“Tn both of these localities matter exists 
der extreme and as yet unexplored con- 
tions, and in view of the history of the 
st thirty years of physics, it would no 
ger be surprizing if matter were again 
und to behave in some hitherto unknown 
d unexpected way as a new field of 
servation is entered. 

“Of the two foregoing alternatives we 
ink it possible to eliminate the first and to establish the 
cond with considerable definiteness, and that for the two fol- 
wing reasons: 

‘*First.—If the mere presence of matter in large quantities and 
_ high temperatures favored in any way the atom-building proc- 
ses which give rise to the cosmic rays, then it is obviously to be 
pected that the sun, in view of its closeness, would send to the 
wth enormously more of them than could any other star. But 
ie fact is that all observers are agreed that the change from 
idday to midnight does not influence at all the intensity of the 
ysmic rays. This can only mean that the conditions existing 
and about the sun, and presumably also in and about other 
ars as well, are unfavorable to the atom-building processes 
hich give rise to these rays. 

‘Since, however, the rays do come to us at all times, day and 
ight, and, according to all observers, at least very nearly equally 
om all directions—according to some, as accurately as they 
ave as yet been able to make the measurements—there is 
varcely any escape from the conclusion that the atom-building 
rocesses giving rise to the cosmic rays are favored by the con- 
itions existing in interstellar space. We may not only conclude 
uite definitely that the stars are not the sources of the cosmic 
wys, but also that the main atom-building processes probably 
0 not take place inside of stars at all. 

“Second.—The foregoing conclusions may also be arrived at 
om an entirely different mode of approach, namely, from our 
leasurements of the cosmic rays. The hardest rays which we 
ave observed are completely absorbed in going through 70 
eters of water. 

“This means that, even if the atom-building processes went 
n inside a star, the resulting cosmic radiations could not 
ossibly get out, but would all be frittered away in heat before 
mergence, save in the case of those rays that originated in the 
ar’s very outermost skin. 


” 


the universe, 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


PEMPTY SPACK IS BUSY 


It is the scene of ‘‘ quite the most important 
processes going on in the whole extent of 


according to Prof. Robert 
A. Millikan, pictured above, and Mr. G. 
Harvey Cameron. 


‘“‘But we have also found that the total energy coming into the 
earth’s atmosphere in the form of cosmic rays is about one-tenth 
the total heat and light energy coming to the earth from the 
stars, exclusive of the sun. This last fact means that if the 
cosmic rays have their origins within the stars they can not, even 
at the points of their origin, have an intensity more than ten 
times that which they have when they reach the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

“In other words, if the stars are the sources of the observed 
cosmic rays, no atom-building processes can be going on in their 
interiors. 

“Tt is, however, so altogether absurd to suppose that atom- 
building processes are going on actively at the surface of a star, 
and down to a depth of a hundred meters, and then suddenly 
stop there, that we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the observed cosmic rays do 
not originate in the stars at all, but that 
they must originate under the extreme in- 
fluences of exactly the opposite sort existing 
in interstellar space.”’ 


These considerations, arising from two 
entirely new points of view, force the 
authors to conclude, they say, that the 
heat output of the stars must be derived 
from an entirely different source from the 
atom-building processes which produce the 
cosmic rays. They consequently believe 
that the process of energy emission by 
atom-building does not take place in the 
stars at all. To quote further: 


““Kddington and Jeans have found the 
souree of stellar heat not in an atom-build- 
ing process, but ratherin an atom-annihilat- 
ing process which they assume to be going 
on in the interior of stars, positive electrons 
being thought to be continually transform- 
ing their entire mass into ether waves. 

“That the atom-building processes re- 
sponsible for the cosmie rays, as distinct 
from the atom-destroying process just 
considered, actually occur, as our experi- 
ments definitely show, outside the stars, or 
at least where the rays produced by them 
can get to us, and in an energy that is of 
the same order of magnitude as that of the 
heat poured out by the star, is an extraordinarily illuminating 
fact. For it suggests at once the following incomplete eycle, 
each element in which now has the experimental credentials 
indicated in the brackets: 

‘“(1) Positive and negative electrons exist in great abundance 
in interstellar space (see the evidence of the spectroscope). 

‘“(2) These electrons condense into atoms under the influence 
of the conditions existing in outer space, viz., absence of tem- 
perature and high dispersion (see the evidence of the cosmic 
rays). 

‘*(3) These atoms then aggregate under their gravitational 
forces into stars (see the evidence of the telescope). 

**(4) In the interior of stars, under the influence of the enor- 
mous pressures, densities and temperatures existing there, an 
oceasional positive electron, presumably in the nucleus of a 
heavy atom, falls into complete coincidence with a negative, i.e., 
transforms its entire mass into an ether pulse the energy of which, 
when frittered away in heat, maintains the temperature of the 
star and furnishes most of the supply of ight and heat which it 
pours out (see the evidence of the lifetimes of the stars). 

“The foregoing is as far as the experimental evidence enables 
us to go; but the recent discovery of the second element of the 
above unfinished cycle, namely, that the supply of positive and 
negative electrons is being used up continually in the creation of 
atoms, the signals of whose birth constitutes the cosmic rays, at 
once raises imperiously the question as to why the process is still 
going on at all after the eons during which it has apparently 
been in process—or better, why the building stones of the 
atoms have not all been used up Jong ago. And the only 
possible answer seems to be to complete the cycle, and to assume 
that these building stones are continually being replenished 
throughout the heavens by the condensation, with the aid of 
some as yet wholly unknown mechanism, of radiant heat into 
positive and negative electrons.” 


LE Ee Rh Sae 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


CHEERS FOR THE OLD ORDER OF PLAYS 


HILE THE NEW PLAYS emerge on the New York 

stage and one reads the critics’ reports that rise in a 

mounting scale of ‘‘dirty—dirtier—dirtiest,”’ the quan- 
dary is what to report to prospective visitors from out of town of a 
profitable and not boring evening. Safety first may be hung 
before the doors of the Garrick Theater, where a new stock com- 
pany of English players go 
back into the mid-nineteenth 
and mid-eighteenth centuries 
for a composite presentation of 
Dickens and a writer, George 
Lillo, more esteemed in his 
own day than since. Dickens 
made game of him and his 
moralistic play, ‘‘ George Barn- 
well,’? a drama that so im- 
prest the British Parliament 
that they enacted that it 
should be presented at least 
once every year as a warning 
to young apprentices. Pro- 
spective visitors are warned 
that they had better brush up 
a little on ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby” 
beforehand, or the earliest 
scenes in the piece may pro- 
vide some bewilderment before 
one is launched into the full 
swing of the amusing bur- 
lesque. It may be noted that 
many of the leading critics 
were drawn on the opening 
night to Mae West’s latest 
challenge to police correction, 
so we turn to one of the other 
writers, Mr. Jeffrey Holmes- 
dale, of The World, giving us 
an adequate notice: 

‘*Charles L. Wagner, who is 
this season’s standard-bearer 
for the Garrick Players, hauled 
up his first curtain Monday 
night with Sir Nigel Playfair’s 
satire on how the worthy Vin- 
cent Crummles, that impresario 
of the English provinces im- 
mortalized by Charles Dickens 
in ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ went 
about his business. 

“Hor his frontispiece Sir Nigel allows his audience to file into 
the auditorium to find the curtain up showing the bare and un- 


tidy stage of the Theater Royal, Portsmouth, England—cirea 
1827. 

‘‘In comes the preposterous, ingratiating and totally hambone 
Mr. Crummles leading Mr. Nickleby and the half-witted Smike. 
One by one the members of the company arrive. There is the 
melodramatic Mrs. Crummles, who never ceases to act herself 
hoarse on and off the stage; the infant phenomenon, Miss 
Bravassa; Mr. Folair, Mr. Snevellicei, the Master Crummles, Mr. 
Lenville, et al. And not forgotten was Mrs. Grudden, who took 
the tickets, cleaned the house, acted any part at a moment’s 
notice, and took care of the Crummles family when she had no 
other duties to perform. 


execute a dance in rehearsal. 


LOOK THEM UP IN DICKENS! 


Mr. Folair and Miss Ninetta Crummles, out of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ 


Victorian exaggeration in burlesque. 


‘‘Wor this introduction Sir Nigel has used the lines and situa- 
tions practically as they appear in the novel. 

‘““Then comes the performance of George Lillo’s play, ‘George 
Barnwell or The London Merchant,’ written in 1731 as a warning 
to young apprentices against the wiles of London’s wicked ladies. 
The Garrick Theater program records that in the seventeenth 
century the English Parliament passed a resolution suggesting 
this play be performed once a 
year for the good of the nation’s 
youth, and later some benevo- 
lent gentleman provided the 
necessary funds. 

“So the audience at the Gar- 
rick was afforded a spectacle 
of Mr. Crummles and _ his 
troupe playing this piece and 
generously supplementing the 
proceedings with harlequin- 
ades, hornpipes and_ songs. 
(One of these, ‘Ode to an 
Expiring Frog,’ was, if memory 
serves, part of Mrs. Leo Hun- 
ter’s entertainment to the elec- 
tioneers in ‘The Pickwick 
Papers.’) 

““By no means least was the 
introduction of the pump and 
the two wash-tubs that Mr. 
Crummles had picked up cheap, 
and which he insisted on being 
used somewhere in the pro- 
duction. Their appearance 
brought forth a burst of ap- 
plause. 

“As an epilog the three lead- 
ing players stept before the 
curtain in modern clothes, sug- 
gesting that when Mr. Dickens 
wrote about the Crummleses, 
he laughed at them; but in the 
doing there was a note of ap- 
plause, a point of view which 
they in turn suggested to the 
audience. 

“Sir Nigel Playfair’s dra- 
matics are entertaining, at 
times highly so; but there is 
something about the produc- 
tion that suggests a clever band 
of players burlesquing the old 
order of things with their 
tongues too palpably in their 
cheeks, giving a deliberate wink 
at the audience to make sure 
we knew they were really 
laughing up their sleeves. 

“Also as far as memory 
serves, Mr. Cruikshank’s illustrations showed the Crummles 
troupe to be a tatterdemalion band of irresponsibles as untidy 
and weather-beaten as the Theater Royal, Portsmouth, itself. 
This present: production tidies them up, supplies a new coat 
of paint all around, and generally makes them over. Neverthe- 
less, it is a lot of fun and well worth seeing, even if you are not 
familiar with your ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ 

“Halliwell Hobbes, who also staged the production, makes an 
excellent job of Mr. Crummiles, tho we doubt if that worthy ever 
acted as well as his impersonator. 

“Nell Carter as Mrs. Crummles and later Mrs. Millwood, the 
wickedest woman in London, is excellent. 

‘But the performance of the evening was that of Hugh Miller 
(he may be remembered for his great performance of Alfred Jinale 
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in ‘Pickwick’) as Master Crummles, playing George Barnwell, the 
young apprentice who betrayed his employer for the love of 
wicked Mrs. Millwood, and later perished with her on the gallows 
for murdering his rich uncle. Mr. Miller has an extraordinary 
knack of looking like a Cruikshank caricature come to life. And 
apart from that he should not be allowed to leave Broadway. 

“The remainder of the large cast did sterling work in that most 
difficult of arts—that of good bur- 
lesquing of bad acting.” 


Lest there be those who find more 
delight in the stark realism of to-day 
than in superior burlesque of a by- 
goneage (this, too, being a preoccupa- 
tion of the present-day intelligentsia), 
we add the somewhat guarded re- 
port of Richard Lockridge of The 
Sun: 


“Tt is a play within a play, the 
chief source of merriment lving in the 
presentation of ‘George Barnwell, or 
The London Merchant,’ and the gay 
cavorting therein of an excellent cast 
largely imbued with the quite de- 
fensible idea that old moralistic trage- 
dies were screamingly funny. I do 
not know that new moralistic trage- 
dies are particularly less so, but full 
theatrical use of that possibility must 
wait a century or two. 

“Now it is very amusing to ob- 
serve, even through the screen of 
burlesque, those dramas over which . 
our ancestors perhaps sighed -and 
wept. All the ranting speeches, all 
the appeals to the audiences, all the 
impossible virtue and inconceivable 
vice and the earnest pointings out 
that good is good and bad is bad, 
and that the audience is possibly no better than it should be, all 
the swooning gesture and the saintly eye-making—all these are 
here, and all are amusing enough.”’ 


FADING “DEVASTATORS” 


IEWING THORNTON WILDER’S ‘‘Bridge of San 

Luis Rey,’’ as a symptom, one of our elder novelists sees 

a definite ending of the period of ‘‘debunking,’’ which we 
have harbored in the past decade or more. The book, he says, 
“ds not ‘formless, casual, meaningless, like life’; on the contrary, 
it has a shape as graceful as an urn, and it has a story to tell.” 
‘‘Nothing is satirized, nothing debunked.”’ ‘‘The sole “concern 
of the author has been to produce, if he could, a w ork of art.” 
“With some astonishment we read the strange conclusion: 
‘There is a land of the living and a land of the dead, and the 
bridge is love, the only survival, the only meaning.’ It is a 
sentence which might have been written by the Rev. Henry 
Drummond in 1890.” Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison thus looks 
backward on ‘‘the last days of the devastators,’’ and he surmises 
that these days would have been numbered in a longer past. if it 
were not that ‘‘from the American culture clubs and groups of 
little thinkers, from the towns, villages, hamlets, cross-roads, and 
haystacks had risen the hungry roar, ‘Give us more! More!’ ”’ 
It hasn’t seemed to matter a bit, he tells us in The Yale Review, 
that there isn’t any more. ‘‘It doesn’t, apparently, make the 
smallest difference that everything that can conceivably be said 
in eriticism or satire of American institutions, customs, faiths, 
tastes, occupations, amusements—shall we frankly put it, the 
whole ‘American scene’?—has long ago been said and said 
again.” Mr. Harrison bids us review the immédiate past of 
the ‘‘devastators”’: 


‘In the ten years since the war, to go no farther back, how 
many books by Americans have devoted themselves, in part or 


whole, to attacking, exposing, deriding, or just laughing at the 
Americano (or Homo Americanus, indifferently) and his ignoble 
ways and scene? Let the reader as an exercise begin, say, with 
‘Main Street’ and ‘These United States,’ and, computing back- 
ward and forward around the six or seven volumes of ‘ Prejudices,’ 
try to count his way out to the newest collection of ‘Americana,’ 
‘The Great American Band-Wagon,’ or such later contributions 


WHEN THE KIND EMPLOYER IS ROBBED 


This scene in ‘‘George Barnwell,’ the play within the play, ‘‘ When Crummles Played,’’ represents 
Mrs. Millwood, the wickedest woman in London—seen behind the desk—come to tempt George 
Barnwell, as played by Master Crummles (Hugh Miller). 


as may by this time have appeared. Let him by no means forget 
the historical and biographical works of the ‘debunkers.’ Let 
him further try to reckon roughly (for the sands of the sea are no 
more numerable) the totality of articles, essays, addresses, lec- 
tures (how eagerly do we walk miles in the rain, money in hand, 
and pack the hall to hear them!), symposia, critiques, reviews, 
skits, skats, squibs, and paragraphs, elaborating the same thesis. 
If he survive his comptometries, he is not likely to deny that, ina 
few brief years, we Americans have rolled up a literature of self- 
depreciation of absolutely staggering proportions. ”’ 


This phenomenon, avers Mr. Harrison, is as purely American 
as P. T. Barnum. ‘‘It never appeared, and could not conceiv- 
ably ever have appeared, anywhere else on the face of the earth. 
And it is American of this day only.””’ And the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole message appears to this writer as simply that 
‘‘“commonplace Americans act in a commonplace way.” 


“Doubtless the reader will think of devastating works which 
this statement does not quite seem to fit; I believe it will be found 
that the overwhelming remainder will support it. We are per- 
fectly safe in saying that, in those older countries which some of 
our writers watch so self-consciously, such an offering would pass 
absolutely unnoticed—at the most be greeted with a bored, ‘Well? 
What of it?’ How, in fact, now that we stop to think of it, do 
our writers expect commonplace people to act, and why? 

‘How comes it, then, that in our own country the simple 
gospel has had so genuine a succés fou? I believe that the ulti- 
mate secret of this curiosity will be found in a subtle psycho- 
logical truth—a human truth and, again, American only as to its 
wholesale applications. 

“The devastation movement is in essence reformatory, and 
Americans are a passionately reformatory people. We are aware 
that leaders of the movement warmly deny that it is reformatory; 
that, perhaps with instinctive defense mechanics, they make 
reform and reformers the special butts of their gibes; and that the 
cannier of them are often at pains to declare that ‘some things 
can’t be made any better.’ However, it is difficult to see that all 
this makes any difference. If the prudent disclaimers were true, 
then all the uproar and verbal massacring would stand dis- 
closed as just a rather childish game of mental skittles, mildly 


rks 


entertaining to wits and ‘wisecrackers,’ perhaps, but without the 
smallest interest for the average, earnest-minded American to 
whom, in fact, the movement nowadays most strongly appeals. 
This average follower not only pays the movement a finer com- 
pliment but also shows a sounder intuition of the truth when 
he understands that all the noise is, in fact, about something, 
and is intended to produce some result. The hoped-for result, 
as already stated, is to present us with freer, richer, and more 
interesting lives.” 

The Roosevelt era had its devastators also, tho they dealt with 
cities, packing-houses, frenzied finance, Standard Oil, or the 
Senate. But where are these snows of yesterday? Now we are 
only served the ‘‘Shame of the American Father and Mother, 
Shame of Ohio Vulgarians, Shame of the Kiwanis.”’ It may be 


THE CLOWN AND HIS FOSTER CHILDREN 


Worn out with work, the Clown, who has sacrificed to bring up the children, faints after his act, and 


, 


is revived by his solicitous friends, the ‘‘ Four Devils,’ 


said that the Rooseveltians did produce results—‘‘while our 
allegedly bigger and better shame writers have as yet produced 
only verbal, or vocal, results.”’ Proceeding: 


“T think that this does the contemporary reformers a con- 
siderable injustice; for example, the effects they have produced 
upon the social body by their preachings of liberty of conduct 
and of manners, while of course unmeasurable, are probably 
far-reaching. However, it must be owned that there is a differ- 
ence; and for my part I prefer to attribute it purely to the fact 
that our own devastators have made so great a hit with their 
opening number that they would hardly be able to proceed to the 
second stage of their program, evenif they had one. At least, itis 
conceivable that, when empty seats succeed to standing-room and 
encores yield to hecklings, they may yet get on to answering 
some of the practical questions that now perplex us—for example: 
how they want us average Americans to arnuse ourselves on 
Sunday afternoons, what the members of Rotary Clubs should 
do in the hour-a-week they now spend in lunching and joking 
together, and what shoe-drummers ought to talk about in Pull- 
man smoke-rooms. 

‘‘Again, Americans are peculiarly sensitive in all matters re- 
lating to their national or personal culture. An ineurably hope- 
ful people, we are not merely moved by the general passion to 
make things better; as individuals, as Americanos, we wistfully 
long for ‘the best.’ The instant the individual American has 
sufficiently prospered in this world’s goods, he turns his simple 
yearnings to his refinement, his culture, and his taste. This we 
instinctively recognize as our weak side. However strong and 
silent, red-blooded, two-fisted, and conquering we may deem our- 


who are seen in rehearsal garb. 
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selves in commerce or action, in all matters pertaining to culture, 
we are self-conscious, lacking in confidence, anxious, and ‘in~ 
ferior.’ Of becoming pride we keep no trace. So it is that we are 
pitifully ready to flock to any one who seems, if only by assuming & 
loud, insulting attitude toward us, to know what’s wrong with us. 


“From this point of view, the popularity of the movement 


corresponds accurately with the enormous demand for the Amaze- 
the-Waiter-with-Perfect-French courses and the She-Thought- 
Filet-Mignon-Was-a-Fish books. The devastators are thus seen 
as the Emily Posts of our elementary esthetics. They teach the 
half-educated which cultural forks not to use. As the ranks of the 
half-educated in America are continuously augmented from the 
influxes of Europe’s surplus populations, the hopeful clientele is 
the more bountifully replenished. 

“The movement has also powerfully appealed to all Americans 
of intellectual or artistic leanings who 
somehow haven’t done very well with 
their talents. In the old Puritan days, 
it was the tendency of our sires to put 
the blame for failure upon weakness 
of character or conduct, or even— 
dare we say—insufficieney of talent. 
The new school, practically never 
mentioning character or conduct and 


or American,environment, hasremoved 
from the scene these painful, really 
religious features. The movement has 
shown each frustrate soul how to be- 
lieve, and mention to every bystander 
throughout his days, that he would 
have had a very brilliant life indeed, 
if Omaha had been more like Paris.” 


AN ARTIST AMONG 
DIRECTORS 


MONG THE MOVIES OF 
RECENTeY EARS ‘‘ The Last 
Laugh” is perhaps oftenest 
given the high mark. So when a 
movie is praised, it is generally the 
director who gains the credit. F. D. 
Murnau did ‘‘The Last Laugh,” and 
his latest achievement, ‘‘ Four Devils,” 
comes in for almost equal praise. Pro- 
duced at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, on October 3, it reveals charac- 
ters that are real, humor that is natural, and pathetic events 
that occur in every-day life. Nowhere, perhaps, can this fortu- 
nate combination be found better than in the cireus, and this is 
the mise-en-scéne of ‘‘ Four Devils.’”’ Mordaunt Hall, in the New 
York Times, pays this tribute to Murnau: 


“From this sawdust story one gains the impression that Mr. 
Murnau exerts an amazing influence over his players, and where 
one might think he is digressing it soon turns out that he has 
something important to tell. He links his comedy expertly with 
the scenes that come before and after. He gives striking effects 
that are a part of the showman’s life. There’s nobody he neglects, 
and it might be said that he is just as assiduous in his guidance 
of the dressing-room menial as he is of the principals. He has 
selected his cast so that they, so far as is possible, suit the 
characters. He depicts sympathy, cruelty, fear and courage in 
relatively few scenes, so that from the time the chronicle starts 
one is absorbed in the happenings and the actions of the char- 
acters.” 


He achieves a triumph in moviedom in making one forget the 
actors and think of the characters. Reviewing the story: 


“In the early scenes Mr. Murnau deals with Cecchi’s Circus, 
run by a brutal drunkard. Two boys, Charles and Adolf, are 
brought to Cecchi by an elderly woman, who tells the leering 
owner of the small circus that their father was an acrobat. She 
asks whether Cecchi can train them, for she is no longer able to 
care for them. Time passes from one stage to another until two 
little girls, Marion and Louise, then under the wing of the old 


laying all the emphasis on unfavorable, 
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clown, appear with Charles and Adolf as the ‘Four Devils.’ 
They prosper and ~~>n perform in a circus in Paris, There are 
some compelling scenes depicting the exterior of the cireus with 
the electric-light signs calling attention to the ‘Four Devils.’ 
These acrobats go aloft in the circus, clad in velvet caps and 
cloaks. As they are hoisted up to their respective trapezes, the 
cloaks flutter to the sawdust below. 

The climax is Marion’s fall. It happens on the night when the 
‘Four Devils’ do their act without a net. One rather wonders 
why they should go through this act without a net on the last 
night, but they do. 

“Miss Gaynor’s acting is effective. She portrays the little 
soul who loves Charles, no matter what happens. Barry Norton 
is capital as the younger male acrobat. Nancy Drexel gives an 
excellont portrayal as the second girl acrobat. J. Farrell Mac- 
donald, who made a hitin ‘The Iron 
Horse,’ attracts much sympathy in 
his portrait of the old Clown. But 
of players, congratulating one after 
another, one could go through the 
whole list and they probably all know 
that they owe a great deal to that 
artist among directors, F. W. Murnau.” 


Adding some further words from 
Irene Thirer in The Daily News: 


‘“Perhaps there’s a tiny false note 
in the cast. Mary Dunean’s per- 
formance as the woman of the tale 
who makes life miserable for two for- 
merly blissful young persons—Janet 
and Charles—is a bit overdone. As 
far as the selection of Miss Duncan for 
the rdle is concerned, Murnau showed 
wise judgment. 

“We should mention right here and 
now that our Mr. Murnau’s choice of 
Phillipe DeLacy, Jack Parker, Dawn 
O’Day and Anita Fremault to por- 
tray the ‘four devils’ as children, is 
absolutely amazing. Never before 
have we seen youngsters resemble as 
closely the feature players they were 
impersonating at the start of a film. 
Especially little Dawn O’Day, who 
grows up into Janet Gaynor. 

“There is the delightful Murnau 
touch throughout. The man who 
makes you feel the action of his seript, 
without placing it too obviously before 
your eyes, without unreeling title after 
descriptive title. 

“The thrill feature of the troupe’s acrobatic endeavors is a 
jump from the dome of the circus, through a flaming ring 
to the trapeze below. In this scene Janet and Charles are 
concerned. 

“As we understand, Murnau was all for a conclusion in which 
these two sweethearts—over whose lives this other woman has 
east an ugly spell—do not find renewed love and happiness. On. 
the Fox lot, just as they had suggested that the director give his 
‘Sunrise’ the customary happy ending, so they manifested the 
same preference regarding ‘I’our Devils.’”’ 


THE COVER—Suitable to the season is the picture of our 
cover, tho we must go to foreign climes for this picturesque 
harvester of the apple and the grape. Italy is obviously the 
artist’s inspiration, not only in type but in the gorgeous color 
with which he has invested this picture. Mr. Rolshoven was born 
in Detroit in 1858. He first became a pupil at Cooper Union, 
New York, then proceeded to Diisseldorf, Munich, and later 
worked under the American Frank Duveneck in Florence, and 
Robert-Fleury in Paris. His long activities have brought him 
membership in art societies of Europe and America, and his 
pictures hang in many galleries, particularly in the West. His 


home is in Florence, Italy. 


3) 


“PUGNACIOUS PLAYGOERS” 

F THERE IS ENOUGH REBELLION left in New York 
against lewd and profane plays, the opposition element in 
theater audiences might take a hint from a newly organized 

“Pugnacious Playgoers Association” in Paris. This is a title 
invented for them, however, by René, the vivacious Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Bystander. ‘‘They do not appear to 
have even concerned themselves with the minor matter of a 
name,” he reports; but they ‘“‘have set out to solve the theater 
‘erisis’ of Paris,’’ and: 

“There is to be nothing of the lemon-colored kid gloves or 
scented billers-dowx about them. They are patterning themselves 


READY FOR THE LEAP 


Charles (Charles Morton) and Marion (Janet Gaynor), the lovers, astonish by their acrobatic feats. 
Their hair-raising act is to leap through a hoop of fire. 


on Hereules, when he was invited to mop up the stables, and 
they are rolling up their sleeves and turning up the bottoms of 
their trousers. I begin to pity the playwrights, producers, and 
managers. 

“But it can not be denied that these prospective victims have 
been warned. Playgoers have appealed to them for months 
past, almost for years, to put on something that would be worth 
while from the spectators’ point of view, and not merely be the 
outcome of a combine with some fourth-rate actress who was able 
to maneuver a production in which she was presented as a vedette, 
just because she had a wealthy admirer who was ready to provide 
the manager with ‘profits’ in advance, and would pay an author 
to write a play around her. 

“The Pugnacious Playgoers will insist that such pieces shall be 
taken off—et plus vite que ca. They will formulate the request 
verbally at first, but the president himself has announced that 
he does not expect any of the managers to heed any verbal solici- 
tation. So the request being duly ignored, the Pugnacious Play- 
goers will go to the theater in battle order—they are already 1,000 
strong—and, after paying for their seats like ordinary spectators, 
will organize a chahut that will speedily compel the erring man- 
ager to change the bill. 

“T have a certain amount of sympathy with the P. Ps., 
because we really have had a lot to put up with from some of 
the Paris managers, yet I see a disquieting weakness in the 
scheme. The P. Ps., unquestionably, are about to do battle in 
the interests of the public, but, after all, they are self-appointed, 
or self-constituted, and it is not exactly certain that they can, in 
every instance, represent the taste of the whole public, even tho 
they be 1,000 strong.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL> SERVICE 


THE CHURCH GROWING BY MILLIONS 


increased over a million and a quarter a year for ten 
years, according to a Federal census. It would seem, 
then, we are assured, that the Church is not only not suffering 
with pernicious anemia, as some of our diagnosticians had feared, 
but is 


(J ivr MEMBERSHIP in the United States has 


radiating with 


“At all events, tho many have been pessimistic about the 
religious influence in this country, churches are far from being 
as ‘dead’ as some have believed. On the contrary, they ap- 
pear to have weathered current criticism as well as they weathered 
fierce attacks in earlier periods. {f anything, churches are more 
vitally at the heart of social, philanthropic and charitable proj- 
ects now than at any 
previous time. It must 
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ligious views,’’ observes 
the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘it 
deserves note that the 
number of adherents to 
religious denominations 
should have grown so 
fast. Their proportion- 
ate increase has exceeded 
that of the population as 
a whole. While the en- 
tire population rose by 
some 17 or 18 per cent., 
the number of the re- 
ligious rose by more than 
30 per cent.’ In 1926, 
according to the official 
report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, there 
were 218 religious bodies, 
with 231,983 organizations and 54,624,976 members, as com- 
pared with 200 denominations reporting 226,718 organiza- 
tions and 41,936,854 members in 1916, or a gain in membership 
of 12,698,122. 

Even with a discount for the case of the rise in the Jewish 
total—explained further on in this article—the increase in the 
number of religious adherents, continues The Eagle, ‘‘affords a 
contrast to recent tendencies toward less difficult doctrine and 
toward controversy over belief. The adherents of liberalization 
will find in the figures an occasion to press their view that liberal 
doctrine lends vitality to church life.” Referring to the relatively 
greater growth in church membership than in population, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat observes in a spirit of congratulation: 
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‘‘And this during these ten years of social and economic up- 
heaval that, as many thought, seemed to be undermining the 
moral foundations of society everywhere. Surely a growing 
Church, a Church that is growing faster than the people it serves, 
is not a declining Church.” 

Similarly, the Schenectady Union-Star says that this gain of 
nearly thirteen million in the membership of the churches should 
offset much of the loose talk about the loss of power in religious 
organizations. ‘There is,’ says The Union-Star, ‘‘something 
back of this besides blind, unreasoning adherence to a mysterious 
symbolism. There is indication that a considerable cross-sec- 
tion of the American population, perhaps the preponderant 
weight of best public opinion, is affiliated with some faith or 
other.” To go on: 


Evangelical Synod of North America 


. 18,605,003 


sheltering helpless chil- 
dren, in caring for the 
weak and aged—all these 
various agencies were 
originally motivated by 
impulses that had their 
rise—direetly or indi- 
rectly—in religious teach- 
ings.” 
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The report for 1916 


includes statistics for 
200 denominations, nine- 
teen of which are not 
shown at this census, 
says the statement of the 
Department of Com- 
merce. Some have joined 
other denominations and 
their statistics are in- 
eluded with the denominations they have joined; others are out 
of existence. There are thirty-two denominations shown at 
this census not reported in 1916. All of them are not new, how- 
ever, aS a number were created by divisions in denominations 
which were shown as units in 1916. A large increase is shown 
also in the financial outlay of the churches. At the census of 
1926 the total expenditures were $814,371,529, as compared with 
$328,809,999 in 1916. This item, we read, includes the amount 
expended for salaries, repairs, etc., payments on church debts, 
benevolences, including home and foreign missions, denomina- 
tional support, and sums contributed for all other purposes. 
The value of church edifices in 1926 was $3,842,577,133, as 
compared with $1,676,600,582 in 1916. This item includes any 
building used mainly for religious services, together with the 
land on which it stands, and all furniture and furnishings 
owned by the church and actually used in connection with 
church services. All figures, it is noted in the report, are pre- 
liminary and subject to correction. A comparative table of 
membership figures for twenty-three religious groups appears in 
the middle of this page. 

The churches range in size all the way from the Theosophical 
Society of New York, independent, with one church and fifty- 
five members in 1926, to the Roman Catholic Church, which had 
in that year 18,940 churches and 18,605,003 members, and was 
the largest denomination in the country. And whereas the 
membership in the smallest denomination, the Theosophical 
Society of New York, fell off from seventy-two with one church in 
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1916, that of the Roman Catholic Church increased from 15,- 
721,815 in 1916, with 17,375 churches, the gain being 1,565 
churches and 2,883,188 members over the ten-year period. A 
close second to the Roman Catholic gain was that made by 
Lutheran bodies, which advanced in membership from 2,464,538 
in 1916 to 5,258,623 in 1926, a net increase of 2,794,085, an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. The Lutherans embraced 
twenty-two groups in 1926, as contrasted with seventeen in 1916. 
Baptist bodies, as a whole, rank next to the Roman Catholies in 
total membership, all Baptist bodies having 8,440,922 in 1926, 
as compared with 7,153,313 in 1916. In this group the Southern 
Baptist Convention is largest, with 2,708,870 members in 1916 
and 3,524,378 in 1926. The Northern Baptist Convention in- 
creased from 1,244,705 members in 1916 to 1,289,966 in 1926. 
Negro Baptists in 1916 numbered 2,938,579 and 3,196,623 in 
1926. Methodist bodies embraced nineteen groups, with a 
total membership of 8,070,619 in 1926, compared with 7,165,575 
in 1916. The largest of these groups was the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, with 3,717,785 members in 1916 and 4,080,777 in 1926. 
Next came the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, South, with 
2,114,479 members in 1916 and.2,487,694 in 1926. The nine 
groups of Presbyterian bodies had an aggregate membership of 
2,626,284 in 1926, as compared with 2,255,626 in 1916, the bulk 
of the membership being in the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of North America, which had 1,894,030 members 
in 1926, compared with 1,625,817 in 1916. Jewish congregations 
had 2,953 synagogs with 4,087,357 members in 1926, compared 
with 1,619 synagogs with 357,135 members in 1916, an ex- 
planation of the latter figure being that it included ‘‘seat-holders 
and contributors only.’’ Among the Protestant bodies ob- 
servers will note that the two liberal denominations, the Unita- 

rians and Universalists, suffered a decrease in membership, the 
— former by more than 22,000. 


t 


WHERE SCIENCE ENDS | 
N ee HAD NO DOUBT that he possest a soul, 


Pasteur regarded his discovery of germs only as further 

proof of the all-powerful wisdom that is above us, and 
his study of the atom has not shaken the faith of Milikan, writes 
Francis Boak Carter in the New York Herald Tribune magazine. 
Indeed, Mr. Carter asserts there is no conflict between science 
and religion. Science, he says, concerns itself only with studying 
the laws governing the universe. It has no private knowledge 
in matters of faith, and any dictum it might pronounce on such 
matters is worth no more than that from any other source. Nor 
do its discoveries invalidate belief in God. And if new dis- 
coveries invalidate old theories, it does not follow that faith is 
lost in the exchange. ‘‘Think,”’ says Mr. Carter, ‘‘of the extraor- 
dinary discoveries of modern astronomical science which enable 
us to analyze the composition of the distant stars as accurately 
as a piece of steel can be assayed in the laboratory. Pupin and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, great scientists as they are in the electrical field, 
have not failed to find God,” and he goes on: 


‘“‘T remember that shortly after Madame Curie isolated radium, 
a well-known physicist came to me and said: ‘This newly dis- 
covered substance gives off heat—that means all the laws of 
physies are wrong and my life-work has been thrown away.’ 
He never did anything worth while after that, so great was his 
disappointment. 

‘“‘But Madame Curie went to work to investigate the question 
entirely without emotions. She had not lost faith in her science 
and faith in her soul. First she found out how much heat radium 
gave off, and then that it gave it off constantly at the same rate. 
She knew then that there must be some novel change going on In 
this radium. 

“Then Rutherford and others took up the task, showed that 
rays were given off from radium, and finally showed that an 
actual gas was procured, and that this gas was one which had 
been first discovered in the sun and recently found in our own 


atmosphere. They counted these gas particles which came from 
the radium by one of the most ingenious pieces of apparatus ever 
invented, and then an Englishman, working quietly in a labora- 
tory in Cambridge, showed that these particles could be made 
visible as they bumped around the molecules of the air in a glass 
tube. Thus for the first time it was proved that an atgm could 
break up into fragments which could be made visible. 

“So the work went on, until it was shown that the old laws of 
physics were perfectly true, and that a process hitherto unknown 
had yielded to the ingenuity of the human mind.”’ 


Do all these things make one less reverent than Newton? 
asks Mr. Carter. If the removal of a portion of its brain prevents 
an animal from moving its foreleg, or a hemorrhage in the brain 


UPON A HILL 
By Miriam LeFevre Crouse 


(THREE men shared death upon a hill, 
But only one man died; 

The other two— 

A thief and God Himself— 


Made rendezvous. . 


Three crosses still 

Are borne up Calvary’s Hill, 
Where Sin still lifts them high: 
Upon the one, sag broken men 
Who, cursing, die; 

Another holds the praying thief, 
Or those who, penitent as he, 
Still find the Christ 


Beside them on the tree. 
—The Christian Century, Chicago. 


causes a human being to lose intelligence, is it proved that the 
brain is the only thing, and that there is no soul? 


“Notatall. Itshows only that the brain is the means by which 
the soul communicates with the outer world. The brain is a 
filing and telephone system which runs automatically when well- 
supplied with blood. Fortunately, most of the things which we 
do are reflex. Part of the brain is a labor-saving device by which 
we can live, digest our food, sleep, and walk about. 

“But there is a higher part of the brain which does think and 
which is not a simple reflex, which carries all of the musical, 
artisti¢ and poetic aspirations and emotions and all of those 
special qualities of the spirit which distinguish man from an 
earthworm. ... 

‘““We may analyze chemically, but we analyze only dead 
material. . . . The scientist may measure the activities of the 
brain and may study its reactions. He may conduct intelligence 
tests, but all he is doing is testing the efficiency of the automatic 
telephone system through which the soul sends its messages to 
the outer world.” 


He forgets too often that his laws are merely momentary 
statements of what we now know, says Mr. Carter. The views 
of great physicists are final for the moment. His views on 
whether there is a soul and a higher power, or an after life, have 
no more value than the views of the simplest human creature. 
So— 


““While there is no reason why a professor, even of physics, 
should not be permitted to air his views on Prohibition and 
finance, or even on child welfare, and express his feelings concern- 
ing life now and hereafter, the fact that he is a competent 
physicist gives him no private knowledge concerning matters of 
which physies knows nothing, questions which are, after all, 
matters of faith, and faith is for the individual and his relation 
with those infinite powers of the divine which can not be weighed 
or measured.” 
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GOVERNOR SMITH’S RELIGION 


F GOVERNOR SMITH IS DEFEATED for the Presidency, 
] says a prominent Protestant journal, he will be defeated, 
not because he isa Catholic, but because he is a wet. Never- 
theless the secular press carries almost daily news stories of not 
only covert, but overt, attacks on Governor Smith because of 
his religious faith. This phase of the campaign, significant. if 
for no reason other than that it marks the first time that a Roman 
Catholic has been nominated for the highest office within the 
gift of the people, is part of the record. - As such it will find a 
-place in history and, therefore, is noted in these columns. |The 
issue is on whether the religious affiliation of Governor Smith 
would prevent him, if he were elected, from discharging his 
obligation to support the Constitution and the free institutions 
of America. 

A circular issued by Oliver D. Street, Republican National 
Committeeman for Alabama, declares, we read, that the 
Catholic Church is a ‘‘very live and vital issue”’ in the Presiden- 
tial campaign, tho he adds: ‘‘I do not mean that the religious 
beliefs and practises of the Roman Catholic Church or of Gov- 
ernor Smith are involved.’’ Then he goes on, as the circular is 
quoted by the Associated Press: 


“The Roman Catholic Church traditionally and historically 
‘has always stood and does now stand for certain political, civil, 
‘and social principles. 

““Amone these purely political principles for which every 
‘Bishop of Rome (i.e., the Pope) has declared that the Roman 
‘Catholic Church stands are: 

“The union of Church and State, with the State subordinate 
‘to the Church; opposition to religious liberty; opposition to 
freedom of speech; opposition to freedom of thought and con- 
science; opposition to freedom of the press. 

“Tn a struggle in Smith’s breast between the Democratic party 
and the Roman Catholic Church for the control of Smith’s 
aetions, the Democratic party would find itself impotent.” 


Under the heading, ‘‘ Why Protestants Are Prejudiced Against 
Roman Catholies,’’ Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor for thirty 
years of the Broadway Congregational Church in New York 
City, writes, among other things, in The Christian Index, official 
organ of the Baptists of Georgia, that— 


“‘Multitudes of Protestants are afraid of the Roman Catholic 
Church because of what the Popes have said in regard to the 
relations of Church and State. The Pope is called the ‘Vicar of 
Christ.’ He alone is supposed to speak for Christ. What he 
says is binding on all the faithful. We know what the Popes have 
said. Their encyclicals are public property. 

*“All the Roman Catholic laymen of the United States are a 
mere cipher when it comes to deciding what shall be believed and 
what shall be done. It is because all these highest matters are 
held tight in the fist of a coterie of Spanish and Italian ecclesi- 
astics that many American Protestants are not at all quiet in 
their mind in regard to the future.” 


Again, declaring that tolerance is ‘‘running wild in America 
to-day and becoming absolutely intolerant,’ JThe Herald of 
Gospel Liberty (Christian) says in a long leading article: 


“To see no difference between Protestant denominations and 
a church that claims temporal domain and has its own special 
diplomatic representative at the courts of many nations, is to be 
unable to think intelligently on the subject. And to say that 
one is not entitled to take into consideration the fact of a man’s 
religious outlook and idealism in estimating his qualifications 
for any office is to be guilty of as rank intolerance as to a sert 
that a man’s religious faith is the only thing to be considered. 
A man’s outlook on life—social, economic, political, and re- 
ligious outlook—is of primary consequence, as it has much to do 
with all that he thinks and is; and the voter has a right to con- 
sider them all in weighing the man. But if Governor Smith is 
defeated for the Presidency, as we hope he will be, he will be de- 
feated because he is a wet, and not because he is a Catholic.” 


‘‘Any one has a perfectly legal and moral right to vote against 
a candidate because he is a Roman Catholic or a Presbyterian, 
a Methodist or a Mormon, if his conscience bids him so to do,” 


declares The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburgh), which says, how- 
ever, that it is against Governor Smith, not because he is a Roman 
Catholic, but because he is wet. 

Now to the other side. Following Governor Smith’s speech 
at Oklahoma City denouncing the ‘‘underground campaign” 
against him, John J. Raskob, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, quoted utterances from four eminent 
prelates of the Roman Catholic Church on the questions involved. 
They are, as we quote them from the New York Times: 


‘‘Archbishop Ireland: ‘To Priest, to Bishop or to Pope, who 
should attempt to rule in matters civil and political, to influence 
the citizen. beyond the range of their own orbit of jurisdiction 
that are the things-of God, the answer is made: ‘Back to your 
own. sphere of right. and duties, back to the things of God.’ 

“Cardinal Gibbons: ‘In matters concerning the civil welfare, 
or that of his country, every Roman Catholic is as free as any 
other citizen to act-.as his wisdom and conscience dictate.’ 

‘‘Cardinal Newman: ‘Were I a soldier or sailor in her Maj- 
esty’s service in a just war, and should the Pope suddenly bid 
all Catholics to retire from her service, I should not obey him.’ 

“Bishop England of Charleston, South Carolina: ‘Let the 
Pope and Cardinals and all the powers of the Catholic world 
united make the least encroachment on that Constitution, we 
will protect it with our lives. Summon a general council. Let 
that council interfere in a mode of our electing buta turnkey in 
a prison—we deny the right; we reject the usurpation.’”’ 


“These statements,” says Mr. Raskob, as The Times quotes 
him, ‘‘clearly show that the citizens of America have nothing to 
fear in the way of Catholic religious domination in American 
civil or political affairs through the election of a Roman Catholie 
to the Presidency.”’ Furthermore: 


“here has not been a single instance pointed to indicate that 
the slightest attempt was made on the part of the Catholic 
Church to interfere one iota in Governor Smith’s administration 
of the affairs of New York State during the eight years that he 
has been its Chief Executive. Nor have any such charges ever 
been made against Roman Catholics who have occupied high 
judicial positions throughout the length and breadth of our coun- 


try, including the Chief Justiceship of the United States Supreme 


Court, during the entire history of the country.” 


Ina letter to the New York Herald Tribune, Patrick F. Scanlan, 
managing editor of The Tablet, a Roman Catholic weekly pub- 
lished in Brooklyn, quotes Bishop O’Reilly of Fargo, North 
Dakota, as saying in an address to 10,000 Catholics: 


‘You will find no Catholic prelate, or any one who has a right 
to speak in the name of the Catholic Church, denouncing the 
candidate of one of the great parties and indorsing the candidate 
of the other. Under every President the Church has made 
splendid progress, and in her labors to extend the kingdom of 
God she never encountered any oppressive legislation. She is 
bound up with no party politics, and no voice that you are bound 
to respect will ever speak to you otherwise than I am speaking. 
My advice to you, then, is this: Cast your vote for the candidate 
who in your opinion has the clearest light to do good and who has 
the courage to follow that light.” 


From outside the Roman Catholic pale comes a strong state- 
ment from Ralph Adams Cram, noted architect, a non-Catholic, 
who in a letter to The Commonweal, a Roman Catholic weekly 
published in New York City, writes: 


“During the past forty years I have had the privilege not only 
of traveling, but of living for considerable periods of time, in many 
Catholic countries, notably in Spain, the most Catholic of all, 
not even excepting Ireland, Belgium, and Mexico. In Spain 
I found the most democratic society, the greatest liberty of action, 
and the most evangelical religion of all the countries I know. I 
believe my experience will be endorsed by others who have had 
the same opportunities. The campaign against Catholicism 
emanates from those who know little or nothing, through per- 
sonal experience, either of Catholic countries or of Catholics. 
They inherit a body of gross superstitions from a long line of 
equally ill-informed ancestors, and these are fortified by partizan 
‘histories’ and the irresponsible lucubrations of ‘reformed priests 
and escaped nuns’ operating ‘for revenue only.’”’ 


JA car for her, too! 


More and more every day, “a car for her, too” is 
becoming a necessity in families all over the land. 
And because the Bigger and Better Chevrolet is so 
ideal as a personal car, there has been a phenomenal 
increase in the number of Chevrolets being driven 
by women. It provides the distinction of bodies by 
Fisher—the effortless control of ball bearing steer- 
ing and big, non-locking four-wheel brakes—and 
the smoothness and dependability of a famous valve- 
in-head engine. It is smart, compact and carries an 
undeniable air of quality—an air that women in- 
stinctively sense and demand in a car of their own. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, 
$595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, 
$695; The Imperial Landau, $715. Prices f. 0. b. Flint,Mich, 
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. GLIMPSES 


DUTIES AND DANGERS OF 


GREAT MISSILE WAS HURTLING toward the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as if aimed with deadly in- 
tention and skill. <A loaded street-car out of control 

was rushing down the hill, certain, the alert Secret Service man 
saw, to reach the crossing at the same instant as the Chief 


Executive’s carriage. Disaster had loomed up too suddenly to 


IT. WASN'T EASY TO GUARD “TEDDY” 


Colonel Roosevelt's hail-fellow-well-met attitude toward the whole human race kept his Secret 
Service shadows ever on the anxious seat, but they were not often caught napping. 


be sidestept, for the carriage was just at the edge of the tracks. 
A moment before this had been a gala day for North Adams, 
Massachusetts, we learn from Boyden Sparkes in The Elks 
Magazine. The distinguished visitor sat in his carriage, his 
teeth flashing in a constant smile for the crowds shouting, 
“Hurrah for Teddy!’ For, we discover, it was the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s life which was in peril on this occasion. A 
trolley track ran parallel to the road along which the President 
traveled in his carriage, and a street-car, loaded with people 
eager to see the nation’s leader, was keeping pace with the pro- 
cession. But just as the carriage came to the crossing of the 
road and the tracks, the car went out of control and came dashing 
down upon the helpless official party. Mr. Sparkes continues, 
showing the devotion to duty of the Secret Service man who was 
with Roosevelt: 


Bill Craig, one of the Secret Service operatives, was riding on 
the box with the coachman of Roosevelt’s carriage. He was 
there to watch out for emergencies; and, true to his training, he 
saw the danger of the terrific speed with which the car was sweep- 
ing down the hill. He knew it was going to hit the carriage. 
There was no time to get the President out of the way. Fran- 
tically Bill Craig stood up in the box waving his arms and yelling 
at the motorman. He did not realize, of course, that the car 
was out of control. There still was time for Craig to jump to 
safety. He was agile enough, beyond question, for he was the 
champion broadswordsman of the United States, a man of ad- 
mirable physique. When the crash came Craig was pitched 
beneath the car and mangled beyond recognition. Why had 
he not jumped? It would have been as impossible for a true 
Secret Service man to abandon his post to save hissown skin as it 
would be for a mother to leave her child in such a fix. I can 


PRESIDENTIAL GUARDIANS 


think of no better phrase to explain this constant, self-sacrificing 
guardianship of the President than that it transcends maternal 
solicitude. There was an unhealthy pallor under the bronzed 
skin of ‘‘Teddy”’ as he was helped from the carriage, but he 
insisted he had been merely bruised. Nevertheless, a day or so 
later, his physician ordered him to cancel the rest of his traveling 
schedule and return to Washington. One of his legs had been 
injured more severely than was generally 
suspected. It was just another example 
of the unexpected. 


The efforts of the Secret Service to guard 
the President and his family are discust 
by the writer in much detail and with 
many examples. Accidents such as the 
one which so nearly proved fatal for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can not be foreseen and 
averted. But many annoyances—from 
eranks, fanatics, job seekers, and social 
climbers—can be and are. And these pre- 
cautions, which the law requires the Secret 
Service to take, are sometimes offensive 
to those who do not understand the neces- 
sity for them. The President himself can 
not get rid of the Secret Service, as this 
incident of the Harding Administration, 
related by Mr. Sparkes, will show: 


At a dinner-table in a lovely home in 
a Southern city recently, my hostess, 
aware that I, as a newspaper correspondent, 
had been thrown in contact with the late 
President of the United States and his 
wife, opened the subject by saying, 

““Of course, you heard about the un- 
pleasant occurrence in connection with 
their visit here a few years ago?”’ 

“Not a word,”’ I retorted. 

““You didn’t?’’ She seemed a bit skeptical. 
about this, because I was present. The woman in whose home it 
occurred is one of my close friends. It had been made perfectly 
clear before the Hardings arrived that the luncheon was to be 
strictly intimate. The woman who was to entertain Mrs. 
Harding explicitly stated that no office-holders, no local attachés 
of the Government were to be at the table. The guest list had 
been restricted to a small group of the most prominent women of 
the city. Then what do you suppose happened?”’ 

I could not hazard even a guess. 

‘*Well, she was late for one thing, but we excused that because 
we understood how difficult it was to keep to a schedule of ap- 
pointments. Her automobile swung into the driveway and 
under the porte-cochére. We could hear the sputtering of the 
motor-eyeles of the traffic-squad men. Then Mrs. Harding en- 
tered, and with her she brought a swarm of Seeret Service men, 
who simply took possession of the house.” 

Seeing my blank expression, my hostess repeated parts of her 
story to give it emphasis. 

“Don’t you see? It was an intimate little luncheon; nothing 
official about it, and she brought that gang of men into the home 
of my friend. I tell you they went all over it, guarded the doors, 
stood in the halls and simply destroyed the effect of intimacy 
which if had been intended to create. I think it was horrid of 
her to bring those men—policemen, you might say.” 

It was then that I exprest myself. 

“Mrs. Harding,” I said dogmatically, ‘‘had nothing to do with 
it. Nor would Mrs. Coolidge, or the ladies who will succeed her, 
in years to come, as mistress of the White House. When the 
President travels he is entirely in the hands of the Secret Service, 
and so is his wife. The Secret Service is charged by law with his 
safety.” 


“T know all 


Maniaes, cranks with weird obsessions, office-seekers, camera- 
men, and other pests are ‘‘as nothing in estimating nuisance 


Ha 65 an enthusiastic 


The wis os for October 20, 1928 


Creates a as, Car vale 


~@ In the new Chrysler a5” and 
ublic 
- recognizes a new style that re- 
styles all motor cars . . . € Once 
more Chrysler genius has demon- 
strated that American originality 
transcends the artistic abilities 
of the old world ... Chrysler 
offers in the new a5” and “65,” 

beauty and symmetry which 
owe nothing of their supremacy 


to the creations of European 
designers @ And Chrysler 
style is the accepted mode not 
only in America, but also abroad. 

. € Europe Acelavins Chrysler 
originality as zealously as America 
—not simply because it is so 
honestly American, but because 
it so completely ee in 
artistic excellence all earlier motor 
car designs. 


i Prices — New Chrysler “75” (with 6-ply full- 
yo balloon tives)—Royal Sedan, $1535; fe 
i Coupe (with rumble seat), $1535; Roadster (with Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-door 
rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655. Sedan, $1145; Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. 


AH prices f. 0. b, Detroit 


» New Chrysler “65”—Business Coupe, $1040; 
Roadster (with rumble seat), $1065; 2-door 
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A FAMILIAR FACE OFTEN HAUNTS THE BACKGROUND OF AN AMERICAN PRESIDENT 


In the center he is leaving the 
And in all three 


In the picture on the reader's left hand Mr. Coolidge is leaving church in Washington on an Easter morning. 
At the right he is calling at Woodrow Wilson’s house after the latter’s death. 


Executive offices in Rapid City, South Dakota. 


situations the same vigilant personality remains as close to him as his shadow. 


values compared with the annoyance caused a traveling Presi- 
dent by social climbers,”’ we read, continuing: 


The maniac with his fixt idea is usually discovered and steered 
away from the President by the Secret Service men. The 
cranks, too, are easily identified and easily handled. All our 
Presidents have been able to cope with office-seekers, if for no 
better reason than because the office-seekers’ only hope of reward 
is to remain in the good graces of the President. The cameramen 
serve a worth-while purpose, and prefer anyway to work in the 
open because of the superior light. But the social climber is 
an insidious trickster, and there are social climbers in every 
community. At one time or another J have talked with all of 
the Secret Service men whose careers are devoted to the guardian- 
ship of the President, and all of them are in accord in saying that 
the social climber is the worst affliction to which the President 
is subject when he travels. 

I can illustrate my meaning with one little incident in the life 
of Mrs. Harding as mistress of the White House. It occurred 
during a trip the Hardings made to New York, when the Presi- 
dent played on some of the finest of Long Island golf courses. 
On the lawn of one of those clubs Mrs. Harding caught sight of 
me and said, ‘‘I’m furious.” 

She looked it, too, and when I asked for the cause she chided 
me for writing in my newspaper account of the Hardings’s 
movements a paragraph about a visit she was supposed to have 
made the day before to the estate of a wealthy family dwelling 
on Long Island. It would serve no good purpose to identify 
them now, so it will be just as well to label them as Doe. 

‘“‘What was wrong with that?” 

‘*T did not go there.” 

‘“But you were scheduled to go there while the President was 
playing golf. All the papers said that you had gone. The local 
committee e 

‘‘T did not go there. I did not go by design, and the Does 
knew I had refused to come. Will you do something for me? 
Make it clear in your newspaper article to-morrow that I did not 
call on the Does?” 

In this cruel fashion are high hats sometimes kicked from their 
perch. Behind that incident lay an old score dating from the 
time when Warren Harding was an obscure newspaper publisher 
in Marion, Ohio. The Does then were a snobbish family seeking 
to rule the society of a certain Ohio city. The article of com- 
merce manufactured by the Does was one needed in the produc- 
tion of newspapers. Whether Mr. Doe offended the Hardings 
then by some business transaction, or whether he snubbed them 
in some social encounter, I do not know. I do know he made 
them angry at a time when their anger seemed unimportant. 

With the passage of years the Does had increased their wealth, 
and had striven to increase their social prestige by buying an 
estate close to a certain well-known Long Island rival of Newport. 
But they had not climbed so high as the once obscure Hardings. 

When the Hardings left the White House on the trip that 
brought them to Long Island, Mr. Doe managed to get himself 
named on the local committee, and did a thing characteristic of 


reception committeemen. He agreed with other members of the 
committee that the President should play one round of golf on 
a certain country-club course, and yet another round on another 
course. He supported the contentions of other members that 
Mrs. Harding should be entertained here and there during the 
President’s golfing periods, and thereby gained their support for 
his proposal that Mrs. Harding should pay one tiny little visit 
to his new estate. He was an Ohioan of some prominence; the 
Hardings were Ohioans, and this seemed quite reasonable. The 
arrangement was approved by the whole committee, and the 
matter rested there until the Hardings arrived in the Presidential 
yacht Mayflower, were brought ashore in a smaller naval vessel 
and then proceeded to move about in motor-cars. They made 
so many visits to places of interest that it was difficult for the 
reporters who traveled with them on shore to record in chron- 
ological order all of their stops. Some one (could it have been 
Mr. Doe?) caused the reporters to receive the erroneous informa- 
tion that his home had been distinguished by a visit from the 
first lady of the land. It was distinction he was looking for, 
because the Hardings as human beings meant nothing to him. 
Consequently publication of the false report was partial compen- 
sation for his disappointment at not being able to receive Mrs. 
Harding in his home; and, by the same token, publication a day 
later of a"pointed denial that any such visit had occurred was 
a humiliation that probably has left him until even to-day in 
a state of chagrin. 


Certain patterns of annoyance that recur when a President 
travels are ‘‘as familiar as a stenciled design on their bedroom 
wall paper,” to Secret Service men. That kind they can prepare 
for, but the thing for which they must always be prepared and 
never can be, is the unexpected. And here Mr. Sparkes gives us 
an example of the unexpected: 


President Taft had a narrow escape one time that could not 
have been anticipated. He wascruising on the river at Savannah, 
Georgia, aboard the Yamacraw, a coast-guard cutter of what was 
then designated as the revenue service. Mr. Taft was standing 
on the deck where he could see far up the green avenues of tributary 
streams, and respond to greetings of enthusiastic crowds that 
waved and called to him from every dock and wharf along the shore. 

At the President’s back stood Capt. Archie Butt, his military 
aid, who later went down with the Titanic, and Jimmy Sloane, 
one of his Secret Service body-guards. Suddenly there was a 
flare of orange flame from a crenelated wall on shore. Then those 
on the deck with the President heard a shrill ripping sound as if 
a sheet of canvas had been torn by giant hands. Some missile had 
passed with terrific force right across the bow of the Yamacraw. 
Almost simultaneously there sounded a deep boom and screams. 

A saluting cannon loaded with a heavy charge, designed to 
honor the President, had exploded prematurely. A white man 
lost his eye in that accident; a negro lost his arm; but the ramrod 
that whizzed out over the river making all the racket of a shell 
might easily have made the disaster historic. It might have 
killed the President. How may our Presidents be shielded from 
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BUILDING THE FORTRESSES OF HEALTH 
One of a series of messages by Parke, Davis & Company, 
telling how the worker in medical science, your physi- 
cian, and the maker of medicines are surrounding you 
with stronger health defenses year by year. 


_ As near as 


the corner 


—as wide as the world 


Traveling out of Seoul into Songdo, 
Taiku, or Komgju representatives of 
Parke, Davis & Company find more 
than 500 of the 4,000 native Korean 
doctors already interested in the med- 
ical science of the West, and consid- 
erably dependent upon Parke-Davis 
medical preparations in their practice. 


By airplane across the dense jungles 
and broad rivers of South America, 
Parke-Davis men make Parke- Davis 
medicines available to almost inacces- 
sible mountain villages 11,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Wherever you go throughout the 
world, from the “drug bazaars” of 
Constantinople to the ‘medicine 
shops” of Yokohama and the “chemist 
shops” of Calcutta, you will find the 
same Parke-Davis medicinal prepara- 
tions which your own physician pre- 
scribes at home. 


For yourself, this means that as a 
tourist you could have your physician’s 
prescription filled as accurately half 
way round the globe as at your corner 
drug store. 


For the péople of these faraway lands, 
it means health protection by modern 
scientific knowledge and _ standards. 


As this knowledge and these standards 
spread further and further, you will 
hear less about epidemics and plagues 
which take their toll in thousands of 
human lives. 


From the compounding room of a 
little chemist’s shop, Parke, Davis & 
Company have grown since 1866 to be 
the largest house of its kind in the 
world, with five foreign laboratories 
and with numerous branches scattered 
over the globe. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


Here are a few Parke-Davis spe- 
cial preparations for your daily 
home use, for sale by your drug- 
gist—made with thesame exacting 
care as Parke-Davis medicines: 


Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 
—Two fine white soaps are scien- 
tifically combined to produce this 
soothing and effective cream. 
Soap No. 1 makes the lather 
quick and voluminous; Soap No. 
2 adds the richness and fine tex- 
ture which hold the water against 
the base of the beard to keep it 
soft throughout the shave. “A 
Parke-Davis Product.” 


Parke-Davis Orygene Mouth 
Wash —This deliciously flavored 
astringent tends to promote firm 
gums and healthy mouth tissues. 
It helps to prevent the bleeding 
of gums after hard brushing. It 
is effective in refreshing the 
mouth and alleviating impure 
breath when caused by mouth 
conditions. (No mouth wash can 
affect breath impurity which 
arises from other causes.) “A 
Parke-Davis Product.” 


Parke-Davis Neko (Germicidal 
Soap)—The odorless lather of 
this pure soap removes body odors 
—it does not substitute one odor 
for another. This is the soap that 
physicians and nurses have used 
for years to keep their hands 
hygienically clean and thus guard 
against infection. Thousands of 
families use Neko regularly for 
hands, for bath, and for sham- 
pooing the hair. “A Parke-Davis 
Product.” 


Parke-Davis Hydrogen Per- 
oxide—Distinguished among 
peroxides because it retains its 
strength for many months. Its 
purity makes it dependable in 
emergencies caused by cuts or 
abrasions of the skin, before 
medical attention can be ob- 
tained. When used for this pur- 
pose, or as a gargle, its antiseptic 
oxygen content is quickly re- 
leased in a foam of bubbles. “A 
Parke-Davis Product.” 
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Not all the vigilance of the 


unexpected dangers of this sort? day after day, seeming to allow each action to be the result of 


Secret Service men may protect him from such menacing things. 


Quoting further: 


But the fact that such menaces exist does justify the Secret Ser- 
vice in taking all of the elaborate precautions upon which its 
agents insist. 

One time in New Orleans—it was in October, 1909—President 
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WELL PROTECTED ON INAUGURATION DAY 


On their way from the Capitol to the White House, President and Mrs. Coolidge were subject 
to the sedulous but unobtrusive care of numerous Secret Service stalwarts. 


Taft was being escorted to the French opera. The Taft of that 
day would make physically almost two of the gentleman who now 
presides over the Supreme Court of the United States. Just 
how much more than 300 pounds he weighed has always been 
a State secret such as the caliber of the guns of certain of our 
coast defenses. The lobby of the opera was packed with as many 
notables of New Orleans as could persuade the police that they 
had real business in the lobby. 

One of the policemen there, suffering from the state of emo- 
tional officiousness that invariably infects policemen called upon 
to smooth the pathway of a President, espied a dark-eyed, mus- 
cular little man who was striving to get closer to the President 
even tho he had already forced his way to his plump elbow. 
With great presence of mind the policeman seized the dark- 
eyed manand yanked him backwards. 
Immediately that policeman was involved 
in something very like a rough and tumble 
with a small bear. Four more policemen 
jumped into the fight. 

Mr. Taft had passed on into the opera 
house, but the members of his party who 
were streaming in his wake suddenly saw the 
tall and powerful form of Secretary of War 
Dickinson reach out and grab a _ blue- 
coated policeman by the collar, toss him 
aside and then reach for another cop. With 
such an ally the small man succeeded in 
shaking off the other three policemen, and 
dashed after the President, as he had every 
right to do. He was Joe Murphy, who had 
been for seven years a Secret Service man 
with Roosevelt, and had been inherited by 
Taft. Now Murphy is the assistant of 
W. H. Moran, the chief of the service. 
Moran has been in the service for a few 
more years than I have been alive, and his 
father was a distinguished member of it 
before him. 

To me it is not a cause for wonder that 
a Secret Service man should be seized by 
a policeman every now and then as they 
trail along with a President of the United 
States. The wonder is that it does not 
occur more often. The Seeret Service 
men try not to be conspicuous as they perform their duties, and 
to the policeman, hungry for distinction and quick promo- 
tion, they often appear as suspicious characters, the capture of 
whom may bring glory. 


It is easy, the account proceeds, to become enthusiastic about 
Theodore Roosevelt ‘“‘when one recalls how he went along 


a spontaneous burst of feeling.” 


Once at Sagamore Hill, I stood in a small crowd on the 
veranda behind him as he addrest a gathering of neighbors 
clustered on the lawn. The occasion was his birthday, a 
fine October day. The foliage was richly 
tinted. A smoky haze softened the out- 
lines of objects along the shore line of 
Oyster Bay below us. A moving-picture 
tripod had been quietly set up just behind 
Mr. Roosevelt, and apparently out of his 
view. He spoke a few sentences with his 
hands in his pockets. Then the camera began 
to whir as the operator ground away at the 
erank. Instantly Mr. Rooseyelt’s hands 
were out of his pockets and he began to 
gesture with them as busily as a prize- 
fighter defending a championship. That 
was not only spontaneous; it was presence 
of mind; it was, if you please, acting. 

As Colonel of the Rough Riders, Roose- 
velt might have been expected to have 
established a claim to horsemanship, but 
when he became President the Secret 
Service had, in addition to its other duties, 
the frequent task of testing out some horse 
which the President was going to ride. On 
a trip through Yellowstone Park there 
would be photographs showing President 
Roosevelt in khaki breeches and puttees 
mounted and riding beside Major Pitcher, 
but there would be no photograph of an 
earnest Secret Service agent, up before 
dawn, making sure that the horse assigned 
to the President was kind and gentle. If 
the President had known probably he would have been angered, 
but it would not have altered the situation, except that the Secret 
Service might have become a little more secretive. 

When President Coolidge rode for a time in the parks about 
Washington, he was astride an animal that had been ridden 
repeatedly by a Secret Service man before the President 
mounted. In Andrew Jackson’s day such precautions were not 
taken, nor in George Washington’s time, but this is a very 
different period, and a horse’s disposition is no longer some- 
thing to be taken for granted. 


The Secret Service is somewhat younger than the nation, we 
discover as we proceed to gather these further impressions: 


So little use had the United States for an organization such as 


THE GUARDS NEED WIND AND MUSCLE SOMETIMES 


As may be seen by this picture of the Coolidges going for a drive in the Black Hills, attended 
by their usual bodyguard. 


the Secret Service during the first seventy-five years of its ex- 
istence as a nation that, when it was deemed necessary to guard 
the life of the successor of President Buchanan, a private detec- 
tive had to be employed, and Allan Pinkerton was sent to 
Springfield to act as bodyguard for Abraham Lincoln on his 
journey to Washington for the inauguration in 1861. The Secret 
Service was created in 1865 as an agency for the detection of 
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Nave you tried it AFTER SHAVING 2? 


exhilarates 
protects 
cools 


FTER your next shave, 
douse Listerine on the 


face full strength. 


What a nice reaction. Cool- 
ing! A new sense of vigor 
and freshness. Amazing stim- 
ulation for tired skin. And all 
the usual smarting and burn- 
ing gone at once. Also you 
have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the antiseptic essen- 
tial oils of Listerine are en- 
emies of infection. 


One trial of Listerine this way 
will win you. Why 
not today? Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Have you tried 
the new Listerine 


Shaving CreamP 


Cools your skin while you 
shave and kéeps it cool after- 
ward. An outstanding shav- 
ing cream in every respect. 


meee RI N'E 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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All velvet! 


AQUA VELVA 
for After-Shaving! 


You'll get a stimulating thrill 
as you apply Aqua Velva after 
your shave. Your first velvet of 
the day! 


Eighty-eight years of study 
of the needs of newly shaven 
faces went into the making of 
Aqua Velva. And today a host 
of discriminating men would 
feel lost without it. 


Aqua Velva cares for tiny 
scrapes and cuts,—mostly un- 
seen. Protects from wind and 
weather,—dryness indoors, 
dust outdoors. Closes pores. 
Conserves natural moisture, so 
essential to good facial condi- 
tion. Made by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Soaps, it keeps 
the skin as the Williams lather 
leaves it, flexible and Fit! 


Try a bottle. Note your all-day 
face comfort. You'll wonder 
how you got on so long without it. 


50 cents for a 5-oz. bottle. Ora 
Free Trial Size if you ask for it. 


Address: 


Dept. D78, The J. B. Williams Co,, 
Glastonbury, Conn., and Montreal, Can. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


For use after shaving 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


counterfeiters and it therefore became a 
part of the Treasury Department. 

Altho it had frequently been employed 
to guard Presidents it was not until after 
the assassination of William McKinley at 
Buffalo, that the Secret Service was legally 
and inescapably charged with responsibility 
for the safety of the President of the United 
States. 

The spear head of the Secret Service 
scheme of guardianship is an advance man 
who precedes any Presidential party, just 
as an advance man goes ahead of a the- 
atrical company on tour. When President 
Coolidge plans to leave Washington for an 
overnight stay in, let us say, Chicago, the 
local reception committee receives word 
that it will be expected to confer with a rep- 
resentative of the Secret Service. | Usually 
this advance agent is met at the railroad 
station when he arrives. ‘Thereafter he 
goes over the program as outlined by the 
committee. 

Next, perhaps, there is the essential 
eonference with the chief of police. After 
discussing the police arrangements the ad- 
vance man must oversee the arrangements 
for the living quarters of the President, 
whether these are to be in a private home 
or in a hotel. Assume that he has elected 
to stay in a hotel. 

In such ease the advance agent sees the 
manager of that hotel. First he asks to 
see the rooms that have been assigned to 
the Presidential party. If there is a fire- 
escape, he knows this means that Secret 
Service men will have to occupy posts on 
it during every minute the President oc- 
cupies those rooms. It may be in bitterly 
cold weather with a blizzard blowing, 
but nevertheless Secret Service men will 
have to be stationed on the exposed iron 
stairway to guard against the possibility 
of some person using this means to gain 
access to the President. Next the ad- 
vance man selects an elevator for the use 
of the President. During his stay at the 
hotel he will not use any other elevator 
car, and the same operators will be re- 
quired to attend it. Similarly, the advance 
man, with the cooperation of the hotel 
manager, selects the chef who will prepare 
the President’s meals, the waiter who will 
serve him, the maid who will make up his 
bed, and any other servants who may 
come in direct contact with him. 


For some years Col. E. W. Starling, a 
tall and courtly Kentuckian, has made the 
advance arrangements for the reception 
and entertainment of Presidents, Mr. 
Sparkes continues: 


Once, during the Harding Administra- 
tion, Starling went to Cincinnati in advance 
of a visit from President Harding. Ar- 
rangements had been made for the Chief 
Executive and his party to go to Point 
Pleasant, Ohio, the birthplace of General 
Grant. The trip was to be made from Cin- 
cinnati on the Ohio River. Starling found 
that an old side-wheel excursion steamer 
had been chartered for the journey. This 
was to be the President’s river yacht, but 
Starling also discovered that hundreds of 
Cincinnati people had been solicited to 
make the journey on the same boat. Pay 
$5, 1t was proposed, and travel with the 
President. 

Starling promptly ordered a change in 
that arrangement. A government tow- 
boat, a stanech, safe little craft with a 


powerful thrust in her stern-wheel paddles, 
was provided instead. 

The newspapers of that day carried a 
dispatch which told of an accident aboard 
the big excursion side-wheeler. Under the 
weight of too large a proportion of its 
ambulatory cargo the foredeck collapsed. 
Many were hurt. 

Beneath that part of the superstructure 
which collapsed, the committee in charge 
had spread oriental rugs and arranged a 
palm garden. Comfortable chairs had 
been placed there. That was the place 
which President Harding and his party 
would have occupied if they had been 
aboard. When the foredeck collapsed, its 
heavy timbers and planking, together with 
more than thirty passengers, fell with 


crushing force upon that little bower that - 


had been arranged for the President. 


And now the writer gives us this general 
picture of a President’s journey: 


With the President, as his personal 
guests, often travel a number of the coun- 
try’s most distinguished men. General 
Pershing, Cabinet officers, wise men of 
many fields have been included in Mr. 
Coolidge’s parties on numerous occasions. 
But there is one distinguished man who 
never is permitted aboard the same train 
on which the President rides, and that is the 
Vice-President of the United States. This, 
too, is because of a rule of the Secret 
Service. A train might be wrecked and the 
President killed. Itis obvious that it would 
be an unwise risk to expose both President 
and Vice-President to the same hazard. 


Regarding the precautions for one trip, 
aboard a train which included the Presi- 
dential car, Ideal, we are told: 


As the train went southward through the 
Carolinas it was preceded by a pilot train 
which kept one-half hour in advance of the 
Presidential special, heroically prepared to 
jump the track at any obstacle, or plunge 
through any drawbridges that might have 
been left open. Behind the special a clear 
space of another half-hour was kept by 
means of telegraphic orders. 

In the extra day-coaches rode a few lesser 
officials of the railroad. Representatives of 
each division boarded the train as it en- 
tered their territory. In the diner the 
tables were ready for service long after 
the customary hours. This was not be- 
cause it was feared the President might 
require a little snack. That was a railroad 
courtesy to the newspaper writers and the 
Secret Service men, the Presidential secre- 
taries, and other attachés. A few cor- 
respondents and Secret Service men who 
lingered over their coffee smoked. 

In the Pullman ride the satraps and 
bashaws of minute political dominions, of 
counties and congressional districts. This 
one, with his shoes off and his pipe alight 
is, perhaps, a fairly important postmaster 
in a city of the fourth class; that one, 
more smartly attired, is, it may be, a col- 
lector of internal revenue. 

In the correspondents’ compartment car 
is always plenty of activity. Portable 
typewriters are being flailed so that morn- 
ing newspapers may inform you at your 
breakfast table of the President’s day, 
whom he has seen and talked with, what 
he has said in rear-platform speeches, even 
true reports of the food he has eaten. 
Word seeps along the corridor that the 
President has retired. Typewriters are 
put away. So long as ‘“‘he” is in bed, there 
is little prospect of ‘news developing con- 
cerning him. Reporters and Secret Service 
men relax. 


TER See ee Be 


The ancient university of Paris, 

which has made Dr. Rosenthal 
_Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine ; 
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Dr. Georges Rosenthal 


Laureate of the Institute, and of 
the Academy of Medicine, and of 
the Academy of the Moral Sci- 
ences, Paris. Doctor of the schools 
of the City of Paris. Doctor of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensaries 
of the Social Hygiene Depart- 
ment, Paris. Assistant at the 
Pasteur Institute. Laureate of 
the Municipal Welfare Work of 
the City of Paris. Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor 


Yeast keeps the body cells young 


says Dr. Georges Rosenthal, noted French specialist 


«ee 
Ne acts as the watchful policeman of the 
alimentary canal. It reduces the poisons which, pene- 
trating into the blood stream, make the body cells 
grow old and wear out more quickly. Yeast is one of 
the best agents cf intestinal purification. The continued 
use of yeast, by cleansing the organs, protects human 


health,” 
Ce Birvbed tak Liel c 


aMous alike in Europe and America for 
his remarkable studies of the blood, Dr. 
Georges Rosenthal speaks with acknowledged 
authority. 


This distinguished scientist and physician 
confirms the discovery made by thousands of 
Americans that eating fresh yeast prevents 
sluggish, poisoned intestines and—in his own 
words—“ protects human health” from all the 
ills that follow. 


Yeast feeds on and absorbs the wastes,” 
he says. “‘It deprives the disease microbes, 
which are always ready to develop in our 
bodies, of their nourishment. That is how 

east acts as the watchful policeman of the 
intestinal tract. At the same time it stops 


Where the trouble starts... 
where yeast works 


From throat to colon is one con- 
tinuous tube. Here is where 90% 
of your ailments start, doctors say. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, a food as 
fresh as any garden vegetable, 
keeps this entire tract clean, active, 
healthy; prevents poisoning; pro- 
motes health, youth 


poisonous decay and thereby helps to a great 
degree the normal working of the intestine.” 


Dr. Rosenthal’s words reveal the impor- 
tance of a*healthy and active colon, shown 
below. 


Keep Young with Yeast 


Clogged intestines are easily restored to nor- 
mal activity when you eat fresh yeast which 
Dr. Rosenthal has shown to be so effective. 


Half the doctors reporting in a recent survey 
in the United States said they prescribed yeast. 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
regularly—daily—one cake before each meal, 
or between meals. To get full benefit from 
yeast you must eat it regularly and over a 
sufficient period of time. Cheeks will bloom, 
skin will clear; that tired feeling vanishes; 
happiness and success seem easy. All grocers 
and many leading cafeterias, lunch counters 
and soda fountains have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today. 


Write for latest booklet on Yeast in the diet 
—free. Health Research Dept. C-122, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


YEAST 
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THE RAFTSMEN’S ROUGH RULE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


HE PERIL OF FIRE was added to the all-too-sufficient 
dangers of a riot on the river steamer Dubuque, bound 
up the Mississippi from St. Louis. The angry raftsmen, 

who were being transported back to the upper waters after their 
trip down with a giant raft of lumber, had already terrified the 
passengers and the crew. Butin spite of this the Dubuque steamed 


Illustration from ‘‘A-Rafting on the Mississippi.’’ The Century Co., New York. From an old engraving in Harper’s Weekly 


THE RIOT ON THE DUBUQUE 


Blood flowed and lives were lost in this desperate fight, one of the darker incidents of rafting 


days on the “ Father of Waters.” 


steadily on, missing not a stop. Now, with lighted matches in 
their hands, the rioters approached the bales of hay which were 
part of the deck load. Every man in the mob was armed, for in 
the old days on the Mississippi, we learn from Charles Kdward 
Russell in ‘‘A-Rafting on the Mississippi’? (Century), all rafts- 
men went armed. While part of the mob threatened the captain, 
the rest sought out the negro deckhands to kill them, for the 
frenzy and madness of a race riot had taken. possession of the 
drunken hordes. The terrified deckhands seattered to hiding- 
places, while their hunters trailed them. An incessant fusillade 
of pistol shots produced panic among the passengers on the 
upper deck, even the coolest of whom could see nothing but 
death ahead. Either the boat would be fired, or it would be 
wrecked on a reef. A colored man had hidden in the forward 
hold. The raftsmen hunted him out. He eluded them and ran 
aft, pursued by the cursing erowd. Suddenly he turned, whipt 
out a knife, stabbed one of his pursuers to the heart and leapt 
into the water. Two men who had been fishing in a skiff near the 
Dubuque started to row to him and the raftsmen fired at his head 
as he swam along. Before the skiff could reach him, he sank from 


By courtesy of Mr. Fred Schworm 


sight, and the mob cheered. Life on the Mississippi in the old 
days was a rough business, Mr. Russell’s book makes clear. 
Some of the dangers were shown in an article in a recent issue 
of Tum Dienst, ‘Abraham Lincoln as a Mississippi Boatman,” 
for which our readers were indebted to Carl Sandburg’s vivid 
“Abe Lincoln Grows Up” (Harcourt). And now a living son of 
the ‘“‘ Father of Waters’”’ comes forward with 
more picturesque and blood-curdling de- 
tails. Of the author and his interest in his 
subject, Harry Hansen, who also comes 
from the banks of the Mississippi, writes 
in the New York World: 


The vogue of ‘‘Show Boat” has brought 
“Old Man River” back upon the map, and 
now Charles Edward Russell, who won the 
latest Pulitzer Prize for biography, further 
recalls the grand old days in ‘‘A-Rafting 
on the Mississippi, ’’ which is about a-raft- 
ing and a-boating and a-killing and a-sing- 
ing on the big river, on the banks of which 
both Charley and I were born. 

When you read this book you will under- 
stand how the sonorous toot of the Diamond 
Jo liners still lingers in the ears of Mr. 
Russell. He can’t shake off in his dreams 
the idea that the steamboat is coming 
round the bend. His mind, active with a 
hundred interests since that day, recalls 
every now and then how, as a lad, he visited 
the raft of the Black River men. I'll bet 
he brags about it to his family. 

No doubt his book is the outcome of a vow he has made 
with himself. He probably said: ‘‘Some day I’m going to write 
about the river. Mark Twain tried it, but he didn’t quite get 
the spirit. Edna Ferber tried it, but she’s an inlander. I’ve 
got to do it myself.”’ I know just how he feels aboutit. I’ve 
said the same things myself lots of times. 

Mr. Russell got his first observation of rafts at Le Claire, 
Iowa, where his grandfather lived. There he discovered that the 
Black River raftsmen, whom all the boys of the town feared, had 
human qualities after all. Le Claire lies at a bend of the Missis- 
sippl some distance above Davenport. The natural beauties of 
this region have never been exploited. Port Byron, across the 
river, has the most magnificent elms I have seen anywhere, either 
in the United States or in the Northern countries of Europe where 
elms grow. 


But let us return to the riot on the Dubuque. This packet, 
according to the author’s copyrighted account, started its so 
nearly fatal trip from St. Louis in July, 1869, having on board 
four raft crews of about 120 men, of whom we read: 


,. They had deck passage with certain harvest hands, number 
unknown, that were bound for the wheat harvest along the upper 
(Continued on page 51) 


STERN-WHEELERS ON A RAMPAGE 


The Moline, left, has been waiting for the Silver Crescent, right, and now turns on full steam for a race. 


Exterior indications are of a ‘‘hot’”’ 


engineer on each of the boats in the impromptu and spirited contest. 
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Whats your attic worth? 


EEL SSR TELE TSE HITE LOSER 


ASTE space under the eaves is an 
expensive luxury in these days of 
small houses. 

Do you need more room—new rooms? 
Then clear out the attic. Discard useless 
odds and ends and convert it, through 
paint and varnish, into useful space. Put 
in partitions—a little lumber and wall 


board will do it. Paint the walls apple _ es 
stance—will do wonders with old furniture. Old chairs and chests, tables, 


PC RAS PA ASL Cai RSNA 
green, enamel the woodwork a warm gray, 
paint the floor a dark color, to set off the —_ bureaus, picture frames—even bowls and vases—can be renewed, recolored 


gay colors of the furniture, then varnish and re-used with paint, varnish, enamel and lacquer. 


it—and you have an extra bedroom, a And when the work is done you will not only have tastefully decorated 


sewing room or a den for father or son. new rooms, but the added satisfaction of a cooler house in summer and a 
There are dozens of color schemes for | warmer one in winter, of added value to your home and protection for all 


attic rooms—nurseries, playrooms. Paint — the painted surfaces. For when you paint to beautify, you preserve; when 
and varnish, enamel and lacquer will | you paint to preserve, you beautify. 
transform the old attic into a bright, To be of any use, screens must be perfect. Even a small hole will admit pests. 
cleanly place—a livable, lovable, useful Before you put away your screens this fall give them a good coat of screen paint. 
place. With them you can decorate it in 
any color scheme you wish—and change 
the scheme at any time, too. 

Then there’s the discarded furniture 
in the old attic. You can put it in service 


again—help furnish the new rooms—by 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


This cooperative movement by the Paint and Varnish 
Industry has for its object the awakening of the public 
to the economic need for paint and varnish products. 
The world-wide slogan “Save the Surface and You Save 
All” is your reminder of that need. Discrimination in 
the selection of materials and in their proper application 
is epentiel to good serine Mout guide to quality and 
4 satisfaction is the reliability of the individual manufac- 
new drawer pulls and casters, for in- © 911, 1928 turer, dealer or painter. : 


Save the Surface Campaign 


using paint, varnish, enamel or lacquer. 
All the colors of the rainbow are at your 
service. Paint and some new hardware— 


CU R-R°E Nee 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


HE passing summer has given us some 

hints of what India serves up for her 
people. But this in the London Spectator 
is the sigh of a Briton in India: 


INDIAN SUMMER NIGHT 
By An BR. U:. 


Over the flat roofs 

Of the white-walled city 

Glowers the last moon 

Of the dread hot weather; 

Moonlight as clear, black shadows cast as deep 
As if a day were only half asleep. 


Heavy the air is 

With the smell of dry dust, 

Cooked ghee, and mangoes; 

The harsh scent of biris 

Floats on the stagnant breeze which seems so stale 
Even the leaves must cease their rustling tale. 


On all the house tops 

Lie brown, sun-tired bodies 

Stretched on bare charpoys; 

Only is the silence 

Broken by someone murmuring wearily, 
Seeking for sleep where sleep can never be. 


That and the echo 

Of the jackals howling, 

Shrieking in triumph 

Round some carrion morsel . . . 

Just that, and silence; as remorselessly 

The stifling, sickening hours come crawling by, 


Over the city 

In its deathly stillness, 

Patiently waiting 

Through a sleepless darkness, 

Till, rolling up towards the dawn-split sky, 
Rings from the minaret the muezzin's cry. 


THE sea is always the open road for 
earth-bound spirits, whatever the port in 
prospect. We find this in the Savannah 
Morning News: 


EARTH-BOUND 
By Vireinia F. CULLEN 


On a dune-shadowed beach where the sky bends 
low, 

And a loneliness stretches far out to sea; 

Where the bleak clouds dip to the wild spray’s 
blow; 

Where the wild, wild surf rides furiously; 

There’s a voyage awaiting your earth-bound 
soul— 

On a veteran hull, wind-rocked and bare; 

On a sea of sand by the ocean’s roll— 

With the salt in your eyes and the spray in your 
hair. 

Take your place at the helm with a skipper’s 
stance; 

Steer away where the sky and the sea grow dim; 

Hoist the phantom sails for a tar’s romance, 

Where the ships glide by on the world’s sharp 
rim— 

You will reach Cadiz and a Capri mart, 

With the salt in your eyes and a song in your 
heart. 


THE recent ban passed in Europe on the 
gipsies makes the heart warm to these 
romantic people. The London Spectator 
catches one of the moods they inspire: 


THE GYPSIES 
By KaTHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE 


There are no more gypsies on Forestside, 
They are gone, with their caravans, 
With their lurcher dogs and their babies, 

And their clatte ing pots and cans. 


They have left the rocks to the conies, 
And the pouting woodpigeons come, 

Under the bending beechen trees 
Where the gypsies made their home. 


Have they gone to the lands of old romance, 
Are they out on the roads again, 
Sleeping under the hedgerows, 
Chased by the wind and rain? 


Meeting the winking, blinking sun, 
Ovcr the rim on the down 

Or, caught in the net of ‘‘a house to let”’ 
Have the gipsies gone to town? 


Tur changeful sea is fully recorded in 
the first stanza here in The Irish Statesman 
(Dublin). The writer is too retiring: 


ATLANTIC 


By R. I. E. 


How lonely and lovely those valleys 
That quivered with silver and gold, 

And changed in a dream to blue mountains 
From which snow was up thrown. 


The sun was white in the heaven, 
And over the glitter of snow 

That fcll from those hills to those hollows 
Seven Fires were aglow. 


For what winged and wonderful creatures 
Shall this wide beauty be home? 

These feet who shall tread on these meadows 
Must be lighter than foam. 


When earth is outworn for the spirit, 
Its body made light by desire, 
Shall it walk on this glory of waters 
Ere it climb through the Air to the Fire. 


To light upon an unknown poem by 
Rupert Brooke is the pleasure offered by 
The London Mercury to the thousands of 


admirers of this romantic [inglishman: 


FAFAIA 


By Rupert Brooke 


Stars that seem so close and bright, 
Watched by lovers through the night, 
Swim in emptiness, men say, 

Many a mile and year away. 


And yonder star that burns so white, 
May have died to dust and night 
Ten, maybe, or fifteen year, 

Before it shines upon my dear. 


Oh! often among men below, 
Heart cries out to heart, I know, 
And one is dust a many years, 
Child, before the other hears. 


Heart from heart is all as far, 
Fafaia, as star from star. 


Two poems by the same author in The 
London Mercury are of unusual power; the 
first might have an application beyond 
Dublin, the second is of the Yeats sehool of 
dreaming: 


TO THE FALLEN IRISH SOLDIERS 


By Lorp Dunsany 


Since they have grudged you space in Merrion 
Square, 
And any monument of stone or brass, 
And you yourselves are powerless, alas, 

And your own countrymen seem not to care; 

Let then these words of mine drift down the air, 
Lest the world think that it has come to pass 
That ail in Ireland treat as common grass 

The soil that wraps her heroes slumbering there. 


Sleep on forgot a few more years, and then 
The ages, that I prophesy, shall see 
Due honours paid to you by juster men, 
You standing foremost in our history, 
Your story filling all our land with wonder, 
Your names, and regiments’ names, like distant 
thunder. 


AT THE TIME OF THE FULL MOON 
By Lorp DuNSANY 


It is dark to-night in moon-country 
On the far side of its girth, 

It is all dark in the valleys 
Where none seeth Earth. 


The sun with his day-long dawning 
To-morrow in that land 

Will rise with a golden anger 
On the old rocks and the sand; 


But they never see, there, Earth’s splendour 
Lift like a silver hill 

Monstrously over the sea-beds 
That no waters fill, 


Gleaming with eerie beauty, 
Continents bright, and the seas | 
Lucid as palest sapphires 
Sold by the Cingalese; 


With the long shadows lying 
Llack, in a land alight 

With a more luminous wonder 
Than ever comes to our night. 


They never see Earth float over, 
Whoever they be; 

And they know no hint of her purpose. 
Neither do we. 


Tun Inglish Singers are a group from the 
old country, singing in their concerts early 
ballads and madrigals, bringing the breath 
of a life that has passed away. America 
has welcomed them in many parts, this 
tribute appearing in The Virginia Quar- 
terly Review (Charlottesville) : 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS 
By Baserre Drvutscu 


They sang: and the wide hall was charged with 
slow 

Immoderate gold, as though their voices were 
fingers 

On the sluice that is west of Eden. Halt that flow, 

Yet riding the air like a feather, the radiance 
lingers. 


They sang again: a white-flanked island rose 

Out of the music, upborne on the tides of their 
singing; : 

Girdled with masts, its greens and towers and 
mows, 

Gay with the sound of sailors homeward flinging. 


Their melodies were mournful, being wise 

As a woman is, whose lover death hath taken, 

As a man who looks on his work with aged eyes, 

Oh, and sweet as the throat of a child by laughter 
shaken, 


“God give you good-morning, my masters, past 
three o-clocke 

And a fair morning,” they sang, whereupon morn- 
ing 

Put off her grey wimple, put on a rosy smock, 

And made brisk answer to night’s sour warning. 


“Lanthorns and candle light, hang out mayes for 
all night,’’ : 

They sang, and their voices were as lanthorns 
lifted 

Against the coming of the unending night, 

And when they ceased its shadow never shifted. 


(Continued from page 42) 


river. Harvest hands were also more or less of the jungle. Of 


cabin passengers, traveling up-stairs, the lists were full, for this 
was a popular boat. 

She reached Davenport on the evening of July 23, and tied up 
for the night. There seems to have been low water, and the cap- 
tain was unwilling to run the rapids at night. 


Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. From an old engraving 


ST. LOUIS WHEN THE RIVER WAS 


Many passengers went ashore, among them the raftsmen and 
harvest hands, who tanked up on the usual beverages. 

At daybreak the Dubuque pulled out. Half an hour later a big 
raftsman, in the belligerent lees of intoxication, and followed by 
a crowd of his compeers in the same state, climbed the com- 
panionway to the upper deck and demanded breakfast in the 
saloon. 

The steward was a colored man; the waiters and deckhands 
were of the same unfortunate race. 

The steward explained that only passengers having first-class 
tickets were served on the upper deck, and that breakfast for the 
others would be served on the deck below. 

The raftsmen jeered at this information, and tried to push 
their way into the saloon. The steward opposed them. In the 
scuffle he got the big drunken raftsman close to the companion- 
way and sent him reeling down-stairs. 

His companions swore vengeance, 
insulted by negroes. 

They trooped to the captain and told him that unless the 
impudent ‘‘nigger”’ steward was punished, they would set fire 
to the boat. 

River men had one handy and common way of settling dis- 
putes. The captain, who realized the danger he was in, tried to 
quiet the rioters by reminding them of their favorite tribunal. 
Let the raftsman and the steward meet on the forecastle and 
fight it out with their fists. The raftsman refused to fight a 
black man. 


Raftsmen were not to be 


The hunting down of the terrified crew began, while the boat 
bravely clung to its schedule. Reading on: 


The barber hid in a closet. A rioter dragged him forth and 
stabbed him with a bowie-knife. He ran aft and begged a woman 
passenger to save his life. She hid him in her stateroom and 
bound up his wound. The rioters trailed him by his blood to hee 
door and demanded their prey. She stood like a statue and 
poured upon them a torrent of such scorn that they sneaked 
away. 

Me enmiantt hid on the after-guard. Strange as it may seem, 
the boat continued all this time to make her regular landings. 
At the town of Hampton, Illinois, this fugitive attempted to 
escape. He was discovered and beaten into the water, where he 
was pelted with missiles until he sank and drowned. 

The captain had managed at Hampton to geta passenger ashore 


with telegrams for help to be sent to the sheriff of Rock Island ° 


and other authorities. When the Dubuque was again upon her 
way, three more deckhands were stabbed or shot and the bodies 
thrown into the river. Now the rioters sought the captain and 
demanded that the boat be run ashore, every black man on board 
be disembarked, and the voyage resumed with themselves as 
deckhands. But they made a condition that the captain and 
officers should make no resistance, the boat should be run as 
they directed, no arrests must be made, and no information 
given. If the captain refused, the boat would be fired. 
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He consented to these terms and ran the boat to shore, where 
all the black men were landed. After this the rioters were 
quiet and the boat proceeded. 


At Camanche, a few miles above Le Claire, the truculent 
ruffian that had started the trouble slipt ashore and disappeared, 
and soon the trouble was over, in this way: 


Clinton was the next stop. The rioters 
by this time became impatient and de- 
manded that the boat should speed up for 
St. Paul without stopping. There was a 
railroad bridge at Clinton and its draw 
was closed. The captain of the Dubuque, 
to gain time, told the rioters that the draw 
could not be opened. While they were 
arguing about this, a special train passed 
over the bridge, and the next the rioters 
knew a company of regular soldiers from 
the Rock Island arsenal marched down the 
levee. In answer to the captain’s appeal 
they had been sent by train up the Illinois 
shore. At the sight of the uniforms and 
rifles the rioters broke and ran for a vacant 
warehouse. Soldiers and the gathering 
citizens surrounded it. The commandant 
summoned the men to surrender. They 
made some show of resistance, but finally 
gave in and were marched in irons back to 
the Dubuque. With all her passengers she 
started back to Rock Island. The passen- 
gers were desired as witnesses. 

The trial was short. Eleven of the 
rioters were convicted on the spot and taken to the penitentiary. 
Some days in the county jail was the sentence for the rest. 

But the man that launched that day of horror, the ringleader 
that slunk ashore at Camanche, was never caught. All the 
country was scoured for him, vigilantes rode in every direction, 
the telegraph was used, and all to no result. Once the scouts got 
a trace of him. Far in the interior he had stcpt at a lonely farm- 
house and asked for a drink of milk. Then he disappeared. On 
the river he had been well-known for years as ‘‘Pock-Marked 
Lynch.”’ In behalf of my river and its renown, I set down with 
emphasis that he was not really a riverman. He was a parasite. 
His business was to carry a faro layout up and down and relieve 
raft crews of their wages. He had a partner named Frazier, who 
managed to escape at Clinton. Years afterward interest was 
revived in this story by a report that Frazier had returned to the 
river, and had been seen and recognized. If so, his visit was 
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A jam in the Mississippi above the falls of St. Anthony. 
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104 PAGE NEW 


DOG BOOK 
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UST as Glover’s Dog Medicines 
J reflect the latest developments in 
veterinary science—so does Glover’s 
new text book interpret all the im- 
proved phases of modern-day vet- 


erinary practice. A mine of interest 
and help for dog owners. 


Tells how best to protect the health 
of your dog. Tells causes and symp- 
toms of dog diseases with modern 
methods of treatment. Gives the full 
facts about Black Tongue, Distemper, 
and other misunderstood diseases 
—feeding of puppies by accurate 
schedules—general care, etc. Writ- 
ten by a distinguished Veterinarian. 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


MEDICINES FOR DOGS 


Sold by Drug Stores, Pet Shops, Kennels 
and Sporting Goods Stores 


NEW GLOVER PRODUCTS 


Special pamphlets concerning 
them gladly sent on_ request 


GLOVER’S CRESOL DISINFECTANT 


A positive germicide and antiseptic, 
six times as powerful as carbolic acid. 
For killing germs and virus of conta- 
gious diseases, destroying insects— 
and as a deodorant for use in the 
kennel or house. Pint can—65 cents. 


GLOVER’S FLEA & INSECT POWDER 


The powdered insecticide recom- 
mended by the U. S. Government. 
Just that—pure—with no filler to 
weaken its killing powers. Safe for 
all dogs and cats. Kills lice on animals 
and poultry. Will not discolor, Large 
shaker top can—50 cents. 


% FREE ADVICE 
BY OUR VETERINARIAN 


—in any matter concerning 
sanitation and the health, care 
and feeding of your dog. Write, 
giving full particulars of dog’s 
age, breed, sex, symptoms, etc. 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 


Dept. D, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York 
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brief. As to Lynch, his description was 
widely published, but so far as any record 
shows he was lost to the sight of men. 

Not all of Mr. Russell’s incidents 
are so grim. There is the story of Dave 
Mills, the raftsman, in which, along with 
violence, there is a 
strain of comedy. 
Dave’s idea of plea- 
sure when he was not 
at work was drunken- 
ness and gunless play. 
One day he came to 
Preseott, Wisconsin, 
in his search for 
amusement, and there 
shot up all the sa- 
loons in town and 
disabled most of the 
bartenders. He also 
met Coleman Pewitt, 
combined the 
functions of wealthy 
citizen, saw-mill pro- 
prietor, town mar- 
shal and police force. 
Of the encounter we 
learn: 


who 


It seems that Marshal Pewitt, patrolling 
the town in moments of vacation from his 
sawiill, observed the frolicsome Mills on 
pleasure bent, and, being in the habit of 
carrying in his coat-tail pocket a pair of 
handeuffs of trustworthy make, slipt these 
upon the visitor unaware and had him a 
prisoner, forthwith marching him to the 
town, calaboose on the top of the bluff. 

The problem that then confronted the 
citizenry was what on earth to do with the 
captive. It was admitted that if he were 
released he would probably beat up all that 
had previously escaped his attentions, and 
it was also well enough known, that to keep 
him locked up and feed him would empty 
the town, treasury. 


In this dilemma Marshal Pewitt hit on 
the plan of settling the matter by a personal 
combat with the prisoner. To this the 
latter heartily agreed, for it was under- 
stood that if Mills won he should become 
marshal in Pewitt’s stead. Of course, if 
Pewitt won, Mills was to leave on the first 
steamboat, knowing that if he returned 
he would be shot on sight. As to the ad- 
vantages of the combatants, we are in- 
formed that: 


City Marshal Pewitt was much smaller 
in stature than Mills, being no more than 
five feet ten; but he had led an active out- 
door life, mostly at handling logs, and his 
muscles were as hard as rocks. Besides, 
he had never impaired his strength by 
excessive devotion to the wine bags, and 
he had a little scheme of his own. 

Before the arbitrament could be carried 
out, it was thought well to submit it to the 
judgment of leading citizens, because, if 
Mr. Mills were to become city marshal, 
they would have a natural interest in the 
fact, and if he were to be shot they might 
be useful witnesses before the coroner or 
other busybody. 


Accordingly, the case was laid before the 
best men in Prescott, with a request for 
their deliberate verdict. Of these good men 
and true, John Martin, as keeper of the 
best saloon and biggest gambling dive, had 
naturally, in view of his commercial in- 
terests, the right of priority. Mr. Martin, - 
being consulted, said the plan was good 
and should be carried out. It was next 
submitted to and approved in turn by 
Norman Dunbar, who kept the leading 
grocery; Hart Broughton, leading hotel 


A WOOD BURNER AT NIGHT 


man; Charles Young, leading physician; 
Lime Smith, leading drayman; and L. H. 
Merrick, leading steamboat agent. The 
first snag was struck when the project was 
broached to the Rev. Mr. Richardson, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who was so lacking in public spirit and the 
true sporting instinct as to object strongly. 
He said that what was proposed was un- 
gentlemanly, unethical, and contrary to 
all the usages in the admirable State of 
Connecticut, from which he had lately 
emerged. : 

Mr. Richardson, being in the minority 
and, of course, far outweighed by the 
opinion of Mr. Martin, the plan proceeded; 
a ring was formed and Mr. Mills released 
from bondage. Before a select circle of the 
best people of Prescott he faced his oppo- 
nent. 

Each now assumed the attitude observ- 
able in all the prints of pugilists, the erouch- 
ing position, right arm raised, left by the 
side ready to strike. The referee shouted 
“Go!” and the men began sparring and 
feinting, when of a sudden Mr. Pewitt 
lowered his head and drove it with great 
violence into Mr. Mills’s midriff. 

The Terror of the Bar-rooms fell at that 
mighty stroke and lay upon the earth 
gasping “‘for great lack of ease,’”? as John 
Ridd hath it, referring to another occasion 
like this. He had scant time to recover, 
for the agile city marshal was upon him, 
hammering him with his fists and then 
inserting a thumb under one eye, which he 
seemed likely to dislodge. On this the 
Terror of the Bar-rooms yelled for mercy, 
and the fight was over. 

The best people of Prescott, who had 
witnessed it with interest, reminded Mr. 
Mills of its terms; reminded him in simple 
but expressive words of one syllable that 
he could not fail to grasp. He admitted 
that they were right, and the assembly 
adjourned to Mr. Martin’s emporium, 
where they drank together sociably. When 
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Nearly a million cars 


a year of fresh fruits 


and vegetables 


The value of the combined 
fruit and vegetable crop of 
the country has reached the 
astounding total of more 
than one and a half billion 
dollars. This crop has be- 
come one of the nation’s ma- 
jor industries. 


The transportation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables over the 
railways of the United States 
now amounts to nearly a mil- 
lion carloads a year. 

The fresh fruits and vege- 
tables consumed in New York 
City are brought from an 
average distance of 1500 miles. 


A new era in Agriculture 
is being made possible by these 


developments in transporiation 


O MANY it would seem but yester- 
day that such refreshing delicacies 
as lettuce, tomatoes, spinach and many 
of the fresh fruits could be enjoyed only 
in summer, except by the very wealthy. 


Today, these healthful pleasures of 
the table form part of the normal daily 
diet throughout the year of hundreds of 
thousands of people of even moderate 
means. 


This ever-increasing production of 
fresh vegetables and fruits—together 
with the enormously increased produc- 
tion of poultry and dairy products which 
preceded it—has brought a new era to 
American agriculture. 

In many sections, farming has thus 
been transformed from an industry of 
one or two crops, with its attendant 
risks, to an industry of many crops. 

The steady flow of: perishable prod- 


ucts from farms throughout the nation 
to the populous northeast has been 
made possible by the increased facilities 
of the railroads—rapid through train 
service and refrigerator cars. 


N this development of rapid refrigerator 
service, it ha& been the privilege of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to play a leading role. 


A few years ago, scarcely 10% of freight 
trains were on regular schedules. Today, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 2900 freight 
trains are operated on regular schedules as 
dependable as those of passenger limiteds. 


Through such great gateways of commerce 
as Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Norfolk 
and Washington, the Pennsylvania main- 
tains a fast through service of solid trains of 
refrigerator cars to the populous cities of the 
east. Through the winter months this road 
hauls every week thousands of cars of fresh 
fruits, vegetables and other farm products 
from the west, southwest and south to the 
main points in the vast industrial region in 
which it operates. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Page makes and 
erects Wrought 
Iron Fences, too 


Wid 

ODERN traffic, moving at express- 
train speed, demands modern pro- 

tection. 

A definite boundary line of sturdy 

PAGE FENCE with either steel galvan- 

ized after weaving or Copperweld 

fabric keeps children, pets, and property 

SAFE. 

It will pay you to investigate this better 

property protection. No obligation. 


53 Service Plants erect fence 
everywhere 


There is a PAGE SERVICE PLANT 
near you that can give you complete 
service from your first plans to the 
final erection of the PAGE Chain Link 
or Wrought Iron Fence. Write for name 
and address, also interesting literature. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
209 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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eAmericas first wire fence ~since 1883 
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the next steamboat arrived, Mills went 
aboard. He scrupulously observed his part 
of the contract. Often after that he was 
on boats or rafts that passed Prescott, or 
landed there, but he never came ashore. 
He would stand on the guard and chat 
amiably with City Marshal Pewitt or 
others, but he never came ashore. 


Visits of raftsmen were occasions of more 
or less epic importance to the inhabitants 
of the river towns. A raft would tie up at 
the river bank, and there would swarm 
ashore a company of men who were larger 
or smaller versions of the Dave Mills whose 
exploits have just been chronicled. And 
when, the visitors had gone, Mr. Russell 
tells us, timid souls crept abroad again, 
observing the traces of their late unwelcome 
guests with a ‘‘certain note of admiration.” 
Among the traces there would be, we dis- 
cover: 


The beer-saloon sign nailed across the 
Presbyterian church door, the parson’s 
buggy roosting in a tree, and old Mrs. 
Disney’s cow painted green with paint 
feloniously extracted from McKane’s paint 
shop. To-morrow they would be talking 
of these things with chuckles and mirthful 
head-shakings. But the next raft that tied 
up on our water-front was none the less 
awesome. 


The floating dance-halls of the river are 
described by Mr. Russell as hotbeds of 
erime, beating Poker Flat at its worst. 
Reading on: 


Once, also, there came to my notice a 
singular and incongruous commentary on 
another side of this wretched business. I 
was standing one day on the river-front at 
Davenport, when from up the stream hove 
in sight one of these floating dives. 

As it came opposite the now empty steam- 
boat landing, there was a stir among the 
loungers to see a young woman of strange 
appearance come running along the bank. 
A thing more out of place among the 
freight piles and burlaps of a water-front 
can hardly be imagined. She was drest 
in an evening gown of heavy silk, deep 
ereen. in color, without sleeves, elaborately 
trimmed with gold braid, and having a 
train that she must carry in one hand. She 
was panting with fatigue evidently, as 
much as with an intense excitement. The 
light slippers on her feet had onee been 
white, but were now stained with mud, and 
torn as if with the rocks. Her dress, too, 
looked as if she had been running through 
bushes. 

‘‘Row me out to that boat!” she gasped. 
‘““T’ll give you this,’’ and she waved a five- 
dollar bill. 

Old Joe Arp, the hoatman, had been 
sitting on the bow of his skiff pulled up on 
shore. He roused at the sight of the bill 
and took her aboard. They were within 
perhaps a hundred feet of the dance-hall, 
when a rear door opened, and there stept 
out the ugliest scoundrel I had ever seen. 
He had a rifle, which he laid suggestively 
in the crook of his elbow, and he said to 
Arp in a low voice: 

“You git away from here—and do it 
quick.”’ 

The woman sprang up in the boat and 
nearly upset it. 


me back, take me back, Bill!” 

The rifle came up to the ruffian’s shoul- 
| ders” Lon git for shore, or I’ll blow you 

full of holes,’’ he said. ‘‘Git!”’ 

Arp said afterward there was something 
in the man’s voice so coldly cruel he would 
have sheered off if there had been no 
weapon. He lost no time in making for 


shore. The woman held out her hands 
beseechingly. The rifle continued to cover 
them until they were far away. Then the 
man went into the house and shut the door. 


Mr. Russell concludes this part of his 
account with a sentimental and comic 
episode. Thus: 

A few miles below McGregor, on the 
Towa side, anirascible old gentleman named 
Dee kept a wood-yard for steamboats; also 
an, ever-ready rifle and a collection of dogs. 
He had a daughter, known all up and down 
the river as the ‘‘Corn-Fed Girl,’’ who was 
at once the dream and the despair of every 
batty poet from Pig Eye’s Bar to Alton 
Slough. These, undergoing for her sake 
the pains of composition, caused the odd 
corners of many a local newspaper to echo 
with lame numbers. To win a sight of 
Mary Dee while the boat stopt for supplies 
at the wood-yard was a feat of distinction, 
usually achieved, if at all, at some risk 
from guns and dogs. 

When a boat headed for the Dee yard, 
officers and passengers made bets on 
whether without being shot or bitten they 
would or would not succeed in getting a 
glimpse of the fair recluse, and the expedi- 
ents resorted to made the basis of many a 
well-spun lie in the watches of the night. 
Sometimes ingenuity or persistence suc- 
ceeded. 

For myself, I may say that for a long time 
I heard these reports and sniffed at them. 
Rivermen were notorious for fervent imagi- 
nations about such world wonders; in their 
view anything that wore skirts was divine. 
Besides, there was, and for years had been, 
competition among Le Claire, La Crosse, 
and Dubuque on this subject, each assert- 
ing itself to have the prettiest girls, and each 
advancing the claim on what seemed to the 
judicious mind but trifling warrant. But 
once, when I was making trips on the old 
steamer St. Croix, in a capacity something 
like that of a supereargo, we came one 
Monday morning unusually close around 
the point below the Dee place. The river 
was high, and Uncle Joe, the first pilot of 
the St. Croix, was hunting slack water. So 
we boomed unperceived upon the wood- 
yard, and there was Mary hanging out the 
washing with her sleeves above her elbows. 

Well, there was no doubt that for once 
reputation was justified, a thing I have 
seldom observed since. She was a great 
beauty, and no mistake. She had the Irish 
deep-black hair, Irish blue eyes, a face of 
almost classical contour, a white skin set 
off with a delicate pink glow—all this away 
out here in the wilderness. I could under- 
stand, also, how she won her peculiar name. 
It was in right of her statuesque figure and 
her air of exceeding wholesomeness. After 
this, I suppose it will be needless to remark 
that I fell with the rest. 

The rest of the story of the Corn-Fed 
Girl went at first as might have been ex- 
pected. Yes—you are right; she eloped. 
It happened, however, contrary to form, 
that the man for whom she left the parental 
roof was not wholly unworthy, a circum- 
stance to excite remark anywhere. When 
Mr. Dee’s emotions had passed the dog- 
and-gun stage, he admitted that the joke 


| was on him and turned in his blessing. 


“Qh, Bill,” she cried, ‘dear Bill, take| 
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EN YEARS AGO there were many 

opinions about time payments, but 
few facts. General Motors began a care- 
ful study of the whole problem. 


Everyone recognized the soundness of 
granting credit to a business—a group of 
individuals—for the purchase of neces- 
sary equipment. Was there, then, any 
logical reason why the zzd7vzdual should 
not be entitled to use his personal credit 
and earning power for the purchase of a 
necessity, such as an automobile —just as 
he purchased his home or life insurance 
estate? 


Out of this study came a General 
Motors policy: every man or woman 
whose circumstances and income war- 
rant the ownership of a car shall be pro- 
vided with credit accommodation on a 
sound basis and at the lowest possible cost. 


The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration was organized to give effect to 
this policy. 

Millions of families have had the use 
of their cars while they were paying for 
them, through the GMAC Plan. Sales 
and production of automobiles have enor- 
mously increased, resulting in much 
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TIME PAYMENTS and 
THE OPEN MIN 


higher quality per dollar of cost. The 
American people are making more effec- 
tive use of their time and energies, and 
this has been definitely reflected in 
national prosperity. 


The whole machinery of consumer 
credit has been placed upon a sound 
economic basis, because the problem was 
approached with scientific thoroughness 
and an Open Mind. 
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“A car for every purse and purpose” 
Cuevroter » Pontiac 7 OLpsmMoBILE 7 OAKLAND 
Burck +» LaSatite 7 CapiLiac 
All with Body by Fisher 
GeneraL Motors Trucks 
YeLLow Cass avd CoacueEs 
Friciwaire The Automatic Refrigerator 
Detco-Licut Electric Plants 
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Delco-Remy Electrical Equipment 7 Harrison Radiators 7 Delco-Remy 
Lovejoy Shock Absorbers 7 Jacox Steering Gears 7 A C Spark Plugs 
A C Speedometers 7 A C Oil Filters 7 New Departure Ball Bearings 
Jaxon Rims, Wheels and Tire Carriers 7 Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differen- 
tials y Hyatt Roller Bearings 7 Inland Steering Wheels 7 Klaxon Horns. 
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General Motors passenger cars, Frigidaire, the automatic refrigerator, 
and Delco-Light electric plants may be purchased on the standard low- 
cost GM AC Time Payment Plan 
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TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening.9:30 
Eastern Standard Time, WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N B.C 
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Lock out 
the thief 
that robs you of the 
heat you pay for... 


PHONE your heating and plumbing 
contractor. Say: ‘Put my heat- 
ing system in order, clean out the 
boiler—and show me how you can 
vacuum-ize my system with Hoff- 
man No. 2 Vacuum Valves.”’ 

He will tell you:—‘‘Air and steam 
are mortal enemies. Air destroys 
steam, robs it of its heat. If air is in 
a radiator, steam cannot enter. Get 
that air out of a steam system, then 
lock it out—and steam won’t have to 
fight every inch of its way into radi- 
ators, (pushing out the air, lifting its 
weight) every time drafts are opened. 

“With air shut out, radiators fill 
with steam 15 minutes (instead of an 
hour) after drafts are opened. When 
the fire is banked radiators continue 
to give off heat for three hours (in- 
stead of 30 minutes), because air 
cannot get in to dissipate it.”’ 

What an inexpensive, almost magic 
way to keep homes warm and cozy, to 
keep fuel bills down to rock bottom! 

Look up your heating and plumb- 
ing contractor now. Ask him about 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves on your 
heating system. You will thank him 
every frosty morning for his advice. 
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FREE BOOK, 


“HowtoLock Out 
Air—the Heat 
Thief,’’ tells 
clearly by word 
and picture the 
amazing story of 
Hoffman No. 

Vacuum Valves. 
Write your name 
and address on 
the margin and 
mail today. Re- 
ceive this book 
with the name of 
areliable heating 
and plumbing 


contractor near 
you. Hoffman 
Specialty Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. 
Q—19, 25 West 
45th St., New 
York City. 


THE WATCHMAN 
OF THE COAL PILE 


HepEman No.2 


VACUUM VALVES 
(And Hoffman Controlled Heat) | 
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COSTLY SNEEZES IN “TALKIE” LAND 


VERY one becomes rigid when the 

whistle shrills. A sneeze or cough 
would cost thousands of dollars. The di- 
rector takes up a hand telephone by his 
chair to speak to the operator. ‘‘ Ready?” 
he queries. An affirmative click comes over 
the line which the director answers with a 
clicker in his hand. Up creep queer con- 
traptions, like wartime tanks, on rubber 
rollers. Inside these are cameras, thus en- 
closed to deaden the sound which they 
make in operation, as Mayme Ober Peak 
tells us in the Kansas City Star. The 
players on the brilliantly lighted set are 
‘palpably nervous. No help from the 
director now. They are absolutely on their 
A forgotten line, a poorly spaced bit 
the slightest hesitation will 
Cutting and patching 


dhe 


own. 
of business, 
spoil the record. 
film is not possible in the ‘talkies. 

For, we learn from the Star writer, we 
are on a sound-proof stage, where any 
noise not called for in the play will be 
disastrous. We are watching the making 
of one of the new talking moving-pictures 
which are beginning to be shown and which, 
it is predicted, will revolutionize cinema 
production. Whether this is good or bad 
is something on which those most con- 
cerned are not agreed, and into which we 
do not intend to go. Reading on of how 
these pictures are made: 


Everything that once was familiar is 
missing. Hven the Kleigs, which are not 
entirely silent in operation, have been re- 
placed by huge incandescent lamps, 
mounted in special reflectors. The mega- 
phone—directorial symbol—is nowhere to 
be seen. Assistant directors, formerly 
valuable by reason of lung power, now move 
softly on rubber-soled shoes. So do the 
property and make-up men, the camera- 
men and electricians. 

Suspended over the heads of the players, 
just. out of range of the cameras, are the 
microphones that pick up the voices and 
earry them to the amplifying and recording 
apparatus. These instruments are so sen- 
sitive to sound that the most feeble whisper 
is recorded. That’s why cranking cam- 
eras have to be enclosed in sound-proof 
and shoot through plate-glass 
windows. 

When the players are going through 
their action, these booths look for all the 
world like tanks creeping up on a machine- 
gun nest in No Man’s Land. In fact, 
they are ealled ‘‘tanks’’ because of the 
manner in which they are moved around to 
various positions. Ingenious synehroniz- 
ing devices inside the tanks keep the cam- 
eras in constant accord with the recording 
apparatus in another part of the building. 
The operators of the cameras wear head- 
phones during the filming process in order 
that they may receive instructions from the 
man at the monitor panel outside, on which 
are mounted multi-colored lights, switches, 
and an intercommunicating telephone. 

The director calls for a rehearsal. The 
players go through their scene, speaking 
their lines distinetly. ‘‘Don’t forget the 
mike,’’ cautions the director again and 
again, as players incline to ramble beyond 
its range. Immediately, the actress or 
actor becomes self-conscious, keeping half 
an eye on the miserable little mike—a 
veritable instrument of torture! 


Finally, the rehearsal is over. The di- 
rector sits quietly and tensely in his chair. 
He signals his assistant, who blows a sharp 
blast on a whistle. Everything within 
sound of that whistle must hold an abso- 
lute quiet until a two-blast whistle lifts 
the spell after the scene is stopt. 

The scene is ended, if there has been no 
mishap. Otherwise, it has to be done over 
from the start. I was on the Vitaphone 
stage at Warner’s one day when seven 
records were spoiled, one after another, 
just by some slight little hitch in the dia- 
log between two vaudeville players! On 


another occasion a carpenter’s hammer—, 


operated a block away—did the damage. 


When the scene is over, the wooden 
soldiers relax with obvious relief. But 
everything is not ended, after all, as we see: 


Then comes the verdict from the op- 
erators outside—neweomers in the movie 
world, the mixer man, the monitor, and 
who-not. Down from the listening booth, 
built like a traffic tower above the stages, 
entirely enclosed in glass, alights the expert 
on voice culture, who sits before a speaker 
and hears the voices of the players just as 
they will register on the screen. 

He tells the director just how maybe 
May McAvoy spoke too high in the middle 
of that sentence about her lover, or Emil 
Jannings gave a grunt that sounded like 
a blast of dynamite. Once, Chester Conk- 
lin in ‘‘Varsity’’ registered an admonition 
for caution in a hoarse whisper to Mary 
Brian that rocked the stage when it came 
through the amplifier! 

So the scene is done over, and the mixer 
man—the technician who controls the vol- 
ume and modulation of the voices—gets 
busy reducing or reversing the process if 
voices are scarcely audible. 

The monitor man is a sort of “talkie” 
traffic cop. He sees and hears every- 
thing that goes on during a scene and by 
means of an elaborate communicating sys- 
tem keeps in constant touch with the 
““mixing’’ panel, amplifying and recording 
rooms. 

This latter room, where the voice is 
imprest on disks and films, the heart of 
the whole system, I have never been able 
to enter yet. At first such secrecy sur- 
rounded the talking stages, you weren’t 
permitted to print anything you saw, even 
if admitted. Now things are worse. You 
ean scarcely get in at all. It is more diffi- 
eult for a reporter to get a pass to a sound- 
proof stage than for a tourist to pass one 
of the Cossacks at the studio gates. 

Formerly, you got your ‘“‘O. K.” from 
the publicity director and, unless you had 
a special interview on hand, wandered all 
over the studio lot, popping into René 
Adorée’s dressing-room, dropping by 
‘““Doug’”’ Fairbanks’s gymnasium to see 
him do stunts, or stopping for a chat with 
James Cruze, on the set where he was 
shooting his latest picture. 

But no more. Now you have to state 
your business definitely when you call at 
the publicity department, and are accom- 
panied every step you make by one of its 
scouts. Special passes, with strict limita- 
tions, are issued. One color admits you 
to the studio, another color takes you 
within sight of the sound-proof stage, the 
third, blue, issued only by the studio’s 
chief mogul, gets you inside the sacred 
precincts of the talkies. 

As long as the talkies remain in a highly 


experimental stage, each studio will guard 


the secrets of its advancements with 
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Drorrrance HAULAGE 


Demanvs sprev, STAMINA» ECONOMY 


Patented double sleeve-valve engine... the simplest and most efficient of automobile 
motors . . . now powers a complete line of Willys-Knight trucks 


In the Willys-Knight six-cylinder motor trucks, the latest improvements in 
chassis design combine with the proved power and reliability of the 
double sleeve-valve engine to meet the mest urgent demands of fast, 
economical commercial transportation . . . The Willys- Knight 
truck is notable for outstanding performance —high speed, lively 
pick-up, quick stopping (four-wheel brakes), ample power 
on hills. It has the heavy duty truck-type clutch and 


transmission; rugged str 14-ton chassis, 134” w.b. $1545 
3 Fuss strength to bear up under Li potouietaestes 151, web. 1595 

7 2-ton chassis, 150” w.b. 194 

the most strenuous service year after year. It 2-ton chassis, 164’ w.b. 1995 


Oenh 21y-ton chassis, 150" w.b. 2545 
assures Minimum upkeep costs — remark- 214-ton chassis, 164’ w.b. 2595 


1-TON CHASSIS—130” WHEELBASE 
able freedom from carbon troubles and 


repairs. Its strong, clean-cut lines &} hi 
give it a smart appearance. 


Prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifications subject to 
change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio, Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


ENCotor "TrucKs 
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“Men who are bald or have 
dandruff look old and ill-cared 
for, even if they aren't. We like 
well-groomed men about us!” 
say Washington debutantes. 
Stay in the preferred class. 
It?s not difficult with this 
famous treatment. 


“Bald men Gage 


or men 


with dandruff are unattractive, 


say Wasuincton DEpuTantes 


**4T LEAST men with thick, well 

kept hair are so much more at- 
tractive that we’ve little time for those 
who are bald. And dandruff seems in- 
excusable!” 

Do the women you know feel this 
way about you? Don’t let them. 

This famous treatment, three min- 
utes a day, regularly, every day, will 
kill dandruff germs—check baldness. 
Every MorNING moisten scalp generously 
with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then, with 
fingers pressing down firmly, move scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working the 
tonic thoroughly into every inch of scalp. 
Move scalp—not fingers. Brush your hair 
while moist. It will stay the way you want it. 
Dashing Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine over 
the scalp combats dandruff. Working 


Look for Pinaud’s signature on every bottle 
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it into the scalp deeply every day saves 
the hair. 
You can find Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 


nine at any drug or department store. 


FREE: generous sample bottle of the 
famous Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Write 
today to Pinaud, Inc., Dept. Z-4, 220 
East 21st Street, New York City. In 
Canada, 560 King Street, Toronto. 


Ir ue HAD protected his hair how much more 
attractive his head would be! Just a slight 
hair-thinning became a sizable bald’ spot— 


while he waited. 
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vigilance. Old-time reporters covering the 
studios deplore the coming of the talkies 
as marking the passing of most of the 
picturesque phases of the industry. Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing very alluring about 
the great conerete stages in process of 
building at the various studios. And yet 
when one hears that in these 400 tons of 
structural steel, more than 1,200 cubic 
yards of concrete, with doors that weigh 
more than two tons each, there is appa- 
ratus so delicate it can register the foot- 
steps of a fly, this giving the movies a 
voice takes on thrilling interest. 

The stages have walls eight inches thick, 
set upon vibrationless piers which go down 
into the earth sixteen feet to strike sand. 
The floors are sixteen inches deep, consist- 
ing first of a six-inch sand cushion, on which 
is set a slab of four-inch concrete. On 
this, on top of three inches of cork, is 
placed a double wood floor, making the 
structure absolutely sound-proof. 

Within the eight-inch concrete walls are 
inner walls composed of acoustic plaster, 
which absorbs sound so that no echoes 
are possible. A ‘‘dead’’ space between the 
two walls isolates the interior from the 
outside world so far as any sound is con- 
cerned. 


An interesting feature of Universal’s 
sound-proofing system, we learn as we read 
on, is, in addition to the special lining 
material, a network of tracks to aecommo- 
date heavy baffling curtains to be used in 
isolating the subjects to be photographed. 
Quoting further: 


“‘Bafflers,”’ it was explained to me, are 
portable sound-deadeners, a new word in the 
shifting cinema dictionary. 

Stalking through these dreadful cities of 
silence are what the studios call ‘‘syllable 
sleuths.’’ With curious contraptions—one 
known as the telegraphone, which electri- 
cally records all elements of the voice, they 
analyze consonants and vowels in the voices 
of the stars, listening in on earphones and 
“elocking”’ their utterances. 

Metro-Goldwin-Mayer has gone in for 
voice analysis of their stars on a large 
seale, having built a two-story conerete 
building, acoustic stage, for research and 
instruction. This company has engaged 
scientists and experts from the University 
of Southern California to conduct tests and 
head the studio elocution school. These 
experts will conduct an elaborate series of 
experiments to prove that defects and 
““weak spots” in a voice can be repaired, 
also to show picture producers how far 
scientific training and handling can im- 
prove the voice of a screen star unused to 
expressions of emotion vocally. Most. of 
their effort will be concentrated on the 
feminine player. 

““Women, more than men,” states one of 
the professors, ‘‘ will be forced to intensive 
and scientific training for talking pictures, 
because of a simple scientific fact. The 
voice of a man is naturally heavier, vi- 
brating at between 100 and 300 vibrations 
a second, while woman’s goes up to around 
500 to 700. At this vibration the sibilant 
sounds, such as ‘S,’ ‘Z,’ the hard ‘O,’ ‘X,’ 
and ‘P’ become hisses or blasts, as they are 


vibrated at a higher speed than the bal- 
ance of the vocal sounds.” That is why, 
he explains, ‘“‘few soprano singers have 


PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


Copr. 1928, by Pinaud, Inc. 
KEEPS YOUR HAIR HEALTHY, YOUR SCALP CLEAN 
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eS TO GRUB FOR 


Peruaps this is a nation of money 
gtubbers, as we have so often been 
called. Certainly no other people has 
ever produced so much individual 
wealth. 


Yet we do not grub for the sake of 
money alone . . . for Americans are 
the greatest spenders as well as the 
greatest earners in all economic history. 


It would be interesting to know how 
we have become The Money Grubbers. 


Le of 7 


Look back for just a moment to those 
bleak shores where the founders of the 
nation found themselves confronted by 
the rugged task of feeding, sheltering 
and defending their families with 
little equipment other than their bare 
hands. 


There was neither a leisure class nor 
an organized serfdom. Everybody 
worked. Being people of intelligence, 
resource and courage, they soon made 
their brains do for them what hands 
had always done before. Labor-saving 


devices were born and manual workers 
were freed for the more difficult prob- 
lems of education, government and 
defense. 

Schools were established so the chil- 
dren of these ambitious people could 
reach cultural standards their parents 
had never known. 

And through three hundred years of 
pioneering . . . of pushing back the 
frontiers of so vast a land . . . three 
traditions have become established 
traits of the American people. The neces- 
sity for labor . 
tion and the need for mechanical 
power to free workers for other pursuats. 


. the necessity for educa- 


The necessity for labor has made us 
want labor-saving devices. The appli- 
cation of mechanical power to manu- 
facturing has made them available to 
us. The use of the printed page in the 
disseminating of information has per- 
mitted the picture of their rewards and 
benefits to be held constantly before 
us. Our national ability to read, think 
and reason completes the cycle. We 


want these machines which will ease 
our burden and improve our living 

and we are willing to work 
harder for them. Advertising has stim- 
ulated more work . more buying. 
By creating more manufacturing, it is 
providing work for those who would 
buy the machines they are helping to 
make. 

Automobiles, washing machines, 
electric refrigerators, telephones, talk- 
ing machines, tractors, harvesters, 
each the application of power to some 
simple need and a whole nation aware 
of and wanting them. 

Here is a new independence .. . a 
new democracy built on the permanent 
foundation of economic freedom. 

If we are money grubbers, it is be- 
cause we have something to grub for! 


N. W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ALL-ELECTRIC 


No. 635 Treasure Chest. Price, less tubes and speaker . 3185 
Slightly higher Rockies and West and Canada, 


Stromberg-Carison Tone — 
in a New A. C. Tube Treasure Chest 


HAT fidelity of tone which musical critics have al- 

ways applauded in Stromberg-Carlson Receivers, 

is more marked than ever in this new instrument. 
Its distance ability —a vital need for those who are not 
near the best broadcasting stations—is noteworthy. Its 
selectivity —essential for those who live in areas con- 
gested with broadcasting —is extremely keen. 


This new No. 635 Treasure Chest employs balanced cir- 
cuits (Hazeltine patents), with scientific total shielding. 
Therefore, the Receiver is quiet and stable and will 
not produce regenerative distortion in your own loud 
speaker or disturb neighboring receivers. 


It uses six of the modern improved A.C. Tubes and one 
full wave rectifier tube. No batteries or liquids are 
needed. The Receiver reproduces every note in the 
musical scale from the deepest note of bass viol to the 
highest note of piccolo, yet avoids reproducing trouble- 
some alternating current line hum. Single dial (illum- 
inated). Phonograph jack to facilitate electrical repro- 
duction from records. 


Designed to produce care-free operation—there is noth- 
ing which should wear out or require periodical servic- 
ing. Safe-guards built into the Receiver prolong the life 
of the tubes. The exquisite beauty of this Treasure Chest 
equals its masterful performance. Built of solid Walnut 
frame work with beautifully grained panel construction, 
and top of polished matched Walnut butts—will win a 
place in any room for its decorative value alone. 


Arrange with your nearest Siromberg-Carlson dealer for a demonstration, His ad- 
dress may be learned from his advertisements in the newspapers or in your tele- 
phone directory. If there is no dealer nearby write direct for descriptive li: erature. 


SrromBerc-Carison TeLepnone Mec. Co., Rocuester, N.Y. 


No. 14 Cone Speaker. A 
new table type seamless 
cone with a diameter of 
16 inches. Price, with 
longcord . . $22.50 


Other Stromberg: 
Carlson Models available 
for A.C. or D.C. current 
areas, as well as models 
operated by batteries 


tromberg-Carlso 


Marers of voice transmission and voice-reception apparatus for more than thirty years, 
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sueceeded in making successful phono- 
graph records.” 

It’s all very fascinating and strange, 
isn’t it? And just about the time this new 
daughter of the picture industry gets her 
voice cultivated, along will come a new 
brother—technicolor! In spite of the dec- 
laration of Charlie Chaplin that ‘‘motion- 
pictures need dialog as much as Beethoven’s 
symphonies need lyries,’”’ I am inclined to 
believe that sound and color are coming to 


stay. 


In the meantime, while debate, investi- 


' gation and experiment proceed, the pro- 


duction of ‘‘talkies’’ gains impetus, Miss 
Peak writes, continuing: 


By January 1,000 theaters will be wired 
for sound. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
nine will see 3,000. Five years later every 
theater in the world will be able to show 
synehronized films, at which time, accord- 
ing to Jesse Lasky, the silent drama will 
have completely disappeared. 

Almost overnight the talkie craze hit 
Hollywood, splitting the industry wide 
open. Half the producers held that sound 
film would kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs, while the other half believed 
it the most important innovation in the 
life of the industry that stood at the cross- 
roads of its progress. The latter declared 
that if movies went on holding their tongue 
they couldn’t go on holding audiences! 

For six months the producers talked 
about the “‘talkies,’’ and did nothing else. 
All except the ‘‘talkie’’ pioneers, Warner 
Brothers, who sawed wood and said noth- 
ing. Suddenly, Warner’s first talking film, 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” burst upon 
Hollywood, creating a sensation in spite of 
its imperfections. After that, there was a 
stampede to get on the band-wagon. The 
picture industry, representing an invest- 
ment of billions of dollars, took a hand- 
spring over the talkie top. To-day, every 
important studio is spending millions more 
in sound equipment. Every producing 
company of consequence is committed to 
the sound accompaniment idea. 

To take care of the unprecedented busi- 
ness that must come from the recent in- 
ventions, a huge recording plant is des- 
tined for Los Angeles. Eminent engineers 
are being brought here to pursue their 
work. Laboratories are springing up where 
experimentation, seeking to correct faults 
of the new devices, will be earried on. 


Universities and colleges, Miss Peak 
writes, have instituted courses in instruc- 
tion to fit actors, writers, directors, and 
technicians for careers in the new talking 
pictures. Reading on: 


Schools of elocution, with classes of 
heretofore unimagined proportions, have 
replaced the old-time schools of acting, 
which were Hollywood’s pest. 

In short, the sight-sound synchroniza- 
tion era has revolutionized the industry. 
“Those agin” still go around dazed, even 
tho they have had to fall into line. Cecil 
De Mille, so-called ezar of the cinema, was 
the last producer-director to commit him- 
self. Even now he takes a conservative 
stand, advising caution. 

One person’s guess is almost as good as 
another’s on the problem of the tallies. 
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... va Western Electric 


4 } ‘HE very program that goes on 
the air through the well-known 


Western Electric microphone and 
broadcasting equipment can come into 
your home through the Western Elec- 
tric No. 560-A. W. loudspeaker! 

Wake up your radio with: this new 
voice. 

Let it tell you of the wonderful 
things there are in the air — things 
you do not suspect and cannot enjoy 
until you have a loudspeaker that 


Weslern 


LOUDSPEAKER 


brings them to you, in every delicate 
tone from the highest, sheerest violin 
tremolo to the deepest, fullest ’cello 
note. 

All-around quality is inherent in 
this Western Electric loudspeaker. It 
is part of a 50-year old tradition cov- 
ering a whole family of related prod- 
ucts in the field of communication, in- 
cluding the nation’s millions of tele- 
phones and network of switchboards 
and cables. 


Elecfric 


Distributed by 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Through authorized dealers everywhere 
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SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product ts the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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Sve Many Women 


are ertriled to leseen ail flit cause ob 


waning anlah ane energy 


Wuen your eyes sparkle and your 
smile is brilliant you can't 
help feeling gloriously confident! 
For there is no charm like health— 
nothing so compelling as the mag- 
netism of glowing vitality. 

Yet so many women lose these 
priceless assets merely because of 
incorrect mouth hygiene and are 
startled to learn of this simple 
cause of waning health and energy. 

Ask your dentist. He will tell 
you that diseases of the teeth and 
gums cause thousands of cases of 
ill-health—needlessly. And he will 
tell you, also, that the most serious 
dental troubles have their beginning 
from acids that have formed at The 
Danger Line. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, however, 
because it contains more than 50% 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia can safe- 
guard your teeth and gums. It pene- 
trates into all the remote spots be- 
yond the reach of your tooth-brush 
and neutralizes the acids there. Use it! 


Guard yourself against the threat 
of acid decay and gum infection at 
The Danger Line—from the serious 
ills that so often follow in their train. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream is mild 
and safe. It cannot injure the deli- 
cate gum tissues of even the young- 
est child. It contains no grit. It 
cleans beautifully, but it is essen- 
tially protective. Your teeth are in- 
finitely precious—your health even 
more so. It is best to keep them safe. 
Get a tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream 
today. At druggists—only 40 cents 
a tube. Use it regularly. And (as an 
additional precaution) see your den- 
tist twice a year. E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, New York. Chemists to the 


Medical Profession since 1858. 
Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Squiss’s Mirx of Macnesia, from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made, also helps 
to promote proper alimentation. Its unsur- 
passed antacid quality helps counteract im- 
proper digestion. And its mild laxative action 
helps to relieve the system from the burden of 
fermenting food. At druggists, 25c and 50c a 
bottle. It is The Standard of Quality. 
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Hollywood can not agree, altho the con- 
struction of the studios is solid proof the 
powers are going to give the new medium 
its chance, 


HOW HITCH-HIKERS ENLIVEN THE 
MOTOR TOUR 
Ne OP in,”’ the kindly disposed motorist 
told the oldman he encountered on 
the country road twenty miles north of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, an old man who 
looked like a typical stage New Englander, 
with chin whiskers and all, straight from 
‘°Way Down East,” or ‘‘Shore Acres.” 
He was walking in the road, a cane in one 
hand, a satchel in the other. ‘‘Where are 
you going?’ he was asked. 

‘‘T’m footing it to Milford, beyond New 
Haven,” he replied. 

“Tl drop you off there,’’ the driver told 
him. Frank J. Wilstach, who relates this 
incident in a New York Times article on 
his adventures with hitch-hikers, was re- 
paid for the ride by the reminiscences of 
the old man, who confided that he had been 
‘‘a great carpet-beater in his time.’’ Mr. 
Wilstach is well known as a theatrical 
manager, in which capacity he has been 
associated with such stage personalities as 
DeWolf Hopper, Viola Allen, William 
Faversham, Mrs. Leslie Carter, E. H. 
Sothern, and Julia Marlowe. He takes 
small stock in tales of atrocities of pedes- 
trians offered rides on country roads, and 
believes that ‘‘if the hitch-hiker had a 
chance to talk he might be able to relate 
some notable atrocities himself, committed, 
for example, by the motorist who thinks 
he is a humorist. Some hitch-hikers, I feel 
quite certain, pay dearly for hiteches— 
dearly in boredom!”’ As for the old man, 
we are told: 

A chatty and amusing old primitive he 
proved to be. He said it was hard for a 
poor man to get along these days; that 
formerly he could get three good meals a 
day for 40 cents, but now he did pretty 
well if he got off with less than 60 cents; 
that formerly he got a good room for a 
dollar a week, and now he couldn’t do 
better than a dollar and a half. I asked 
him what his trade was, and he said 
“mostly working for the wimmin and 
beating carpets.” 

When a young man, nearly sixty years 
ago, he had been a show agent for the 
“Bijou Opera and Theater Company of 
Boston.” It was his business to go ahead, 
hire the hall, rent the piano, post the bills 
and arrange for the ‘“‘feed’”’ and ‘“‘sleeps”’ 
for the company. But they were ‘‘a drink- 
ing and carousin’ lot.” The troupe 
“busted and left him fiat’? way up in New 
Hampshire. He had to walk and ‘‘bum 
his way”’ back to Worcester. 

He found he liked the ‘‘show business,” 
so when old Barnum and his show came 
along, back in the ’80s, he joined on. He 
drove one of the cage wagons in the parade, 
but his chief work was in helping put up 
the tents. However, the ‘‘razorbacks”’ 
were a rough set. They used ccarse 
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adsworth cases are 

sold to the makers and 

importers of good watch 
movements only. 

Therefore, one way to be 


sure of getting a good watch 


is to look for the name 


Woman's Wrist Watch Wadsworth in the Case, 
CASE BY WADSWORTH 
Fitted with Wadsworth Watch Band, 


Athena Model 


Man’s Strap Watch 
CASE BY WADSWORTH 
Fitted with Wadsworth Watch Band, 
Lord Wadsworth Model 


: 
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Man’s Pocket Watch 


taste andartistry of 
Wadsworth designers 


WapswortH Watcu Case ComMPANYy 
Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


Wadsworth (Cases 
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CASE BY WADSWORTH 
A striking examble of the 
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Childrens Paradise- 
Califomia 
5 ae Santa Fe will take 

_ you and your family 


there —swiftly in comfort 
and luxury. 


A fascinating pageant 
parades past Santa Fe train 
windows. Glistening peaks, 
abysmal chasms, Indian 
pueblos, romantic ruins. 
The Southwest is wrapped 
in mystery and radiant 
with beauty. ; 


Six Santa Fe trains leave 
Chicago and Kansas City 
every day for California. 
Fred Harvey dining service 
is the best in the transpor- 
tation world. 

Grand Canyon and the 


Indian-detour on your way 


ee a ee ee ee 


Me. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
916 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Ama interested in winter trip to 


Please send detailed information and descriptive folders 


ee eee 


. 
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language, got drunk, and were a bad lot 


generally. So he quit. He could take a 
swig of whisky, just like drinking a bottle 
of pop, and not want any more, but as to 
getting drunk and disorderly, he couldn’t 
see it! Why, he “‘lived for ten years in 
3oston and wasn’t arrested once!” 

He said he’d always been strong on work. 
Nobody could beat him. 

He wanted to know if I had ever been to 
North Adams, Massachusetts. He had. 
His father told him it was a pretty place, 
so he took a day off and went. He spent 
thirty-five cents on the trolley-cars, and 
had a dandy ride through the country. 
But it cost so much to ride on the trolley, 
he couldn’t get anything to eat. He 
looked about and found a woman beating a 
earpet, persuaded her to let him help with 
the job, and, having beaten all of the rugs 
and carpets in the house, received forty 
cents, ‘‘big money!” -She gave him 
dinner, also, with good root beer on the 
side. Then he walked along, and found a 
woman fixing a stovepipe. She asked him 
if he could fix a stovepipe, and he replied: 
“Why, Iam O. K. Kelly of Boston on that 
job.” Having fixt the pipe, he polished 
the stove, and did so good a job that the 
woman gave him fifty cents and a good 
dinner, the second for the day. He didn’t 
bother to eat supper. He had a fine day, 
saw the sights, and got back home with 
fifty cents more than he went away with. 

I discovered the old boy could sing. 
He knew all the songs the old cireus clowns 
used to sing, particularly ‘‘Whoa, Emma,” 
which he rendered with great gusto. He 
said he was able to whistle for five hours 
running, in his prime. 

I let the old boy out at Milford. He 
said he was delighted with the trip, and 
tears came into his eyes when I slipt him 
a dollar bill. 


Of other encounters with hitch-hikers, 
Mr. Wilstach relates: 


On a late trip alone to Canada and 
thence to Maine, covering a run of about 
1,500 miles, lifts were given on but three 
oceasions. About ten miles beyond Yon- 
kers, I discovered a man and a woman 
trudging along. As they did not ask for 
a ride, I stopt the ear and offered them a 
lift. The man explained that they were 
walking to his wife’s home in Michigan. 
They were a vaudeville team, the woman 
a singer and dancer and the man an acro- 
bat. Tired out after a year of hard work, 
they were off on a vacation. 
backs they carried portable tents. They had 
come all the way-from Cincinnati, dropping 
off at New York to see some of the shows. 

The next hitch-hiker I picked up was a 
wobegone young man standing under a 
tree seeking shelter from the rain. He 
didn’t ask for a lift, but looked very much 
as tho he would appreciate one. When I 
got him into the car, he told me that he 
was on his way to Albany to visit his 
father, and that he had just been dis- 
charged from the Navy after three years’ 
service. He had many interesting things 
to say of his experiences in foreign ports, 
and of what life in the Navy was like. 

One encounters quite a number of young 
girls in couples on the road. At a filling 
station, I discovered two college girls who 
had come all the way from Buffalo. They 
said they hadn’t experienced the least 
trouble from forward males on the way, 


On _ their. 


| that everybody had been polite and agree- 


able to them. One of the girls explained 
that a man and a woman in a ear could 
be depended upon, almost every time, to 
give them a hitch. 


HELEN KELLER’S INDIAN-KEEN SENSE 
OF SMELL 


HE ear windows were open. It was a 

crisp winter day. The wonderful 
woman whose mind and soul had emerged 
triumphantly from the obscuration of 
blindness, deafness and dumbness, was 
under observation by a medical friend, 
Dr. Frederick Tilney, who now tells the 
story in Personality. Knowing that the 
sense of smeljl had played an important 
parf in Miss Keller’s intellectual develop- 
ment, Dr. Tilney asked her if she could 
tell anything about the country through 
which they were passing in their twenty- 
mile drive over Long Island roads. In 
response, we learn: 


Her first observation was that we were 
making our way through open fields. This 
proved to be the case, for the road ran 
through a golf course. Later she said we 
were passing trees. The road at this point 
made its way through a small grove. She 
then called attention to the fact that we had 
just passed a house with an open fire, and 
looking back I saw a small cottage with 
smoke pouring out of its chimney. She 
knew at once when we turned off the main 
road to enter the Motor Parkway, and in 
the course of our drive along this road she 
said we were then passing a number of 
large buildings. Looking behind me, I saw 
that we were actually in the vicinity of the 
several groups of structures constituting the 
Creedmore State Hospital for the Insane. 

In the course of our conversation con- 
cerning her olfactory sensitiveness, I asked 
Miss Keller if she would write out for me 
how important the sense of smell had been 
to her life and development. Shortly after 
this she ealled attention to the fact that 
we had just entered Garden City and were 
passing the plant of Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, her publishers, which actually 
was the case. Her realization of this fact, 
she told me, was due to her smelling the 
ink from the presses of the publishing- 
house, with which she is very familiar. 


Here we record Dr. Tilney’s conclusion, 
however, that, ‘““when tested objectively, 
Miss Keller’s olfactory sense shows nothing 
above the normal average.’’ Reading on: 


Seven aromatic substances were used in 
these tests, including alcohol, oil of winter- 
green, peppermint, formaldehyde, eucalyp- 
tus, asafetida, and valerian. It may be 
said that the fundamental pathway for the 
sense of smell in Miss Keller has absolutely 
no advantage over that of the normal 
adult individual. The sense of taste 
similarly showed no advantage in its funda- 
mental organization. Concerning the sense 
of sight it may be said in summary that 
Miss Keller is totally blind and has been in 
that condition since her nineteenth month. 
She has neither light nor object perception. 
Examination reveals the fact that there is 
no retina present, and she is therefore de- 
prived of the primary conduction paths for 
visual sense. With reference to the special 
sense of hearing, Miss Keller is completely 
deaf, having neither bone nor air conduc- 
tion in either ear. , Concerning her bone 


| Dies good reason your physician, bus- 
iness associates and friends can find to 
draft you for a Southern California vacation 
this winter will be answered one hundred 
pet cent by better health and a fresher 
mind when you return home next spring! 
Persuade yourself to come to this land 
where winter is only aname—where flowers 
bloom gorgeously, birds sing and oranges 
ripen a mile beneath snow-capped peaks. 


All will prove new out here in ees 
esque loveliness. Wide boulevards lead 
along the placid blue Pacific to Old Span- 
ish Missions and every*other interest spot. 
Sixty-five ever-green golf courses are with- 
in easy distance. A few hours south and 
you'll be at San Diego or Tia Juana! 
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Refresh your body and mind under Southern 
California’s healing semi-tropic sunshine | 


And, the winter desert! Here may prove 
your greatest thrill. Drive through Owens 
Valley in summet-like sunshine and see a 
blizzard batter itself against bleak Mt. 
Whitney (14,501 ft.). Over a safe road lies 
Death Valley. Palm Springs, in the midst of 
a mysterious desert waste, is an easy motor 
trip. Metropolis of the Pacific Coast, Los 
Angeles, offers all the thrills ofa great mod- 
ern city. Los Angeles County is among the 
richest in natural resources, with agricul- 
tural products approximating $95,000,000 
and oil fields valued at a billion dollars! 


Mail the coupon for “‘Southern California 
Through the Camera,’ a new and au- 
thentic photographic book that pictures win- 
ter and summer Southern California. 


> 
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Re Sd) 
TRIP ABROAD IN Caters OWN AMERICA 
2 
- _ 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 10-A 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me your free booklet ‘Southern California 
Through the Camera.’ Also booklets telling especially 
of the attractions and opportunities in the counties 
which I have checked. 


TC) Los Angeles -] Orange CL) Riverside 
CJ Los Angeles Sports Santa Barbara [{] Ventura 
C2 San Bernardino CJ San Diego 

Name 
Strectss.. 
Gity x. . State. 
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Social Hall—S.S. LEVIATHAN 


American. ships 


‘ee your greater enjoyment 


HERE are six famous 
ships that cross the 
Atlantic Ocean, flying the 
American flag. Regularly 
during the summer and 
winter, spring and fall, 
according to their sailing 
schedule, they clear New 
York Harbor and head for 
European ports—Cobh 
(Queenstown) in Ireland, 
Plymouth or Southampton 
in England, Cherbourg in 
France, Bremen in Ger- 
many, dependiag on each ship’s route. 
Somewhere on the North Atlantic, be- 
tween Sandy Hook and the English 
Channel, there is always one of them. 


They are the first class liner, S. S. 
Leviathan, the largest ship in the world; 
and the five cabin ships—always in de- 


mand—S. S. George Washing- 
ton, S. S. America, S. S. Re- 
public,S.S. President Harding, 
and S. S. President Roosevelt. 
It is the business of these 
American ships to carty 
ees to Europe and 

ack safely, with the maxi- 
mum comfort and the 
minimum delay. They do 
this in a manner that 
has won them the good will 
of travelers and the respect 
of maritime experts. 


The delicious food that is served at 
every meal, the refined luxury and quiet 
taste that make all the rooms un board 
so attractive,and good honest American 
service persuade most experienced 
travelerstosailon American ships. Their 
example is well worth following. : 


YOUR STEAMSHIP AGENT WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU FULL 
DETAILS ABOUT RATES, SAILINGS, AND PORTS OF CALL 


United States Lines 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


conduction, some question might arise, 
inasmuch as she is conscious of vibratory 
impression. This, however, is in all prob- 
ability not due to her auditory sense, but 
rather to an extraordinary development 
of her vibratory sensibility. 

The case of Helen Keller demonstrates 
what the brain may do under the -in- 
fluence of concentrated attention. It 
shows the expansions, experience, under- 
standing, and knowledge which may re- 
sult from such demands made upon the 
brain. The question naturally arises, Is 
it possible for the brain of modern man 
to respond to such demands? The answer 
must be in the affirmative. The great dif- 
ficulties in the case arise not from the 
brain’s potential powers to respond, but 
from man’s great ineptitude to make the 


necessary demands for such further de-_ 


velopment. 


Dr. Tilney reminds us that Helen Keller’s 
development began in her seventh year, 
when she acquired a teacher from the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind in Boston— 
Miss Sullivan, now Mrs. Macy—and that 
in later years Miss Keller was graduated 
with honors from Radcliffe College. He 
adds: 


My problem in considering Miss Keller’s 
sensory equipment was to estimate as ac- 
curately as possible the means by which 
she gained her impression of her total 
environment. From her nineteenth month 
she has been blind and deaf. Her sense of 
smell, however, has been preserved and is 
of certain value to her in making contacts 
with the world. Her sense of taste is 
moderately preserved and, while of much 
less value than the sense of smell, has not 
been without its service in her develop- 
ment. It is the sense of touch, however, 
upon which she principally depends. 

Contrasted with Helen Keller is Laura 
Bridgman, who was even more limited 
as to the avenues of her sensory approach 
to the nervous system. Laura Bridgman 
lived to be about sixty years of age. Dur- 
ing her infancy she suffered from severe 
convulsions. In her twenty-fourth month 
she had searlet-fever. Two older sisters 
died of the disease. Laura’s eyes and ears 
suppurated, and sight as well as hearing 
was totally destroyed. Smell and taste 
were so nearly destroyed that both of 
these were almost useless to her through 
the greater part of her life. It is doubtful 
whether at any time she had any real 
olfactory sense. Thus Miss Bridgman 
made her adjustment to life with only one 
of the five possible contact senses, namely, 
the sense of touch. 

Helen Keller, on the contrary, had the 
advantage of olfactory sensation and also 
the sense of taste. The latter sense 
avenue failed to open up much more of the 
world to her. 


‘““The sense of smell is the esthetic sense, 
I think, even more than sight,” wrote Miss 
Keller on her typewriter later, in a letter 
composed at his request. Further, she 
wrote: 


I know that odors give me a vivid con- 
ception of my surroundings. I call smell 
my landscape because, when IJ walk or drive 
through the country, so many odors tell 


me of fields, streams, honey-sweet valleys, 
-and hillsides covered with pines. If, as we 
are told, the ten thousand Greeks ‘‘ shouted 
for joy when they saw the sea,” I can 
imagine there must have been still more 
rejoicing when its bracing breath filled 
their nostrils. 

How many memories, sad and bright, 
odors awaken in one’s heart! Instantly 
a scent will carry one back through the 
years to a forgotten experience. A corre- 
spondent who had been with ‘‘The Princess 
Pat’s Regiment” in France told me that 
once, after his return to America, the scent 
of trodden grass caused him to faint, so 
forcibly had it brought to him the memory 
of being wounded, and lying with face 
downward on blood-soaked grass! 


After quoting a number of Shakespearean 
passages illustrating the power of odors, 
Miss Keller continued: 


IT recall a description I once read in 
’rench—unfortunately, I can not remember 
the author’s name—of a man who stood 
on the seashore with the wind blowing in 
his face, full of heart-stirring odors. He 
threw up his arms eestatically, taking in 
great “‘mouthfuls of air,’’ as the French 
idiom so vividly expresses it, while his 
heart overflowed with tender memories. 
The scents from land and ocean brought 
back to him the loved hearth of his boy- 
hood where he had gazed into the fire, 
seeing magical pictures, the kisses of his 
mother, the fine, virile personality of his 
father, the orchard where he had played, 
and the summer nights when he wandered 
under the stars with great thoughts in 
his brain. Throughout the passage it is 
the sensation of smell, not sight or hearing, 
which awakens the deepest emotions. 

I wonder how many people are aware 
of the complex odors in a house that has 
been lived in a long time. They give me 
a comfortable sense of hospitality. They 
suggest cheery winter fires and peace and 
sweet family intimacies. There are linger- 
ing scents of perfume and garments in 
closets and drawers, and appetizing odors 
of cookery, which some people find un- 
pleasant, but which seem to me kindly. 

Balzac attached much meaning to the 
smells that came to him while he worked in 
his attic. He was sensitive to the odor of 
brown gravy and the exhalations from the 
city streets. He read much of charm, and 
of ugliness, too, into the smell of garments 
and the cosmetics people used. 

I was much interested in an article by 
Stuart Mackenzie in The American Maga- 
zine, entitled ‘‘Smells Are Surer Than 
Sounds and Sights.” He notes among 
other things that plants emit many odors 
besides the perfume of their blossoms. 
Sometimés the scents are in the wood it- 
self, as in cedar and sandalwood, some- 
times in the bark, as in cinnamon and 
cassia, or in the leaves, as in pines, bay, 
mint, thyme, and lemon verbena. Others 
are in the fruits—orange, lemon, . and 
nutmeg. He has observed smells also in 
the seeds—almond and caraway, and I 
would add magnolia seeds, and sometimes 
certain secretions are fragrant, like tur- 
pentine, and even roots have a strong 
odor, like the orris root. All this knowl- 
edge helps me to get joy out of life. 

Mr. Mackenzie also says that he felt 
keenly his inferiority in the olfactory 
sense when he lived among some Western 
Indians. They could detect a distant camp- 
fire where he could not possibly perceive 
it. This makes me feel my kinship to the 
Indians; for I, also, can smell at a great 
distance. 


Race the surfboards in 
your outrigger canoe at Waikiki! 
Flying spray hisses underfoot— a 

warm speeding wave is head- 

high behind you— 

A few breathless, exultant mo- 
ments and you're laughing on the 
beach! Your spirits have found a 
new door opened—a new thrill in 
living!—in this mid-Pacific paradise 
so brilliant with interests. 

Vacation-time, in Hawaii, is every 
month in the year. And every day 
there are things to do that you’ve 
never done before. Delightfully lazy 
ways to do nothing at all, where 
you can count on a thermometer 
that stays below 85° in summer and 
above 65° all winter. 

Perhaps it’s winter-time—but you 
stepped from pajamas to bathing 
suit this morning and let a warm 
green breaker bowl you over. Your 
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“HAWAIL 


The 
Wo tld’s New 
Island Playground 
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morning paper tells of the snow- 
storm at home—and here you are 
with a slice of sun-ripened pineapple 
fresh from the fields for breakfast! 

From water sports in the warm 
winter to tennis in cool mid-sum- 
mer, you will find Hawaii always 
offering you pleasant days filled with 
novel entertainment. 

The round trip from the Pacific 
Coast, 2,000 miles each way, need 
not cost more than $400 or $500 in- 
cluding all steamer fares and your 
hotels and inter-island sightseeing 
for a two weeks’ stay. You can even 
go for less—or stay longer—or, of 
course, pay whatever you like for de 
luxe accommodations equal to those 
of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 

Ask your travel or ticket agent. 
He can book you direct, via San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver, B.C. No customs, pass- 
ports or formalities for U.S. citizens. 


A DELIGHTFUL ADDITION TO YOUR CALIFORNIA TRIP 


LASSCO LINE 
from LOS ANGELES 


Sailings every Saturday overthe delight- 
ful Southern route on Lassco luxury liners 
and popular cabin cruisers. De luxe ac- 
commodations; also economy tours on 
all-expense tickets. Ask at any authorized 
agency or at Los Angeles Steamship Com- 
pany offices: 730 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 685 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco; 217 East 
Broadway, San Diego, California. 


MATSON LINE 
from SAN FRANCISCO 


Sailings every Wednesday and every 
other Saturday, over smooth balmy seas 
on famous Matson ships. Fast de luxe 
steamers and popular one-class liners. 
Regular sailings also from Seattle. At- 
tractive all-expense shore trips. See your 
travel agency or Matson Line: 215 Market 
St., San Francisco; 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York; 140 So. Dearborn, Chicago; 510 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles; 814 Second Ave., 
Seattle; 82% Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


For illustrated booklet in colors and a copy of “Tourfax’’ travel guide, 
mail this coupon today to 


TOUR! BUREAU 


P. 0. Box 3615, San Francisco; or P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles; or P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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an Please send Hawaii Booklets in colors to my address written in margin below 
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Pointer 
“—Grown Big and Strong, 
Thanks to Sergeant’s 


Medicines—” 


“When my dog was about 6 months old, he used 
to have fits and was sick very often. A veteri- 
narian advised some of your Sure Shot Capsules 
(for worms). Since then the dog has grown big 
and strong. Thanks to 
Sergeant’s Medicines.” 


Worms are recurrent. If 
you do not worm your 
dog regularly, he may 
have fits or other serious 
troubles. Use Sergeant’s 
Sure Shot Capsules or | twitching while 
Rae 5 % asleep, fits, tendency 
Liquid=Por puppies, usehlies seat sticks) and 
Sergeant’s Puppy Worm | stones. 


Capsules. 
Do You Know? 


Do you know how to rid your dog of worms? 
Do you know how to diagnose the ailments 
that your dog may have at any time? Such 
information may easily save your dog’s life. 
It’s worth knowing. This 
information costs you 


SYMPTOMS 
OF WORMS 


Bad breath, watery 
eyes, ravenous appe- 


tite, pinched expres- 
sion, pale inner lips, 


SERGEANT’S nothing. There are now 
Dog Food effective remedies for 
A balanced ration | this and all other dog 


diseases, and it is a sim- 
ple matter to know 
when and how to use 
them. 


containing a_ large 
proportion of freshly 
cooked Beef. For dogs 
and puppies of all 
breeds. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for your free copy of 
It contains 


Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book. 
the accumulated experience 
of more than fifty years. In 
clear, non-technical language 
it tells the symptoms of dog 
diseases and the best treat- 
ments for each. There are 
useful articles on feeding, 
breeding and raising dogs. 
This book has been the guide 
for millions of dog lovers. It 
has saved the lives of untold 
thousands of valuable dogs. jf 
It is free. is 


Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully ex- 
plained in the Dog Book, write us at once. Our 
expert. veterinarian will answer personally, 
sending, without charge, complete instructions 
for care and treatment. Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines and Dog Food are on sale at dealers every- 
where. If you cannot obtain them, write direct, 


Write For Free Sample of Sergeant's Dog Food. 
We guarantee your dog will eat tt. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1271 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 
A medicine for eve: ailment” 
ees 


go” 


Sole Canadian Agents: Fred). Whitlow & Co , Toronto 
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BEASTS vy BIRDS vy AND v TREES 


By courtesy of Field and Stream 


THUNDER MAKERS OF THE PRAIRIE 


Here is part of the buffalo herd at National Park, Wainwright, Alberta, Canada. where this 
noble American animal is raised as a rancher raises Cattle. 


THE BISON—A REAPPEARING AMERICAN 


HUNDER resounded from the prairie 

—the hoof beats of horses, the shouts 
of hunters, the pounding flight of the terri- 
fied herd. A rifle barked, and another 
buffalo fell in the dust. Such a scene may 
be enacted in fact in the near future in the 
American Southwest and in Canada as 
well, for the buffalo, long considered a 
‘vanishing American,” is coming back, 
thanks to a policy of conservation. While 
there is no thought that the day will return 
when the bison herds will darken the coun- 
try with their numbers, or immense herds 
of half a million range in the open and 
stampede in terror, laying low everything 
in their path, the increase in American and 
Canadian herds to figures approximating 
20,000 head is creating a pasturage prob- 
lem, we learn from David Baxter in Field 


By courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


and Stream. At least one State of the 
Union has plans for a revival of buffalo- 
hunting under certain restrictions. Says 
Mr. Baxter in elaboration of this: 


The State of Arizona has purchased the 
buffalo herd of House Rock Valley, the 
money to be raised by hunting license fees. 
The animals will be given the open range 
as a part of the game department’s pro- 
gram. Then each year every purchaser of 
a hunting license will be given a numbered 
ticket. From the total number of tickets, 
twenty will be drawn by lot, each one of 
which will entitle its holder to the privilege 
of shooting one male buffalo. In other 
words, twenty licensed hunters may kill 
one bison each per year. 

The original herd of two hundred head 
is to be kept intact for reproductive pur- 
poses, thus supplying buffalo hunting for 
an indefinite period. If the increase 


A SCION OF ONE OF OUR FIRST FAMILIES 


The buffalo is one hundred per cent. North American, along with the Indian, the 
moose, the turkey, and the maize. 
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| Harnessing the Waves of Sound 


In any building—as in these widely varying structures, Johns-Manville, 
through the science of sound control, can end troublesome noise and 


reverberation—and insure perfect acoustics. 


ie ne ces 


a7 


= 


= VES 


E HESE buildings were put up 
to meet a wide variety of pur- 
poses—to earn dividends, to 

house businesses and fraternal orders, 
to provide care for the sick, and 
entertainment for the public. Yet in 
each a problem of sound control was 
present andimportant. In some there 
was excessive noise, echo, and tre- 
verberation to be stilled—in others 
sound had to be amplified and prop- 
etly directed so that audiences of 
thousands might easily hear and 
enjoy. In each instance Johns-Man- 
ville acoustical engineers were suc- 
cessful in harnessing the waves of Noise, if necessary, can literally 


sound! | be blotted out. In hundreds of 


amplifying of these reflected waves 
produce that irritating, nerve-wrack- 
ing noise and reverberation which 
make life or work in such structures 
unbearable. 


jJohns-Manville acoustical engi- 
neers through scientific application 
and substitution of interior finishes 
that absorb and dissipate the sound 
waves, ate able to control, subdue, or 
amplify the all-important factor of 
sound in modern life, to meet the 
individual acoustical requirements of 
any building. 


475,000 square feet of ceilings in the New offices, hospitals, restaurants, etc.— 
5 York Life Insurance Company Building are ( O : . : 
How Science Controls Sound finished with Jobas-Manville sound-absorb- in fact, wherever quiet is desired— 

; i a Nee Weiti Gib eben, Oe an amazing quietness and elimination 
Sound travels in waves, ordinarily of disturbing noise have resulted from 
invisible to the eye, but subject to Free Advice on Sound Control the work of the J-M acoustical ex- 
reflection and distortion just as are bios aaa ees cee of perts. In scores of churches, theatres, 

5 sound contrel in any building. We main- ‘coriums—wherever sound must 

water waves. The sound waves of tau a depavdneae for fice advice onl any auditori ot soit mae nee 
voices, Music, office machines, or phase of sound control. Architects value be carried clearly and distinctly 
street traffic strike against the hard our suggestions so highly that we have large audiences Johns-Manville has 
cement, plaster and glass surfaces of oe consulted on ee oo important so controlled echo and reverberation 

7 x 2 pak, auditorium constructed in tnis country in h ath of the sound waves that 
our modern building construction years. And remember that this is not a aac ce diti d ti are 
and bound back to another surface treatment for auditoriums only—but for perfect audition and acoustics 
until the constant overlapping and every place where sound must be controlled. now enjoyed. 
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Johns-Manville 


SOUND-ABSORBING TREATMENT 


be I 


From the highest seat 
to the frontrow of the 
orchestra Johns-Man- 
ville Treatment as- 
sures good acoustics 
in this auditorium of 
the University of Cole 
orado. 


l = 


Main banking 
room, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., 23 WallSr., 
New York. The 
beautiful ceiling 
decoration was un- 
affected by the ap- 
plication of Johns- 
Manville office qui- 
eting treatment. 
The same treatment 


The Shrine Auditorium, Commandery Asylum, Svottish Rite 
Cathedral, Ball Rooms and Supper Rooms in the great 
Detroit Masonic Temple are assured of good acoustics 
through Johns-Manyille Acoustical Treatment. 

—George D. Mason & Co., Architects 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
Branches in all large cities 
Beas poe ae Canadian Johns-Manyille Co., Ltd., Toronto 
ed to \r 


spaces. — Trowbridge The corridors in the Private Patients’ Please send me information about the oe as 
o> Livingston, Archie Pavilion of the new Presbyterian Hos- Method of Scientific Sound Control. ¢ 
tects. pital Medical Center are effectively 
quieted with Johns-Manville Sound- 
absorbing Treatment. 
—James Gamble Rogers, Architect 


in peautiful St. Gabriel's R. Cy 
Church, Hazleton, Pa., Johns-Man- 
ville has provided perfect acoustics 
without harm to the architectural 
effect. 


Name i AANA —Peter B. Sheridan, Architect 
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EFORE you go a step further in 

laying your plans for building, 
read “Planning Your Home.” It may 
save you hundreds of dollars every 
year in upkeep, depreciation and 
insurance. 

Here are some of the vital facts 
illustrated and described in detail: 
Material to Use; Beauty of Design; 
Attractive Interiors; Better Insula- 
tion; Building Plans; Permanent 
Value; Lower Insurance Rates; 
Lower Upkeep; Fire Safety; Storm 
Protection; etc. All are in this book 
which the coupon brings to you free. 

Once you get the complete story of 
common brick, you will be amazed at 
the possibilities its beauty and charm 
open up to you. Architects have 
developed a wide variety of new 
effects and textures that make the 
common brick house one of unusual 
distinction. Yet the cost is only half 
what you think it is. 

Take time right now to “ll in and 
clip the coupon below. There is no 
obligation. The book ‘s sent free 
and postpaid. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers Association 
02138 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, O. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of 
“Planning Your Home.”’ 


State. 
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| warrants, more than twenty hunters may be 
| lucky. 

| Ancient records show the first bison seen 
by man, other than the aborigines, to be 
| a captive in the menageries of the pagan 
king, Montezuma, who was emperor of 
Mexico when Cortez and his ruthless free- 
booters despoiled the Aztec capital. Where 
these natives obtained the beast, and how 
they transported him over the mountains, 
is a matter of speculation. 

Fate arranges many strange coincidences, 
but it is entirely appropriate that the first 
bison sighted by an Anglo-Saxon was quiet- 
ly grazing near the present capital of the 
United States. This incident was recorded 
by Samuel Argoll, an English navigator, 
| who explored the Potomac River in 1692. 
When Father Hennepin navigated the 


| upper St. Lawrence in 1679, he saw buffalo 
| on what may have been the northern limits 


| of their range in the Hast. 
| proof, however, that the creatures did not 
ce” exist beyond the lakes on the northern 


There is no 


shore. 

From the discovery of America to the 
last settling of the Midwest, the buffalo 
were found in all treeless sections of the 
country. It is strange that so little men- 
tion was made of the great bow-back by the 
early historians. Most writers describe and 
decry the terrible extermination west of 
the Mississippi, when in fact the extirpa- 
tion began with the landing of the Pilgrims. 

The last herd of buffalo in Pennsvyl- 
vania was slaughtered to the last head 
while helpless in a snowdrift, December, 
1779. And in 1803 the last buffalo was 
killed in Buffalo, New York, in which 
State there were at one time many thou- 
sand head. 

And so it went. As the settlers moved 
westward they slaughtered buffalo almost 
as wantonly as did the hunters of Kansas 
and Nebraska. A few stragglers were 
killed in Wisconsin in 18380, but the rest of 
the country east of the Mississippi was 
practically devoid of buffalo life as early as 
1820. 

At least one thing is certain: the buffalo 
at one time inhabited practically one- 
third of North America, from Georgia, 
the extreme southeast range, to the Great 
Slave Lake in the north. From New York 
across to Oregon and south to Texas, they 
literally swarmed over all treeless sectors. 
The occasional traveler was filled with 
amazement and terror at the huge size and 
vast numbers of them. Their prodigious 
roadways radiated from every spring like 
highways leading to populous cities, and 
the awful bellowings sounding from every 
hilltop surely made the solitude complete. 

As the herds were crowded farther west- 
ward they were restricted toa more north 
and south seasonal migration. Of course, 
the first stages of westering civilization 
came slower, and there was not the notice- 
able slaughtering of buffalo. The dead- 
line was usually a hundred miles ahead of 
the settlement. Because the buffalo were 
so large and awkward, it was but natural 
they should disappear ahead of the deer, 
bear, and other large game. 

From the moment Columbus landed, 
the romantic old beast was doomed, but 
it was 1871 that heralded the beginning of 
the end. It was then that the herds were 
gathered in one long strip of country ex- 
| tending north and south between the Rock- 
ies and the Father of Waters. The 
slaughter which followed seems unbeliey- 
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able, altho it is true that ten times as many 
had already been killed in the districts 
east of the Mississippi. In reading and 
bewailing the wanton destruction of the 
American bison, we are often prone to 
overlook the fact that the Western ex- 
termination was almost as nothing com- 
pared to the killing which had required 
about three centuries to complete, and 
which was, after all, just as reckless. 

Be that as it may, in 1872, the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad nosed its 
way out into Western Kansas, at that time 
the center of still numberless herds of the 
Southern division. With the railway came 
the professional buffalo-killers, hide men, 
and camp-followers ad infinitum. Their 
butchery attracted the attention of the 
world because it was so spectacular. 

I do not condone any of this wanton- 
ness; I do not believe any one does. But 
some attempt has been made to justify 
the Western extirpation on the grounds 
that our Western wheat farms could never 
have existed in a buffalo country; that 
the destruction of the buffalo was like the 
felling of forests in the Eastern sections— 
justifiable. It is the squandering of a 
heritage that is so deplorable. 

Some idea of the bison’s value to hu- 
manity may be had from the fact that the 
animal furnished about everything the 
Indians needed—fresh and dried meats, 
pemmican, tallow, marrow and _ pickled 
tongues, clothing, blankets, teepee covers, 
eanoes, rawhide for shoes, ropes and 
harness leather, bags, thread, bowstrings, 
coffins and winding sheets. Indeed, the 
Red River people used the bison’s hide for 
wagon tires and sledge runners. 

The fact that the Red River half-breeds 
often numbered as many as two thousand 
men in one hunting party should also re- 
lieve the white man of much of the blame 
for the wholesale slaughter of the Mid- 
west herds. Up to 1840, these breeds had 
killed an estimated total of 650,000, and 
they undoubtedly killed their share in 
after years. 


Canada has two parks where the bison 
range free much as in the days when 
pioneers found the huge herds one of their 
main sources of fresh meat. John Francis 
Ariza describes these parks in the New 
York Times Magazine: 


Tucked away in the vast rolling country 
of Eastern Alberta, near the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains, a herd of more than 
5,000 buffalo, or bison, stand as a guaran- 
tee against extinction of North America’s 
noblest animal. It is known as Canadian 
National Buffalo Park. 

The animals here are less than half of 
Canada’s buffalo. Seven hundred miles 
farther north, between Lake Athabaska 
and Greater Slave Lake, in Wood Buffalo 
Park, the balance of the fast-growing herds 
—at least 10,000, many believe—roam as 
free as did their historic ancestors, which 
onee numbered nearly 100,000,000 and 
grazed from the Upper Mackenzie River 
to the Rio Grande. 

Canada’s Northern buffalo herd is located 
300 miles from the nearest railroads in the 
muskeg and timber along the sixtieth de- 
gree of latitude. But at Buffalo Park, 
Wainwright, Alberta, in an area covering 
200 square miles and surrounded by 76 
miles of a high mesh-wire fence, members of 
the shaggy herd can be seen any day from 
the windows of a transcontinental railroad 
train. 

From a nucleus of 740 buffalo in March, 
1908, almost 16,000 animals have sprung. 
The first herd was composed of 653 brought 
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field, General Mitchell and dozens more of 
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With a wrist watch carried on a 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


from Montana and 87 from Banff, Alberta. 


During the twenty years that have 
elapsed 5,585 have been shipped north and 
are mixing with the original 1,500 wood 
bison, considered a distinct species until 
recently, but now regarded as the same 
species. Of the herd 5,151 were slaughtered 
and the remainder, which increases an- 
nually at the rate of 20 per cent., comprises 
the southerly herd. 

Sixty degrees below zero at National 
Park, or 90 degrees of temperature in the 
shade that he never seeks under Alberta’s 
mellow sunshine, are all the same to the 
puffalo. 

Except that the soil is black and free 
from stones, National Buffalo Park re- 
sembles any 200 square miles of rolling 
land in western Nebraska, eastern Wyo- 
ming or Oklahoma. It contains a’ number 
of small lakes and sloughs, the latter resem- 
bling rivers as they wind in and out among 
the clumps of low poplars. Sagebrush and 
greasewood give it the final Western touch, 
and weeks of cloudless days dry up the 
grass and make it appear unfit for any- 
thing but the homes of gophers and prairie 
dogs. 

But it is the feed the buffalo thrives upon. 
Perhaps nowhere on the continent is there 
a place more suited for his needs. City 
park bison never resembled these sleek 
animals with the shining flanks and rich, 
dark-brown or black manes that hang 
almost to the ground, shaggy forelegs and 
glistening horns. 


SITTING UP ALL NIGHT WITH A 
MODEST LADY SPIDER 

N ALL-NIGHT vigil soon became a 
certainty. But the man who was 
watching, armed with a flash-light to en- 
able him to see, was patient and quite pre- 
pared to greet the daybreak. This was 
fortunate, for the spider he was observing 
as she spun a dainty silken bag for her eggs 
was behaving in a manner which reminded 
Robert Sparks Walker, who records his 
night’s findings in The Rotarian, Chicago, 
of his own method of work in boyhood when 
his father would set him hoeing corn. At 
first the spider would rest several times as 
long as she worked. This, Mr. Walker 
admits, was just about his own juvenile 
He has spent many years in the 
observation of nature. Our readers will 
recall quotations published in this depart- 
ment recently from his account of insect life 
on the face of asunflower. In twenty years 
of observing the habits of ‘writing spiders” 
(Argiope riparia), Mr. Sparks writes, he 
never found one which did not construct 
her egg-bag at night. Continuing, we read: 


way. 


This nocturnal habit made it quite 
difficult for me to arrange to study the 
process; but after a few years of observa- 
tion I found it easy to tell just about the 
time she was ready to spin her silken egg- 
container. 

The Argiope’s bag is creamy silk, pear- 
shaped, and hangs when finished with the 
neck or stem pointing upward well 
anchored to its immediate surroundings. 

At eeht o’clock on the evening when I 
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absent. 


passed one of my Argiope spider’s siiken 
orbs which she had Spread up by the brick 
underpinning of my house, she herself was 
A little searching revealed her 
climbing slowly up the brick wall. When 


‘she reached the weather-boarding four feet 


from the ground she descended to the En- 
glish ivy that lay sprawling on the soil, 
save where every now and then a single 
branch had scaled the underpinning. She 
quickly disappeared into the ivy, but I 
was able to follow her movements by the 
quaking of the green leaves. She was four 


Photograph by Robert Sparks Walker 


THE ARGIOPE SPIDER AND HER EGGS 


feet from her silken orb where she had 
spent the entire summer. Beneath the ivy 
leaves she halted, but hurried out when I 
approached her with an old broom handle. 
‘The fright seemed to have a psychological 
effect on her activities, for she climbed up 
the wall and posed beneath a green leaf 
until almost half-past nine o’clock, when 
she began to work on a leaf, turning herself 
round and round, sticking her webs as 
tightly as she could. She frequently prest 
the tip of her abdomen against the leaf to 
make an anchoring for a single strand of 
silk. After securing a safe anchor, she dis- 
appeared again into the leaves where she 
fastened the lower ends of the webs, then 
reascended the wall diagonally for a foot, 
where she stuck her webs. 

How she knew English ivy is a plant that 
does not shed its foliage in winter-time, 
I do not profess to know. But I have ob- 
served this to be true: that the Argiope 
avoids anchoring the bag that is to contain 
the precious eggs to the leaf of a deciduous 
vine, shrub, or tree. 


When she had spent five minutes making 


some silken preliminaries, she crawled 


beneath a leaf where she rested for twenty- 
five minutes, after which, we learn: 


She moved about slowly, and the least 
exercise seemed to tax her strength. 

Up to midnight she never worked longer 
than ten minutes at a time and rested, 
sometimes, forty minutes between busy 
periods. It was one o’clock in the morning 
when she commenced spinning the final 
anchors for her egg-bag. She displayed 
much wisdom in choosing a situation for it, 
selecting an evergreen leaf that swung 
horizontally, a most excellent natural roof 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


Beneath this leaf 
she drew a network of webs, and she 
anchored them by pressing the abdomen 
down, as a person uses a hot soldering iron. 
Round and round she turned and drew the 
suspending webs. Cable after cable was 
stretched so the bag would remain steady, 
and the leaf would not dance or even 
tremble in the strongest breeze. As the 


| night wore away, she increased her working 


periods to twenty and thirty minutes. 


At half-past two’ o’clock, the spider 


really seemed to wake up, and began to 
work energetically in the construction of 
the ege bag, in this manner, the author 
writes: 


Swinging her body horizontally and up- 
side down, she pulled the webs from her 
spinnerets with her two long back feet, 
and as she moved round and round, she 
spread the webs that formed the narrow 
neck on the bag in a white sheet. This 
kept growing until it was a small inverted 
silken funnel. Then she began to draw 
from her spinnerets a very differently 
colored web. This brick-colored webby 
material reminded me of red sheep’s wool. 
As she turned round and round, with her 
great long hind legs she skilfully drew out 
the red web and stacked it in a pile in the 
middle of the inverted funnel, employing 
in addition the two short leg-like pedi- 
palpi near her mouth, to press the material 
down and make it compact. She used the 
two short leg-like appendages as nimbly 
as I use my two forefingers. As she moved 
round and round drawing out the web, she 
would press her spinnerets up against the 
mass like one using a hammer. Sometimes 
she did this at the rate of ten to fifty strokes 
per minute. Altho I used the magnifying 
lens to assist me in making the observa- 
tions, I can not say that, as yet, I know for 
sure whether she was staining the mass with 
a fluid or pouring something into it that 
would contribute to the welfare of her chil- 
dren when they hatched, but I do know 
that the mass of reddish silk was packed 
there to supply the warmth for both the 
egg mass and the young spiders when they 
hatched out. 

The interior of the bag was finished at 
half-past three o’clock, and then I noticed 
she paused a moment; and when I held a 
magnifying glass near her, I saw her bosom 
seemingly begin to split, and a creamy 
mass of eggs commence oozing out. She 
now had turned her attention to the ovaries 
which she prest tightly against the bulky 
red padding stuffed into the upper half of 
the bag. She seemed to experience a little 
difficulty in getting it to adhere readily, 
but she was very patient; and while cling- 
ing directly beneath it, pushed her body 
upward, prest the mass of eggs more tightly 
until it finally stuck. This was a very ex- 
acting part of the task, for had the egg 
mass failed to adhere to the reddish silk, 
it would have dropt to the ground, a lost 
article! The egg mass was as large as a 
green English pea and contained hundreds 
of pearly-looking beads all stuck together. 
Quick as a flash she bent the tip of her 
abdomen up to the outside of the partly 
constructed bag, and as she moved around 
she bandaged up the eggs to the brick- 
red filler so thoroughly that when she had 
finished it looked as if a white handkerchief 
were stretched tightly beneath them. 

The actual time consumed in depositing 
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the eggs in place was five minutes, but half 


of this was taken up in getting the eggs 


to stick to the red silk. 

It was now a matter of spinning silky 
material of a fluffy nature for padding the 
sides and the bottom of the egg mass. 
When this was accomplished she moved up 


near the neck of the bag and drew out the 


white webs rapidly which she piled about 
until the thing looked like a pretty woolly 
ball with no external evidence that there was 
any reddish web or egg mass inside. She 
raced about her work now as if it was 
only a matter of a few minutes until the 
task had to be finished or not at all. 

As the project was nearing completion, 
she seemed to work with more interest. 
I really believe that this species of spider 
chooses the night for spinning the egg-bag 
and for depositing her eggs in order to 
escape the observance of her enemies. 
Thus she seems to know that the insect 
that is seeking an opportunity to parasitize 
such bags of spider eggs is a daylight flyer, 
and so she takes advantage of the protec- 
tion that darkness offers her to conceal it. 


When the time arrives for a spider to lay 
her eggs, Mr. Walker believes that it is the 
supreme moment, like the minute for a 
flower to open—then or never. Not once, 
we are told, did this one halt. Quoting 
further: 


Thinner and thinner her body grew until 
now, aside from her outside markings, she 
looked not very much like her yesterday’s 
self. To look at the bag, now about com- 
pleted, it was difficult to believe that all of 
it came from such a small living body. It 
measured three-quarters of an inch through 
its horizontal diameter and one inch 
vertically. When the hand of the watch 
stood at half-past four her body had 
shrunken until it seemed that she was no 
more than a fifth as large as she was when 
beginning the task. The work of building 
the egg-bag, laying, arranging, and caring 
for the eggs consumed only three hours. 
The part beneath the neck now perfectly 
padded, there remained the silken roof, 
which had to be moisture and storm proof; 
so up she climbed and drew the web in 
sheets which she spread out, but did not 
tack down with the spinnerets as she had 
done in spinning the other parts. The 
egg-bag was far too white for any sensible 
mother to leave without taking some extra 
precautions, so she gave it dashes of a pink- 
ish tinge that made it harmonize with its 
surroundings. 

But the mother was not content to 
leave the egg-bag alone. There must be a 
stronger barricade built about it, that 
would act as bumpers serve the automobile 
in time of accidents. When winged insects 
bump against it, the reaction will throw 
them headlong into the air, so discouraging 
them that many would give up in despair. 
Before she left the bag, she pasted many 
single strands of webs to the under-side of 
the leaf and the edge opposite the brick 
wall, and drew them down over the sides of 
the bag where she tacked them firmly. 
Thus she pulled the leaf down so it would 
make a natural roof and would shed water 
more freely in this inclined position. She 
employed the time for this task from half- 
past five until seven o’clock in strengthen- 
ing a defensive barrier about her valued 
treasure that had cost her a night of hard 
work. 

When she seemed pleased with the task, 
she crawled back up the brick wall, and 
soon a very much emaciated spider was 
again sitting in her old parlor with her head 
pointing downward, as usual. 


ieee 
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Every pipe smoker knows 
that the better his tobacco 
the better his smoke... . 


That is why so many thousands of men are 
turning to Ola Briar Tobacco. Every day, 
from everywhere, pipe smokers are send- 
ing us the message that ©]i Griar Tobac- 
co is bringing to them all of the genuine 
pleasure and comfort of pipe smoking. 
Light up your pipe filled with Ola Briar 
Tobacco. Draw in the ripe fragrance of its 
slow-burning leaf; enjoy the mellow flavor, 


the rich tobacco taste that is so completely 
satisfying. Then notice how cool and extra 
smooth your smoke is. t 

Only the highest quality tobaccos, en- 
trusted to experts with years of scientific 
Knowledge in the art of mellowing and 
blending, go into Old Briar Tobacco. And 
quantity production makes it possible at 
such a moderate price. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


~— Ola Briar 


: Tobacco 
“The Best Pipe Smoke Ever Made!” 


A half-hour with a pipeful 
of 18 Briar Tobacco costs 
lessthan one penny. Certain- 
ly you will spend that for 
genuine pipe pleasure. 


Special Offer 


If you are not already enjoy- 
ing ©la Briar Tobacco, give it 
a thorough trial. A full size 
pouch will be mailed you if 
you send the coupon below, 
with 10c—coin or stamps— 
to cover postage, mailing ex- 
pense and tax. 

Tear out and mail with 10c 
—coin or stamps—to United 
States Tobacco Company, 


Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


rcinti Nain ee ees oe ee eee eas. 


PNCOT GSS Rees ee ee oc ct beepers Fr esed ee 


25c Package— 
two pouches 
wrapped to- 
gether. Alsoin 
50c, $1 and 
$2 handsome 
boxes. 


OF ALL THE PLEASURES MAN ENJOYS PIPE SMOKING COSTS THE LEAST 
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You’ll Prefer 


ROSE MARIE 
PERFECTOS 


to any 15c cigar you’ve ever smoked 
and you can buy them for only 


4¢ each 


How can we afford to 
sell you these Imported, 
Hand-Made, Long- 
Filler cigars at such an 
unheard-of price—is a 
natural question for youto 
ask. Here are the reasons. 


Because the tobacco is 
grown in the celebrated 
Cagayan Valley. Here 
m@.| lands are much less in 
value and nature supplies 
the fertilizer. The an- 
nual saving is about $200 
per acre. 


Because ‘‘Rose Marie 


- The regular 

duty is about 16c each 
) for same size—made in 
Havana. 


Because low living ex- 
| penses in the Philippines 
| reduces the cost of pro- 
duction approximately 
65%—compared with 
American countries. 


Because we are Direct 
Importers and are able 
to save you another 50% 
—the profits which go to 
jobbers and retailers. 


Because we are anx- 
jous to win more new 
friends for ‘‘Rose Marie 
Perfectos.’’ Satisfied 
customers mean repeat 
orders. Only then do we 
reap a satisfactory mar- 
gin of profits. This re- 
peat business grows day 
by day. 


Try Them at Our Expense 


We will send you 100 ‘‘Rose Marie Perfectos’’ 
for only $4.00 plus a few cents postage. The au- 
thorized retail price is $8.00 per 100. You save 
$4.00. So smoke 10 on us. Forget the price. Judge 
them on the taste and the pleasure they give you. 
If you are not 100% satisfied, send the other 90 
back. And without any ‘“‘ifs,’’ ‘‘ands’’ or ‘‘buts”’ 
we will cheerfully refund your $4.00. What a 
difference ‘‘Rose Maries’’ will make in your smoking 
budget. Order this very day. Simply mail the 
coupon. 

— ee cee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee oe 
National Cigar Co. 4720K 
969 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send me 100 ‘‘Rose Marie Perfecto’’ Cigars. I 
will pay postman $4.00 plus postage. It is agreed 
that if the first 10 are not satisfactory I may return 
the other 90 and get back my $4 without question. 
Mild—? Medium—? Strong—? Check preference. 

NOTE—If you will send check or M. O. you will 
prevent delays and save 12c C. O. D. charges. If you 
are east of Pittsburgh, remit $4.25 ($4 plus 25c 
postage). If west of Pittsburgh, remit $4.40. 


Magic Brush Co.,Inc. 


a Magic Brush. No 


279Mt.Pleasant Ay. water. Nostrenuous ef- 
Newark, N. J. fort. Clean the outside 
sea without “sitting out’’. 


Maoic BrusH 


V8. PAT. OFmice 


Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory. 


HOW BIRDS, BEES, AND BARNACLES FIND 
THEIR WAY HOME 


LYING backward, the bee rose from 

its new hive, moving slowly, before 
flying away at bullet-like speed to gather 
pollen. Similarly, the ant hesitated before 
its nest, going from side to side, before 
setting out for the day’s work. Both, it is 
explained by Armand Rio in Lectures pour 
Tous, Paris, were ‘‘making notes’’ to aid 
them in finding their homes again. M. Rio 
reminds us of the old belief that insects, 
birds, and mollusks are guided by a special 
sense, unknown to man, in returning from 
a distance to their nests, and then cites 
numerous experiments in support of the 
later theory that only the usual senses— 
sight, hearing, smell, and touch—come 
into play. Says the author, summing up: 


To begin with, we forget that the senses 
of animals are much more acute than ours. 
What is the comparison between the sight 
of the pigeon, the hearing or sense of smell 
of a dog, and ours? We also forget that an 
animal easily retains in its memory the 
details of a trip made but once. This 
memory, which seems extraordinary to us, 
to the point that we believe animals to be 
endowed with a mysterious sense, is 
possest to a superior degree by uncivilized 
man and by the savage, whose senses miss 
nothing. 


Usually we believe that the carrier 
pigeon is capable of returning home without 
difficulty, regardless of the distance it has 
been transported. But, according to M. 
Rio, the actuality is quite different: 


Experience has shown that while all of 
the carrier pigeons transported for short 
distances only return to their cotes, such 
is not the case in longer distances, when 
everything depends upon the individual 
pigeon. 

Do not trainers base their selection on 
the sight and the muscular vigor of the 
pigeons? On the muscular vigor which 
permits the birds to travel long distances, 
and on the sight which makes it possible 
for them to register and recognize dis- 
tinguishing marks even a long distance 
away. We might add that if the sharpness 
of vision of birds is infinitely superior to 
that of man, the pigeon is best endowed 
among all other birds. What good would 
this piercing vision be if not to direct 
flight? What is more, the pigeon is 
benefited by long training. Would this be 
necessary if it were possest of a special 
sense? Even after training—and the 
experiences of Dusolier go to prove this— 
if they are taken away for a distance of 
500 miles, they return only after much 
delay, and after having made numerous 
mistakes in their route. 

Many a time it has been demonstrated 
that snow and fog, which trouble the sight, 
have considerably hindered the return 
fight. Finally, in a characteristic experi- 
ment made some years ago, 5,000 pigeons 
were carried for distances ranging from 
90 to 300 miles. The number of pigeons 
returning diminished with the distance, and 
of 1,500 who were set free 300 miles away, 
only 300 returned after forty-eight hours. 
The others spread to the four corners of 
Europe and Africa. 

“The fact remains,” says M. Rabaud, 
“that good pigeons which have been well 
trained, and set free in a strange zone, 


never return in normal time, if they return 
at all. And those which do return are 
those that have circled about for great 
distances, thereby multiplying the chances 
of recognizing distinguishing points. But 
remember, these chances diminish with the 
distance.” 


After gathering its nectar and pollen, 
the bee, we are reminded, regains its hive 
by means of a straight line, a bee-line. 
The same problem is indicated here: Is 
the insect possest of an internal sense 
of direction, or is it guided by sensory 
distinguishing marks? asks M. Rio. We 
read on: 


J. H. Fabre holds that it is a sense of 
‘direction, but it must be said that the ex- 
periences which he quotes are by no means 
conclusive. Working with solitary bees, 
Chalicodomes, he transported seven indi- 
viduals for a distance of three miles and 
achieved but four returns. In a second 
attempt, with forty individuals, only 
fifteen returned, of which number, two 
returned in forty-five minutes and thirteen 
after many hours of absence. A new series 
of tests with 90 Chalicodomes carried in 
wooden boxes, for the same distance of 
three miles in a non-hilly country, fur- 
nished but thirty-one good results. In a 
hilly country where, we must remember, 
it is harder to find the hive by means of 
sight, the loss was even greater. But 
twenty-two returned out of seventy. 

Such experiences seem to disprove rather 
than confirm the hypothesis of a’ sense of 
direction, adopted by Fabre. On the con- 
trary, precise observation and experiments 
‘rigorously carried out, establish that the 
bee regains its hive by means of the known 
senses. An observation of prime impor- 
tance is that when bees and wasps leave 
their nest for the first time, they always 
rise in flying backwards, and move away 
very slowly, whereas their usual flight is 
with the rapidity of a bullet. They use 
the same tactics when their hive has been 
placed in a new position. Is this not 
because they wish to carry away with 
them an image of their hive and its sur- 
roundings? 

If they are carried away from their 
hives to a region in which they have never 
flown about, the bees, just like the pigeons, 
return only with difficulty, or not at all. 
In this connection, we may mention the 
experiments of H. von Buttel Reepen, 
Romanes, and KE. Yung. After having 
removed a hive some four miles from 
its original place, von Buttel Reepen 
caught some bees before their first flight 
and set them free at distances varying 
from forty to eighty yards. Each time 
that a house, barn or hedge was in front 
of the hive, the bees could not find their 
way back. Those, however, which had 
already flown about the territory, quickly 
returned. 

Romanes placed a hive in the center of a 
large garden, some 300 yards from the 
sea, and permitted the bees to explore their 
immediate surroundings for a single day. 
After having caught a number of bees 
which he divided into two lots, he closed the 
hive. He set the first lot free some 250 
yards from the hive, but on the borders of 
the sea where the bees had not been accus- 
tomed to fly. Not one single one returned. 
The second lot were set free at an equal 
distance but in the garden itself. They all 

! returned without delay. The experiment 
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Dramatic Episodes 
in the DAY’S WORK of these 


Lumber Specialists 


How they save American business men 


millions of dollars every year 


OU READ these stories in the news- 

papers every day ... yet probably 
never realize the real drama that lies 
behind them. 


Suddenly a great Exposition looms up 
on the front page. Crowds throng the 
buildings, little realizing that the halls 
they fill were erected of wood at dra- 
matic speed, with the aid of Lumber 
Service Engineers and Architects. 


A devastating flood leaves in its wake 
thousands of homeless families . . . Lum- 
ber shelters them quickly. An aviator 
wings alone across the Atlantic .. . 
Wood—a famous explorer in a staunch 
little wooden ship forges his way in 
ice and snow toward the South Pole; 
in the drama of their brave endeav- 
ors lumber plays its silent but essential 
part. 


The Roto Section shows great crowds 
thronging the new boardwalk at Ocean 
City. A 3-mile causeway is opened at 
San Francisco. Yet how few realize 
that sturdy lumber, and its resourceful 
technicians, made these great projects 
possible! 

In countless channels of endeavor .. . 
in hundreds of industrial fields . . . these 
Experts of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association are performing every 
day “‘miracles in wood”... saving mil- 


lions of dollars for business men every 
year. 


To all manufacturers, shippers, carri- 
ers, architects, engineers, builders and 
other users of wood a unique service is 
now, offered. 


It’s a new type of consulting service, 
sponsored and developed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and 
17 of its great Affiliated Associations. 


It places at your disposal a group of 
trained men... men long schooled in the 
use of lumber and in wood technology. 


They may work out production econ- 
omies, or evolve more satisfactory meth- 
ods of shipping your goods. 

NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 
--WOOD.. | 
Use it— Nature renews it 


below. 


Name 


THESE 17 great associations affili- 
ated with the National Association 
maintain service organizations that 
coordinate with the general technical 
services of the National staff: 


California Redwood Association, San 
Francisco, Calif.—Redwoo 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, South- 
ern and Appalachian Hardwoods 

North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va.—North Carolina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 
—Hemlock, Maple, Birch and North- 
ern Hardwoods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.—White Pine, 
Norway Pine 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla.—Cypress 
and Tupelo 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf South- 
ern Yellow Pine 

West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.—Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills” 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Dept. 150, Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Gentiemen: Please send me, Free, a copy of the booklet checked 


0 100 Lumber Consultants at Your Service, 
0 Information on Lumber and Where to Find It. 


State. 


City 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


3 
SR | 


of Yung is equally conclusive. A lot of 
bees taken from a hive placed on the bor- 
ders of Lake Geneva were set free some 
two miles over the lake, and not one found 
its way back. A second lot, taken from 
the same hive, were set free some four 
miles, but on land, and without a single 
exception they all returned. 
a / The action of the sense of smell has 
/ | recently been brought to light by Verlaine. 
Having hidden a wasps’ nest under a 
cardboard case amid some other cases of 
identical form and color, he moved the 


8 


-WESTINDIES — 


a onoaucnu : cases about continually to other places, 
: MEDITERRANEAN * A icvic 2 so that it would have been impossible for | 
CRUISES AND MEXICO a the wasps to make any definite picture of 
— CRUISES — oO . location of their nest. He took care to 
Se ae How long have you for a | perfume the case which covered the par- 
es oe wit oie recating Ad days, ticular nest, using eau de cologne or 
ation. You see the play- 16,17 or22Zdays? One ofthese menthol. With no other means than their 
ground ofemartEurope’Monte cruises ie just suited to your re. sense of smell, the wasps returned im- 


_ quirements for there is a wide _ 
choice of eailing-dates, duration 
and routes, Itineraries include _ Here M. Rio invites us to consider how 
ON the question is applied to walking insects, | 
to ants, for instance, which have given 
occasion for much study. Reading on: | 


Carlo. You touch the desert, visit mediately to their nest. 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Africa and 
reece. See quaint villages and 
id towns. Four sailings allow — 
great latitude in your plans. Liberal _ 
stop-over privileges and optional re- ‘ 
rn from a north European port. i 


We will distinguish between those ants 
that move in columns and those that 
wander about singly. The first class form, 
as we know, long files and faithfully follow 
a well-marked trail. Which sense guides 
them on these accustomed tracks? The 
sense of smell. It is strange that of all 
the naturalists, J. H. Fabre alone denies 
this fact. 

The experiments of Forel are the most 
explicit. He secured a number of field 
ants while they were marching along their 
Entirely New (1928) Edition trail. He cut the antenne, seat of the 
sense of smell, of some, and he covered the 


eyes of others with an opaque varnish. He 
. then set them down again on their course. 
What was the result? The ants deprived 


of their antenne scurried about and 


““The Blue Book of Social Usage” finally lost themselves in all directions. 
; The ants which had been blinded, as soon 


By EMILY POST as they were aware of their predicament, 


set out in the right direction after a few 
The first edition of Mrs. Post’s ‘‘Etiquette’’ has. gone through seventeen printings and upwards 1 ‘ 

of 140,000 copies have been sold. Since the appearance of the first edition about six years ago, the ABnaS attempts. H. Pieron, professor of 
author has secret many thousands of letters from men and women asking questions on the ever- experimental psychology at the Sorbonne, 
changing phases of social usage. The new conditions, the new ideas which have set the social world j 7 ‘ 

in more or less of a turmoil through these turbulent years have reached a peak and now we have a confirmed this observation with russet 
NEW etiquette—a blending of what is best of the old with what is best of the new. ants. In scratching away an extensive 


Thus, an earnest demand for a new edition of “ Etiquette’’ led the author to completely re-edit surface of a rock which contained the 


the old edition, add much new material in both text and illustrations, making practically a new work tracks of ants. or in placi i 
of this present edition. One has but to glance through a few of its pages to realize not only how so- . ay iy Ripon eae SOME GUS 
ciety and social forms have changed but what a real necessity this new guide is. object across it, he found that the sense of 


: orientation of the ants was greatly troubled. 
Some of the New Features But how about those ants which go 


ETIQUETTE IN WASHINGTON AND IN social usage for the guest in a hotel and when alone upon their expeditions? To begin 
Se ta ae ee one takes meals in restaurants. with, there is a law recognized by all 
who intend to becca part of the diplomatic deserters | Eee creinal ‘book this sub- naturalists, the going forth regulates the 

d offici ii ati 1 d stat itals. ¥ Wai Oo 4 mor Ompletely than in any 9 a * : . . 
Tee eee eo ee se . existing book. In the present edition there return. Their behavior is quite similar to 
diplomatic, ecclesiastical, and official prece- mae bore ag act rome Senne i that of the bees or the wasps. An ant 
info ti hi imples ing, tne ouble we ing, the os * . 
Fee ee eee eT Wau Cogan guetore Pegs wedding in a Catholic church, the Jewish transported to some distance from its nest 
wedding, the littlest wedding in the biggest will not regain it except after long wander- 

AMERICAN NEIGHBORHOOD CUS- church, and the wedding where both bride’s ine about. Its ae . 

TOMS—Information on simple dinners and and groom’s parents are divorced. eS OU: ts return is complicated and 


parties, showers, sewing circles, guest prize MANY NEW DIAGRAMS ~Illustrating table ; sometimes only favored by chanee. Very 


oe: ee ee ee precedence at a wedding, the double-aisled often it can not find its way back. 
: & Church, the reception after the wedding, : 
householders who ask how they can learn to and the cake. There is an explanation On its return, the sense of smell plays no 


cook, wait, and be charming hostesses. regarding the difference between a wedding part. Cornetz has demonstrated that 


FLAT SILVER AND ITS USAGE—Illustra- and a marriage, and countless other details. sweeping away the path in front of an ant 


tions and descriptions of each table accessory, THE INTERPRETATIONS which the i i ( i i 
with its characteristics and its use. young moderns are at present enforcing are in returning to its nest will not-in\the least 


every instance, where they are actually ad- stop its course, as was the case of the ants 
ADDITIONAL AND ENTIRELY NEW mitted by Best Society, included in this com- i i i 
MATERIAL, comprising every detail of pletely up-to-date edition. marching in columns. What is TROLe: the 


t 
Entirely New 1928 Edition route returned could not have been marked 


by its odor, for it is different from the 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 712 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. route from the nest. 


Gift Edition, Full Leather Binding. $7.50, net; $7.68, post-paid. It is without question, that ants traveling 
? 


At All Booksellers, or Direct from : : ° 
eo alone are guided by their sight, it is ¢ 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York curious Se that Hee: eyes =i eS 
> 


small, minute articles, but rather dis- 


idriatic Jan. 10; Feb. 28 
3. Laurentic Jan. 19; Mar. 9 


mplete information apply io No. I Broadway, New Yo 
ur offices elsewhere or any authorized agent. 


STARLINE 


fONAL ‘ tle 


T 


NA 


tinguishing marks of large dimensions, a 


hedge, a haystack, or a tree. Ribaud has 


cited the case of a nest of ants of the 
species Caponotus maculatus which was 
situated at the base of a date-tree. Each 
time the inhabitants of the nest were 
carried to a distance some three or four 
meters away from the tree, they returned 
directly without any difficulty. When, 
however, they were placed in the hollow 
of a furrow, the crest of which hid the tree 
from their sight, they seemed disturbed 
and found their way back only with the 
greatest difficulty. 


Certain mollusks, notably barnacles, or 
limpets, have also been carefully observed 


‘and made the subject of precise observa- 


tions of which we are told: 


Limpets frequently abandon their fixt 
positions in order to look for food, either 
at low tide or at high, but only in places 
that are still moist. They go on short 
excursions, never more than ninety centi- 
meters in length, and the course of their 
return is exactly the same as that taken 
when leaving the nest. How do they 
orientate themselves? If an obstacle is 
placed in the road which leads to the nest, 
the limpet will hesitate, turn to right and 
left, and will finally only go around the 
obstacle after several hours. If one scrapes 
the passageway on the rock, one finds the 
same delay, the same hesitation, and the 
same incertitude before the modified area 
is covered. It is due to the touch, to the 
tactile impressions registered principally 
by the foot, that the limpet finds its way 
back to the nest. 


BEASTS AND BIRDS THAT MAN’S 
RUTHLESSNESS DESTROYS 


HE stage was set for tragedy on Fire 

Island in the North Atlantic. On a 
June morning, in 1844, a party of men 
rowed toward it from an anchored sloop. 
On the shore, the sun, breaking through 
the clouds, glinted strongly on the snowy 
breasts of hundreds of murres and razor- 
billed auks, standing over their eggs, or 
scrambling about among the rocks, launch- 
ing out, ever and anon, in circling flight 
over the water, and jostling each other in 
erowded confusion on the rocky ledges. 
It was an inspiring spectacle, Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., tells us in Nature Magazine, 
but it awoke no admiration in the hearts 
of the approaching hunters. They were 
there for business. Pulling the small boat 
upon the shingle, they stept out, and grasp- 
ing short, heavy clubs, advanced toward 
the ranks of nesting birds. As they neared 
one segment of the colony, one of the men 
gave a startled shout, which caused his 
comrades to whirl around. He pointed 
toward a little hollow among the boulders, 
flanked by high walls of rock. They saw 
against the black wall two tall, stately, 
black-backed, white-breasted birds, tower- 
ing over the lesser birds like giants in a 
pigmy village—two Great Auks, the last 
surviving representatives of their kind, 
after years of man’s depredations. Now 
they were doomed to destruction. “After 
them!” shouted.the hunter. Then, the 
narrative proceeds: 
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are better known in. 
continents than those 
wear Burberrys. Draw. 
your own conclusion! 
"FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO © 


OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
A EAST 381 S7REET 


_ BURBERRYS LTD., of LONDON, ENGLAN 
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ABINGDON 


a a a 


Sarp Wilberforce, speaking of Pitt: “Our friendship has starved for want 

of nutriment.”? Human affections are not the only virtues that perish if 

left unnurtured. Our spiritual natures need the recurrent touch with 

things of God. . . . Abingdon Books offer the minister, the student, 
_and the layman opportunity for constant spiritual renewal. They em- 

brace a wealth of religious material. And expressing the sincere thoughts 
of Christian leaders, they speak with a not uncertain authority. 


G Aristianity in Science By Freperick D. LEETE 
“This is not just another book on science and religion. It is an examination of the unbroken 
thread of Christianity running through scientific thought, biography and achievement. A 
volume that will be in wide demand both for general reading and technical reference.” 
—Boston Transcript. Price, net, $3.00, postpaid 


William Alfred Quayle : The Skylark of Methodism By M.S. Rice 
For many years an intimate friend of Bishop Quayle, Dr. M. S. Rice has written an In 
Memoriam volume of rare appreciation and understanding. It is far more than a biogra- 
phy. It is a living word—full, rich, pulsing in every chapter. ‘ 

Illustrated. Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


Child Nature and Nurture According to Nacolaus Ludwig 
von Zinzendorf By Henry H. Meyer 


A study of the religious-educational theory and practice of Zinzendorf. His theory con- 
cerns itself with the status of the child in the Kingdom of God; with the nature of the 
experience of salvation in the individual; with the resulting aims and general principles 
of procedure in the religious nurture and training of children; and with the organization 
of the Christian community for purposes of Christian worship and instruction. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 
Present Perils in Religion By ALBert Epwarp Day 


One main purpose runs through these sermons: “The search for reality in religion and the 
present hindrances that lie in the path of discovery.” Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request. At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS, Pudlishers 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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a» DIAMONDS m#« 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 


For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concernsin America selling direct by mail 
to customers and dealers alike all over the world at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which 
clearly demonstrate our pos- 
ition to name prices on dia- 
monds that should surely in- 
terestany present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamondis of 
g£00d brilliancy. Mountedin 
ladies’ style 14K. solid gold 
setting. Order this diamond, 
take it to any expert. make 
any comparisons you wish— 
if you are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 
Our price 


direct to you,... $145.00 


1 carat, $145.00 


$200.00 


An Exquisite Platinum 
Ring, hand carved and 
pierced, mounted with a 
perfectly cut blue-white 
Diamond embellished 
with 2 marquise shaped 
Diamonds and 8 small 


18K. Solid White Gold 
Ringin exquisitely pierced 
4 square prong design— 
giving Diamond a square 
cut effect. The perfectly 
cut blue-whiteDiamond is 
embellished by six smaller 

Diamonds on 


mriare odes meee S158,00 | Pees oe $200.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


4% carat. $31.00); lL carat... 3. <.1- 

3% carat.. .. 50.00 | 2carats... 

4 carat.. rie) LOcOON SICALAES mnere ce.ere 

If desired, sings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express Ie, 

Co. with privilege of eS 

examination. Our 

diamond guarantee 


for full value for all 
time goes with every 
purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 

FOR THIS 

FREE CATALOG 

“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’? 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qual- 
ities, $20.00 to 

$20,000.00, is con- 
sidered an authority. 


377 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 

Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


- WANT anew busi- 
mess profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you can 
attend to? Then 
become a footcor- 


rectionist, and ina few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 

Scephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


CUSTOMIZED Shirts 


at the price of machine made 


Enjoy the comfort, the luxury, the smart- 
ness of Seaver-Williams CUSTOMIZED 
Shirts. YOU'VE never worn Shirts so 
satisfying—they fit to perfection—have 
that well-groomed Custom-Tailored air— 
the object of admiring glances. individ- 
ually tailored, cut by hand. High ‘ 
price shirt-makers ask $7.00 and 
$8.00.—Our price is less than half, 
only $2.49 each! An astonishing low 
price for CUSTOMIZED Shirts. 
Gentlemen, the country over, are 
ordering from us. 


FREE 


Shirts are Tailored to your measure- 
ments and sent on 10 DAYS’ AP- 
FROVAL. You pay NO MONEY 
in advance; NO MONBY on deliv- 
ery. That's the confidence we have 
in our CUSTOMIZED Shirts. Send Postal or just sign name and ad- 
dress on margin of this advertisement—and we will mail swatches of 
season’s smartest shades along with measurement chart, 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO., 
365 Washington St. (Tailoring Dept.) Boston, Mass. 
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Sample Swatches and 
measurement chart 


BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


Rushing forward, they penned in the two 
birds; one was quickly caught, the life 
dashed out by a blow of a club; the other, 
slipping through the cordon, ran stiffly 
toward the cliff, the tiny, useless wings 
held at right-angles to the heavy body. 
Almost at the edge, beyond which lay 
safety, it was seized from behind, and the 
panting pursuer, emitting a yell of triumph, 
brought his club down upon the dark head. 

A cloud passed over the face of the sun, 
a gray wisp of fog closed sullenly about 
the face of the cliff, and seemed to hover 
over the lifeless form on the ledge, while 
the whine of the thudding surf rose sud- 
denly in thundering protest, as. the life of 
the last Great Auk floated outward over its 
lost domain of rocks and ocean. 

The Great Auk has passed into oblivion. 
More than eight decades have fled since 
the last bird’s life ebbed out on the rocks of 
Fire Island. The destruction of the species 
constitutes another black mark against 
the account of mankind in his treatment of 
the lesser animals, for man, and man alone, 
is responsible for the fact that these inter- 
esting birds no longer inhabit the earth. 
The Great Auk was, in one respect at least, 
different from any other North American 
bird—it could not fly. And, altho once 
existing in swarming multitudes, this fact, 
to a large extent, accounted for their dis- 
appearance. Again, their habit of re- 
turning to the same localities to nest, and 
the accessibility of these breeding grounds 
to man, made the end only a matter of time. 

In appearance the Great Auk was an 
imposing bird. Far larger than its cousins, 
in whose company it bred, the adult bird 
measured two feet, six inches, and carried 
itself with erect, stately poise. The upper 
parts were black, the sides of the throat and 
neck brown, with the breast and under- 
parts silvery white. A large white spot was 
before the eye. 

It has been estimated that about seventy 
eggs are in existence to-day in various col- 
lections, while the mounted specimens and 
skins number in the neighborhood of eighty. 
As may be supposed, both skins and eggs 
are extremely valuable, and command 
huge sums when they infrequently change 
hands. The Great Auk was the first of that 
growing list of birds which are now but 
memories, and have faded into oblivion 
since the settling of this country. 


Turning from Nature Magazine to Die 
Woche, Berlin, we find M. A. von Luetgen- 
dorff considering the cases of other animals 
and birds which have been exterminated or 
are protected only by laws against this 
fate. After telling of the death of America’s 
last passenger pigeon, whose species was 
once so numerous, Herr von Luetgendorff 
writes: 


Cases of absolute annihilation are rare 
in the annals of natural history, yet, 
nevertheless, we must not overlook the fact 
that some of our present-day breeds are 
facing their doom. An example of the 
almost total extirpation of native breeds 
may be found in China. According to the 
latest investigations of Arseniew, the only 
wild animals still found there are ravens, 
dogs, and rats. Even in the coastal re- 
gions, the fauna is much impoverished, due 
to the fact that the Chinese have destroyed 
their wild animals without giving any 
thought to their propagation. Now that 


AV Vibe days darken or night falls, 
eyes long for glareless Emeralite. 
Nature made green and daylight restful 
to eyes. That’s why Emeralite has a 
green glass shade and a special screen 
that changes ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylite. 

Many lighting fixtures, while decora- 
tive, are not suitable for reading or 
study. Emeralites, however, look well 
anywhere and provide a natural work- 
ing light for the eyes. 

Booklet showing Emeralites for Desk, 
Table, Bed or Floor use, free on request. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded for 
your protection. Look for the name on 
the Green Glass Shade and the Daylite 
Screen. It isa pledge of lighting ae 
service that satisfies. j 


Sold by department 
stores, office supply 
and electrical dealers 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
37 Warren St., N.Y. 


Established 1874 


i 
Emeralite 
Junior 


RALITE 


KIND TO EYES 
PREPARE FOR AN 


us 


=thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or= 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw= 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home _ study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept.12, Chicago, Ill. 


DEVELOP POWER 


toinitiate, persevere, achieve; catry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The Cuibersity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv.to show desire and i 
319 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chee 


New Fall Book Catalog FREE 


A letter or post-card will bring you a FREE c 3 
our new FALL CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Over 100 pages describing books that appeal to 
every taste and need. Books of Art, Biography, Fic- 
tion, Gardening, History, Marriage and Home-Keep- 
ing, Psychology, Science, Sex, Religion, Sociology, 
Travel, Literature, etc.; Educational Books, Encyclo- 
pedias, Dictionaries, Literary Classics, Books for 
Children, Medical Works, etc., etc. 
catalog NOW—it’s FREE. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Send for this 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Book-length manuscripts on any and all sub- 
jects—educational, travel, religious, general liter- 
ature, etc. All manuscripts promptly read and 


reported upon. Royalty contract given for books 
accepted and published. Return postage should 
accompany all manuscripts submitted. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. $2, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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the Chinese are hunting in Siberia, it is to 
be feared that these huge forests will also 
soon be depleted of their native animals. 

Far off in the Caucasian mountains, in 
the ‘district of Zelentschek, examples are 
still found of the European ‘bison, which is 
about ten feet in length. In the early 
middle ages, it lived in the Harz Mountains, 


' but, fleeing civilization, roamed toward the 


East to the deep, lonely forests of Lithu- 
ania. The only living example in Ger- 
many was shot by a poacher in 1755. But 
the breed was not fully exterminated, for 


- preserves were established in Russia. In 


1844, the killing of a bison was punished 
with exile to Siberia for life, so that before 
the war, the primitive forest of Bialowicze 
still sheltered 727 of the animals. 


Another authority, Brockhaus, gives the 
figures as two hundred in 1916 and three 
fn 1923. The contributor to Die Woche 
continues: 


A society was formed some years ago, 


‘whose object it is to preserve the breed. 


This may help the situation for a time, but 
it is certain that the animals’ days are 
numbered. 

Of the German fauna, many are on the 
**black list”? of those doomed to destruc- 
tion. We need only mention the beaver, 
which is bred in but four places in Europe; 
and the number of them in Germany has 
been reduced to about fifty. 

Of late years, the badger has become 
rare. The same is true of the horned owl, 
which has been so mercilessly pursued dur- 
ing the past twenty years, that a pair living 
free in the woods isararity. Most of these 
birds are now found in East Prussia, and, 
at that, they number but twenty pair. 

But the case is much worse with the king 
of all birds, the eagle, which was quite 
numerous in Germany some eighty years 
ago. Itsnumbers have gradually decreased 
in spite of the fact that stringent game laws 
have been passed for its protection. 

Dame Fashion has the decline of another 
valuable species on her conscience. Be- 
cause it was once considered fashionable 
to carry small baskets made of the skins of 
ant-bears, this lovely South American 
animal was almost completely extermi- 
nated. The same modish desire for aigrets 
might have brought about the destruction 
of the American heron, had it not been 
protected by legislation and preserves 
established. In Louisiana, a heron farm, 
started some seventeen years ago with two 
pair of silver herons, now has more than 
one hundred thousand birds. 

Thanks to the activities of the chinchilla 
hunters, called Chinchilleros,. and their 
dogs, the ranks of the chinchillas have been 
appreciably lessened. Another of the 
South American animal breeds threatened 
with destruction is the vicugna, an animal 
already hunted by the Incas. The hunting 
of this animal is extremely difficult be- 
cause of the intense cold, for it is found at 
heights of 3,000 to 4,000 meters. Never- 
theless, the Indians hunt passionately for 
them, for no other wool offers such abso- 
lute protection against the icy cold. ; 

Recently the wild animals of Africa, 
and the gorilla in particular, seem doomed. 
In the opinion of the zoologist, Akeley, the 
number of gorillas in French West Africa 
and in the Belgian Kongo was less than 
fifty. Altho the Belgian Government has 
taken steps to prevent the extermination of 
this species, and has established, for this 
purpose, the Albert Reservation, it is feared 
that the day is rapidly approaching when 
the gorilla will be numbered among the 
animals of a past age. 
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BCLUIPSE 


BENDIX DRIVE 


777 Starting your car with the Eclipse 
Bendix Drive is as easy as ringing an electric 
door-bell. When you touch the starter 
button, you merely establish an electrical 
connection . . the Eclipse Bendix Drive does 
the rest—automatically takes hold of your en- 
gine . . cranks it. . and automatically lets go. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 7 7 7. Elmira, New York 


Eclipse Machine Company, East Orange, New Jersey 
Eclipse Machine Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


On Pyost Cars 


About One and One-Half 
Times Actual Size 


INVESTMENTS + AND - FINANCE 


BANKERS’ WORRIES OVER WALL STREET LOANS 


HE CONTINUED BULL MARKET in stocks, the 

inerease in brokers’ loans and the pouring of corporation, 

funds into the call loan market furnished the only wor- 
ries at the recent convention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia. General business conditions were found 
favorable—in the words of the retiring President of the Asso- 
ciation: ‘‘Business has been unevenly expanded, but on the 
whole, the year 1928 will prove a satisfactory year, and the 
volume of business will likely be larger than for 1927.”’ News- 
paper editors feel that one of the most significant utterances at 
Philadelphia was that of Congressman Louis T. McFadden, 
Chairman of the House Banking and Currency Committee, who 
touched on a ‘‘live wire’? when he spoke of the diversion, of 
funds into speculative channels and suggested that it might 
become necessary to revise existing laws so as to place the super- 
vision, of lending funds to brokers specifically in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve System. The next day Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Company, a notable 
statistical authority, speaking of the stock market, declared 
that ‘‘all the experience of the past points clearly to the con- 
clusion that prices are too high, and must come down.” Then, 
as the New York World recalls, ‘‘came the Stock Hxchange’s 
monthly report on brokers’ loans, showing an increase of 462 
millions during September, and bringing the total to a record 
figure of more than five and a half billions. This indicated an 
increase of 41 per cent. in the volume of speculative credit during 
the past twelve months, compared with a gain of only 3.5 per 
cent. in the commercial loans of the Federal Reserve member 
banks.”” But the speech of Gov. Roy A. Young of the 
Federal Reserve Board avoided any sensational reference to the 
stock market and the credit situation, and merely offered a 
general warning against tying up too much eredit in one par- 


ticular field. On which The World comments: 
a 

Having thus escaped official castigation, the market came back 
(from a momentary sinking spell) with leaps and bounds. The 
gloomy stories from the Philadelphia meeting were forgotten, 
and new reports of autumn business expansion were heralded as 
the oceasion for further advances in prices. All of which goes 
to show that a bull market has a whole ear only for the good news. 


Practically simultaneously with the bankers’ convention, the 
October number of The Magazine of Business (Chicago) came 
out with an article by Vice-President George E. Roberts, of the 
National City Bank of New York, containing this analysis of 
the existing credit situation: 


1. Credit plentiful and cheap was made possible principally by 
a five-year increase in our gold reserves of approximately 
$561 ,000,000. 

2. Credit became less plentiful and more costly as Europe 
withdrew all of this increase over a period of approximately 
one year. 

3. Credit became even more costly by the demands of Stock 
Exchange operators for greater and greater amounts of credit, 
their willingness to pay practically any price for it, and the 
willingness of capital to divert itself to this quarter for the 
greater return available therefrom. 

If there is any element in the credit situation that deserves a 
word of warning or of caution, it is that of the stock market, to 
which has been diverted so much of the credit available. 


Before adjourning, the bankers at Philadelphia adopted a 
resolution reciting the facts noted by Mr. Roberts, and con- 
cluding: 


It is our opinion that the development of the practise of with- 
drawals from banks by corporations and others for the purpose 
of making loans on Stock Exchange securities should be limited 


in some reasonable manner, possibly based upon the maintenance 
of normal balances which should not be disturbed by those who 
take part in Stock Exchange loans. 

We respectfully suggest that bank depositors who have funds 
for investment cooperate with their bankers to the end that 
nothing unsound shall be allowed to develop that might result 
in the disturbance of the healthy business conditions upon which 
we must all depend for our comfort and happiness. 


Representative McFadden’s suggestion about legal restric- 
tions on loaning indicates to the Cleveland Plain Dealer that 
“the whole question of Federal banking policy raised by security 
inflation will be opened up in Congress, and that legislation may 
be passed limiting by some means the authority of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the regional banks.”’ ‘‘ The constitutionality 
of a measure of this sort naturally may be open to doubt, but,” 
remarks the Chicago Daily News, ‘‘the fact that the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and Currency envisages 
that remedy for reckless speculation may have a deterrent 
effect in certain quarters.” But the Newark News replies to 
Mr. McFadden that ‘‘the Government can not protect every 
fool that wastes his money.” 

Noting that ‘‘whenever New York banks have tried to cut 
overspeculation by raising rates and cutting down their own 
loans, the result has been an enormous inrush of funds from other 
parts of the country,’ the New York Journal of Commerce 
admits that the banks can not get these funds ‘‘out of the hands 
of the brokers and their customers without precipitating a 
general recession which would be worse than disastrous.’ 
Nevertheless— 


This does not mean that nothing can be done—very far from it. 
Something can and must be done. First of all, there should be 
some definite action on the part of Reserve banks for the purpose 
of bringing about a readjustment in the quantity of their credit 
which is going into speculation, as compared with industrial uses. 
The Reserve banks can and ought to refuse any further specu- 
lative drafts upon them. If the general banking public can also, 
with the aid of Clearing House consultations, or otherwise, bring 
about a reformation of its own policy with respect to brokers’ 
loans, and refuse any further enlargement, the result will be still 
more beneficial. Finally, there ought to be some kind of joint 
action among issue houses which are engaged in bringing out and 
selling new securities for the purpose of limiting the volume of 
appeals to the investor which they are willing to sanction. The 
simple truth of the matter is that the speculative machinery of 
the country is moving a good deal faster and more actively than 
the business or industrial machinery. It is absorbing much 
too large and disproportionate a share of the free funds of the 
community. Some kind of more effective control of the distri- 
bution of loan funds is essential. This is not a matter which 
has anything to do with a ‘‘campaign against speculation,” or 
anything of the sort. The situation would be the same if an 
undue amount of credit had been embarked in the building in- 
dustry or in the making of automobiles. It is a plain business 
and financial problem which ought to be solved, and remedies 


set at work to bring about a more wholesome and stable 
condition. 


The concern over “loans for others” in financial circles is 
reflected by this editorial in The Wall Street Journal: 


When industrial, railroad and miscellaneous corporations, . 


whose stockholders may be receiving returns of no more than 
4 or 414 per cent. on the market value of their investments, are 
lending surplus cash in a 9 per cent. call loan market, the finan- 
cial situation presents something of an anomaly. It is not the 
primary or indeed the proper function of a manufacturing cor- 
poration or a common carrier to accumulate liquid capital in ex- 
cess of the probable requirements of its business and reasonable 
reserves; still less is it desirable that such accumulations should 
be used to take the regulation of the credit markets out of the 
hands of the banks and Federal Reserve authorities. Yet 
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THIRD OF A SERIES OUTLINING THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY 


Bonds 
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A ROPE is made of a number of cords, 
each cord woven of several strands. 
Should one strand break under stress, 
the strength of the rope would not be 
noticeably affected. 

This aptly illustrates the purpose of 
diversification in investment. An invest- 
ment structure of sound bonds becomes 
even safer when it includes several types 
of security, further distributed among 
various issues of each type. Thus risk, 
present inall humanaffairs,is minimized. 

Consider first the amount to be put in 
any one type of bond; then, the amount 
in any single issue of each type. Ten to 
twenty per cent of the total fund in one 
issue is a good average for small inves- 
tors; five to ten per cent or less for larger 
holdings. 

Your bond holdings should also orig- 


inate in as many localities as feasible, to 
spread the risk geographically. Should 
one locality or industry have a setback, 
the securities of others will act as a sup- 
port, possibly displaying added strength 
as an offset. Maturities should be divided 
between long and short term; salability, 
yield, even security, should be arranged 
for proper balance—the ratios depend- 
ing on your circumstances. 

Diversification is simple in principle. 
In practice it is often complex. But it 
may be readily accomplished through 
a connection with an experienced in- 
vestment house, operating on a nation- 
wide scale and originating a diversity 
of issues in the important fields of in- 
vestment. Such a house is in a strong 
position to advise and apply diversifi- 
cation. 


This subject—along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, *‘ Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet Lp-xs. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA I11 South Fifteenth Street 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 


MILWAUKEE 426 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


Every Thursday Evening — Hear the «Old Counsellor’’ on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 


A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 


W-E-A-F and 30 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
10 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 9 P.M. Central Standard Time 8 Pp. M. Mountain Standard Time 
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Answer 


— better reception 


N evety case you will enjoy better 
broadcast reception by replacing all 
the old tubes in your radio with correct, 
modern new ones. 
Thereis a new wide-awake Cunningham 
tube ready to take its place in every socket 
of your set. 


Look for the mono- 
gram on the top of 


each Cunningham tube. 
E. T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Manufactured and sold under rights, patents 
and inventions owned and/or controlled by 
Radio Corporation of America. 


RADIO 7 TUBES 


the Pre- Tested 
Lead Pencil 


Clos: 


No lot of Mikado 
pencils leaves our 
factory untilsearch- 
ing laboratory tests 
prove them surpass- 
ingly smooth, strong 
and durable. 
Ingenious mechanical 
devices tell us exactly 
how these pencils will 
perform in service. 
Your satisfaction with 
Mikadosis assured before 
they reach your hand. 
Made in 5 degrees from soft 


to hard by The World’s 
Largest Pencil Factory. 


THE YELLOW 
PENCIL WITH 
THE RED BAND 


SI ie 


5c EACH 60c PER DOZ. 


EAGLE PENCIL 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


collateral loans of the New York City 
member banks ‘‘for account of others” are 
around two billion, more than twice the 
similar loans of these institutions for their 
own account, and exceeding by a third their 
loans for out-of-town banks. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the 
executive officers of these ‘‘others”’ are 
reputable men, and that they would not 
intentionally injure the business or finan- 
cial situation in general. They have 
brought their corporations into the banking 
field through the natural desire to employ 
temporarily surplus funds at the highest 
obtainable interest rate for the benefit of 
their stockholders. Nevertheless, they are 
human beings, often with personal market 
commitments; they are not bankers, and 
are not bound by the same responsibility 
to protect the money market that bankers 
almost invariably recognize. 

Unforeseen contingencies aside, the par- 
ticipation of non-banking corporations in 
the call loan market on a huge scale tends 
to abnormalize the investment market. It 
is conceivable that high interest rates 
tempt corporation directors, ambitious to 
present impressive income and_ surplus 
accounts, to withhold profits to which stock- 
holders are fairly entitled. Investors will 
not buy stocks while the returns thereon 
are unattractively low, but speculators, 
studying corporation. earnings and cash 
holdings, and assuming with more or less 
logic that profits withheld should be 
written into current prices, proceed to do 
that. The result is likely to be increasing 
accumulation of stocks in the hands of 
those whose ruling motive is to recognize 
the appropriate moment to ‘‘get out.” 


“WILDCAT” AVIATION STOCKS 
HAT ‘‘there are wise investments in 
aviation enterprises,’’ but many more 
that are perhaps unwise, is remarked by 
Frank J. Carmody, in an article for the 
Ullman Feature Service of Washington, 
D.C. Itis not the simplest task to tell the 
difference, he adds, and so ‘‘aviation is the 
bait being used on the hook of many a high- 
pressure salesman of low-value stocks, these 
days.’”’ Leaders in commercial aviation are 
becoming seriously concerned, and ‘“‘are 
losing no opportunity to ally themselves 
with Better Business Bureaus and other 
agencies in the interest of curbing the wild- 
eatter before he does serious damage to 
the newly developing transportation in- 
dustry.’’ As one man is quoted as saying: 
“aviation does not want to have to undo 
the curse that follows dishonest promotion 
and stupid investments in all new and 
promising fields.’”’ Mr. Carmody resumes: 
Aviation enterprises have all the charac- 
teristics that make them especially good 
bait for the fake stock promoter. The 
glamour and romance of man’s conquest of 
the air is a big help. So are those venture- 
some undertakings of the airman which are 
recorded on page one of the newspapers. 
Reading constantly about this or that 
development in the industry, hearing about 
some achievement, discussing the general 


subject with his friends, the small investor 
reaches the conclusion that ‘‘somebody’s 


Why Americans Are Reading It | 


BRITISH OPINION EMPIRE OPINION 
WORLD OPINION j 
are all recorded in 


Public Opinion 


” 


he British weekly paper the title of which was suggested 
pate sixty years ago by Sir Robert Peel on the general 
plea that England is governed by opinion. | 

Week by week the readers of Public Opinion in the 
United States grow in number, for there is a desire to 
know the finest thought and opinion expressed by the 
politicians, the eminent scientists, authors, social re- 
formers, doctors, etc., in Great Britain and Europe. 

It is*frankly a paper for thinking people and does not 
aim at being a review of ordinary newspaper events, 
but deals only with the things that matter and which 
are of permanent interest. To sum up, it is a weekly 
review of what people think, say and do, and of the 
new books they are reading. at 4 

If you would like to see what so many other discrim- 
inating Americans are reading—they are rightly desirous 
of this wider range of thought—we will send you a copy 
with pleasure. Write to the Manager, Public Opinion, 
44, Essex Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 

Special annual subscription rate for American readers 
Three dollars fifty. Send to above address. 


CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Government 
Public Utilities 
Industrials - Mines 


Writefor our semi-monthly 
review ‘‘ Keystone Industrtes.” 


WILLIAMS, 
BROCHU 


& Company, 
INVESTMENT BROKERS 
Transportation Building * 
“MONTREAL 


PRESTO—AND TEN DAYS VANISHED 
COMPLETELY FROM THE CALENDAR 


—this by decree of Pope Gregory XIII and they 
never were replaced. Yet with the Perfect Calen- 
dar you can tell with absolute certainty what 
day any date falls on in any Christian year. 


THE PERFECT CALENDAR 
For Every Year of the Christian Era 


always works—instantly. It is perpetual. No 
mechanical devices to manipulate—no wheels, sec- 
tors or sliding slips to fuss with. There is nothing to 
get out of order and nothing to replace. No bother- 
some computations to make. So simple that a child 
can use it quickly and accurately. Included with this 
calendar, at no extra charge, is a history of the de- 
velopment of the calendar together with a chrono- 
logical table of important events. 

8vo. Fabrikoid Binding 57 pp. $1.50. $1.60 post-paid. 

At your neighborhood Bookstore or direct 
from the publi hers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Joseph Boggia, Chef de Cuisine, The Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, says: ‘‘‘The Blue Book of 
Cookery’ appeals to me as encouraging to the future of 
the art of American cooking. It contains the most dis- 
tinguished array of delicate and dainty receipts for the 
home that I have seen here. Isabel Cotton Smith has 
conceived a delightfully smart book.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 
By Isabel Cotton Smith. Introduction by Emily Post 


2000 Tested Recipes Afternoon Teas 
Menus for All Seasons Menus for Children 
Vegetarian Menus 665 Pages, Indexed 
Picnic Lunches Generously Illustrated 
Crown 80. Washable Fabrikoid Binding, $2.50, 
net. Rich Dark Blue, Flexible Leather, with letter- 
ing and stamping in gold; gilt edged paper; $5, net. 
Postage, 18c extra. At all Bookstores, or from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WHEN YOU G0 T0 EUROPE 


By Edwin Robert Petre 


Here is an up-to-date book to guide you from 
the moment you express a wish ‘‘to see Europe 
some day,” till the money for your trip is ar- 
ranged for, your passport obtained, your ticket 
bought, your ocean trip enjoyed. Europe is 
reached and seen, and you consult the book for 
the last bit of good advice on how to get back 
home. A delightful, practical, helpful volume of 128 
pages, besides 16 fine double-page maps in colors, tourist 
distance maps, etc. 


16mo. Fabrikotd. $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Resort Center 


of the Gulf Coast 


OR rest or recreation this winter 
come down to delightful St. Peters- 
burg, the famous ‘‘Sunshine City’’ 


of Florida’s Gulf Coast. Here winter 
days are warm and sunny... tempera- 
ture around seventy... balmy breezes 
blowing through the palm trees... 
healthful sunshine 360 days a year. 


St. Petersburg is a wonderful outdoor 
playground, providing a greater variety 
‘of sport and recreation than is offered 
by any other city of the Southland. . 

Golf, boating, fishing, swimming, ten- 
nis, roque, lawn bowling, shuffleboard, 
horseback riding — whatever you like. 


A continuous round of entertainment. 
Finest accommodations. Moderate 
living costs. Excellent schools; Junior 
College. More than 100,000 winter visi- 
tors last year; still more this winter. 
Follow the crowd to ‘‘The Sunshine 
City.” For booklet address, L. M. 
Conant, Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


JOPAZS 395 
PALESTINE 


' ¥ MEDITERRANEAN 
Jan.10 Feb. 28 
Jan.19 Mar. 9 


$395 covers everything! . Accommodations on 
the palatial S. S. ADRIATIC or LAURENTIC, 
hotels, and complete sightseeing programs ashore. 

Other tours including North Africa by Motor 
and extended trips through Europe at proportion- 
ately low rates. 

Write for full description of these 
fascinating cruises 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, INC. 
Dept. 120, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN §0'te 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
Olark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, Cherbourg (Paris). Includes hotels, 
guides, motors, etc. 

Norway-Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 up 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


| The Yarn of a 
1 Yankee Privateer 


Originally Edited in 1846 by 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Publication of this volume, of great historical 
importance, is the result of finding an unsigned 
manuscript, yellow with age, telling of the writer’s 
adventures in the War of 1812. A new page in 
American history that will interest every one. 
i 320 pages. 

Vivid Ee reaity aad 
OWeLr.— VENINE OS! 
7 A book of engrossing appeal.—Phila. Public Ledger. 
t2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 2, nel; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354- 360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Departures: 


alive with picturesque 
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going to make a lot of money out of avia- 
tion.” He wants to get in on the ground 
floor, and his lack of knowledge of the sub- 
ject makes him an especially fallow field 
for the cultivation of the high-pressure 
salesman. 


At present, we are reminded, ‘‘aviation 
is in a formative stage, with transitions 
occurring with amazing rapidity,’ and 
“keeping up with the changes is an im- 
possibility even for those within the in- 
dustry.” So, it is asked, what chance has 
the outsider to follow and comprehend 
developments? On this point Mr. William 
MacCracken, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce in charge of aeronautics, has said 
to the National Better Business Bureau: 


Investment in aviation enterprises so far 
has been highly speculative. In the air- 
eraft field, it is hard to evaluate a manu- 
facturing investment. It does not take 
much equipment to start an airplane fac- 
tory, and that is probably why we have 
twice as many airplane factories as auto- 
mobile factories in the United States to- 
day. Two years ago, 1,186 planes were 
produced by the entire industry; one or two 
factories will produce more than that 
amount this year, and within another year 
six factories will be exceeding that figure. 

At the present time, the airplane fac- 
tories are operating in a seller’s market. 
Most factories are three to six months 
behind in orders. This condition is bound 
to change, and with the end of the seller’s 
market, we will have real price competition. 
This will have a serious effect on many 
aireraft investments. 

The engine shortage is even more acute 
than that of planes, because it is much 
more difficult to make an acceptable 
engine. For the same reason, investments 
in proposed engine factories are more 
speculative. 


After quoting Assistant Secretary Mac- 
Cracken on the manufacturing end of avia- 
tion, Mr. Carmody ealls attention to one 
or two points connected with operation and 
flight-training schools: 


Earnings of present operators are not 
directly ‘proportionate to investment or to 
the prospects of, quality and quantity of 
business anticipated by or foreseen for the 
enterprise. Furthermore, fixt assets are 
small and limited; that is, there is nothing 
among them comparable to the right-of- 
way, the tracks, or the terminals of the 
railroad. 

As to the schools, there undoubtedly is a 
bright promise for many. Yet, it is sig- 
nificant that of present transport pilots, 
fourteen of fifteen were: trained by the 
military air services. That will change, 
no doubt, in the future. 


Brunette Replica.— 
L’il pickaninny, 
Looks just like his poppy; 
Don’t know what to call him, 
’Less it’s Carbon Copy. 
—Wisconsin Octopus. 


Prudish Pagans.—‘‘Got any old clothes 
for the heathen?”’ 

“My daughter has some cast-off garments, 
but I’m afraid the heathen wouldn’t wear 


such elothes.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


ALBUQUERQUE 


Riovery from tuberculosis, wet 
sinus and bronchial affections 
comes much more easily, much 
more rapidly at Albuquerque. 
Winter days are warm with sun- 
shine and summer nights are cool 
and breezy. Albuquerque is sur- 
rounded by mountains, and is on 
ethebanks of the Rio Grande, 5,000 
feet above the sea. The sun shines 
almost every day and the air is so 
dry and bracing that you feel it 
tingle as you breathe it. Rainfall 
averages only 714 inches a year. 


Every year hundreds recover 
their health in Albuquerque. This 
booklet tells all about this healthy, 
healthful city and the fascinating 
Old Southwest of which it is a 
part. Photographs show its charm; 
you learn of its climate, its fine 
accommodations and of the cost 
of living. 


This booklet is free. It 
has shown thousands 
the wayto health. Will 
you send for a copy? 


ALBUQUERQUE 
CIVIC COUNCIL 
1001 Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
: Gentlemen: Please send your free book, 


“Putting Fout Wheel Brakes on Tubercu- 


losis’, to— 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Get pie nthe Sunshine 
this winter — in 


TUCSON 


(‘‘Too-sohn’’) 

A thousand miles of warm, dry Sunshine 
—a thousand miles of clear, invigorating air 
—a thousand yacation delights. 

Tucson in mid-winter is the sunniest spot 
in America—it’s Springtime every day! 

All outdoor sports—golf, tennis, riding, 
hunting, motoring, Indian villages, old Mis- 
sions—and Mexico a short automobile drive. 


Oldest and largest municipal airportin U.S. A. 


Reduced winter rates on Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific. 
Stop -overs on all tickets. 


Tucson Sunshine~Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


800 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Ariz. 
“Sunshine Booklet’’. 


Please send me the 
Name °: 
Address £ we: 


This advt. authorixed by Pima County Immigration Commission 
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Sylph ‘Apollo 


The Mechanical Massewr-) 
JUST OUT! 


A new, compact, efficient, 
light-weight, portable 
massage machine whose 
simple construction 
permits a price every 
one can afford to pay! 
No pulleys. Operates by 
worm gear. (Same prin- 
ciple as automobile trans- 
missions.) Manipulates 
the anatomy like a skilled 
masseur, gently or vigor 
ously as one prefers. 


erfluous Weight 
Oxidizes excess fat. Removes toxic poison 
from the system by gently stimulating the liver, 
kidneys, bladder,stomach, spleen and intestines. 


Bulging waist lines are reduced. Ankles and legs 
slenderized. Firm flesh replaces fatty tissue. 


Promotes Perfect Circulation 
Facilitates elimination. Builds up underweight 
persons. Approved and recommended by physi- 
cians and health authorities as beneficial in the 
treatment of many ailments. In fifteen minutes 
without effort you receive the benefits of hours 
of strenuous exercise. Busy business men find 
it ideal to keep physically fit. Women find it an 
effortless, safe, sure way to retain the attractive, 
slender contours of youth. The lowest priced 
machine on the market. Fill out the coupon 
to get full details. 

SYLPH-APOLLO MFG. CO. 
Dept. 2, 103 Messinger Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Representatives Wanted 


ee ee ee es 


SYLPH-APOLLO MFG. CO., 
Dept. 2, 103 Messinger Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Please send me descriptive folder and prices. 


City and State...._. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Be independent. 
Earn $5,000 to $10,000 annually. 
# We guide you step by step—furnish 
all text material, including fourteen- 
volume Law Library. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 

4 our valuable 64-page “‘Law Guide’’ and 
Evidence’’ books free, Send for them NOW. 


y LaSalleExtensionUniversity, Dept.1052LA,Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


TRADE MARK REGD 


THIN LEAD 
COLORED PENCIL 


Makes fine lines in color 


for Figuring, Checking, 
Underscoring, 
Blueprints, etc. 


$7.00 


per doz. 


Essential in every 


office, drafting room, 

school room 

and home 
Blue Pink 
Red Lt. Green 
Green Maroon 
Yellow Sepia 
Purple Mauve 
Brown Dark Red 
Black Olive Green 
Orange Chr. Yellow 
White Violet 
Lt. Blue =‘ Vermilion 


Asst No. 1116—12 Colors 
per box—#$1.00 
Asst No.1117—24 Pencils RMS ci 
per box—$2.00 Saggy 
_ At all dealers or write direct 
AMERICAN PENCIL CO., 304 Fifth St., Hoboken, N. J. 


\ Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils. as . 2 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


October 5.—The closing session of the 
Church of England Congress marks 
the first participation in its discussions 
of the Nonconformist bodies of Hn- 
gland as well as representatives of the 
Greck Orthodox Church and _ the 
German Lutheran Church of Scandi- 
navia, but the speakers hold out no 
hope of early reunion. 


The Russian icebreaker Krassin returns 
to Leningrad from its voyage to 
rescue members of the /talia expedition 
and others, and receives a rousing 
welcome. 


October 6.—Foreign Minister Angel Gal- 
lardo of Argentina announces that it 
would be dangerous to recognize the 
Russian Soviet Government while it 
remains closely linked with the Third 
International, whose purpose is to 
destroy society in its present form. 


October 7.—Foreign Minister Radaygamio 
of Peru signs the Kellogg anti-war 
pact. 


October 8.—The Bombay Express is 
wrecked by a bomb at Manmad, India, 
and four persons are killed and ten 
injured. 


DOMESTIC 


October 3.—The State Department, it is 
announced, is in possession of Moscow’s 
official admission of the activities of 
Communist agents among American 
marines in Nicaragua, among American 
troops en route to China, and in 
several strikes in this country. 


October 5.—The Goodyear dirigible Puri- 
tan makes a landing on a building in 
Washington, D. C. 


October 6.—The United States polo team 
wins the championship of the Americas 
by defeating the Argentine four in 
two out of three matches, the score for 
the last match being 138 to 7. 


The twenty-five-week textile strike at 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, is ended 
when the strikers accept a compromise 
agreement under which wages are to be 
reduced 5 per cent., and the manu- 
facturers are to give the workers thirty 
days’ notice of any proposed general 
wage cut. The strike was called in 
protest against an announced 10-per- 
cent. wage reduction. 


October 7.—Five people are killed in a 
collision of two passenger airplanes at 
Detroit, two are killed in a erash at 
Denver, and one is killed in a erash at 
Cincinnati. 


October 8.—Twenty-nine people in New 
York City are reported to have died 
in three days of acute alcoholism, 
eleven of the deaths being directly at- 
tributed to wood alcohol. 


Twenty convicts die in a fire which de- 
stroys the wooden dormitory at the 
eaate brick plant at Junction City, 
Ohio. 


Proof of Affection.—‘‘How’s your garden 
coming along, old man?”’ 

“We had it for dinner last night.”— 
Pathfinder. 


Being Good to Dad.—The family around 
the corner observed Father’s day by letting 
him wash the car.—Buffalo Evening News. 
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206 Fulton Street 


Wye 


‘ AMERICAN 
CRUISE TOURS 


CRUISE-TOUR No. 1 

60 DAYS—$995 UP 
Leaving New York, Janu- 
ary 5th, 1929, by the S.S. 
VANDYCK, visiting Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Argentina 
and West Indies. 


CRUISE-TOUR No.Z 
46 DAYS—$775 UP 
Leaving New York, Janu- 
ary 19th, 1929, by the 
S. S. VESTRIS, visiting 
Brazil and West Indies. 


Rates include Hotels 
and Conducted 
Sightseeing Ashore. 


Apply to your Local 
Agent or 


JAMPORT 
FE HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York City 


GENUINE HARTZ MOUNZA/. 


Bartels ‘‘Bred-To-Sing’’ Canary. Every bird 
is perfectly healthy, thoroughly acclimated; 
bred from famous singers. If no dealer near you has genu- 
ine Henry Bartels Canaries, we will ship a selected, fine 
young singing male direct on receipt of price; satisfaction 
and safe delivery guaranteed. ar 

for fine, young, healthy for Hartz Mountain 
$ singing Hartz Moun- $12 CHOPPER, famous 
tain ROLLER. for beauty of song. 
Enameled cage (white, blue, green or red) $3.50 additional. 
Complete Descriptive Price List of various cage birds FREE. 


HENRY L. BARTELS (orang ee parrots 
New York City 


A CONDENSED set of health rules— 

many of which may be easily followed 
right in your own home or while traveling. 
You will find in this little book a wealth of 
information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 

and bland diets, laxative and blood- 

building diets,and dietsused in the 

correction of various chronic maladies. 

The book fs for FREE circulation. Not 
&@ mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
64 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


What of Your Child’s Future? 


Before there is cause for worry—that is the time 
for you to take steps which will insure your child good 
health, splendid mentality, and moral stamina. 


YOUR GROWING CHILD 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


tells you how you may develop in your child a sense of 
responsibility, self-reliance, honesty, good manners, 
and explains how to eradicate undesired traits. It 
discusses in a common-sense way such problems as 
companions, punishment, proper hygicne, diet, 
children’s reading, potential dangers from common 
diseases of chiidren, religion for children, and gives a 
comprehensive, authoritative survey of the things 
you must reckon with in rearing your child. 


“It is clearly written in simple every-day language. 
I find init a sympathetic understanding of the phys- 
ical and mental growth of a child, a sane and sober 
recognition of the problems that beset teachers and 


mothers.”’"—ANGELO Patri, 
and Children’s Columnist. 


I2mo,. Cloth. 405 pages. $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid 
At all Booksellers or from LE HE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Consulting Educator 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of word 

d Ss 

for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no noti 
will be taken of anonymous communications. “ 


accord, accordance.—‘‘E. G. S.,’’ Henderson- 
ville, N. 6.—The word accord means “unanimous 
agreement.”” Therefore, if you say ‘In accord 
with the advice given in your letter,’’ you mean 
in unanimous agreement with.’’ 
P The word accordance, however, is defined as: 
The state of being in accord; the act of according, 
agreeing, or granting; agreement; harmony.” 
Therefore, if you say, “In accordance with the ad- 
vice given in your letter,’’ you express the same 
thought. Best usage prefers the second form, 


arborist, dendrologist.—‘‘ F. S.,’’ San Francisco, 
Calif.—An arborist is one who cultivates or studies 
trees. Formerly, he was called a herbalist. 

The term dendrology covers the natural history 
of trees. A dendrologist is one who is expert in the 
subject. The word is derived from the Greek 
dendro-, tree, + -logy, an English suffix from the 
Greek logos, speech, used to denote a science or 
collection. 


Copenhagen, Oneida.—“‘E. C. P.,’’ Dayton, 
Ohio.—The pronunciation of the word Copenhagen 
is ko’’pn-hay’gn—o as in go: aas in hay. Abroad 
the turd syllable is frequently given the sound of 
a in art. 

Oneida is correctly pronounced o0-nai’da—the 
ai as in aisle—but the pronunciation o0-nee'da is 
occasionally heard. The only pronunciation re- 
corded by the dictionaries is 0-nai’da. 


Cowdray.—‘‘C.'C.,’’ Hartford Conn.—The name 
Cowdray, Cowdrey, etc., is of Franco-Latin origin, 
from the Latin corylus, a hazel-tree, and French 
coudraie, a dweller at a hazel grove. In north- 
western France there are towns of the name of 
Coudrai and_Coudray: also, in the Department of 
the Loiret, Coudroy. There is a relation between 
Cowdray and Cowdery, variously spelled Cawdry 
and Caudery, which has been confused with Cor- 
dery. The latter, however, refers to the French 
Corderie, which name indicates one who dwells at 
a ropewalk. 

The French word Coudraie designates a filbert 
orchard. John de Coudray figures in the Hundred 
Rolls of 1273; William de Coudraye in Writs of 
Parliament; and Peter de Coudray in the records 
of the reigns of Edward I. to Edward III. Cow- 
dray Park, situated in the county of Sussex, En- 
gland, originally belonged to the Bohuns, from 
whom it passed in the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
Montagues. Some members of the Cowdray fam- 
ay aplested to the United States and live in New 

ork. 


Heywood.—“B. H.,’’ New York City.—Thisisa 
place-name that has been traced to Middle English 
hey and woode, meaning ‘‘high wood.’’ It is re- 
lated to Haywood, and both names have been con- 
fused with Hayward, the hay-keeper or ward—a 
name that figures in the Hundred Rolls (1274), 
where Adam le Hayward is recorded. The duties 
of the hayward were to protect the crops from 
thieves, to trim the hedges; and to watch over the 
cattle at pasture. 

There is a town of the name of Heywood, some- 
times spelled Haywood, in the old parish of Bury 
in Lancashire. The estate of Heywood was granted 
to Peter de Heywood, who was living in the fourth 
year of Edward I.’s reign —1276. It was granted 
to him by Sir Adam de Bury. Heywood Hall, the 
seat of the Heywood family, was situated three 
miles east of Bury in southeastern Lancashire. 
Early in the 19th century Heywood was a small 
village inhabited by a few hand-weavers until Rob- 
ert Field built a cotton-mill there, and following 
this with power-looms, he helped to develop the 
place. There is another but more modern parish 
of the same name in West Wiltshire, England. 
Members of the family migrated to the United 
States, some settling in New York. 


Raby.—‘M. H.,” Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J.— 
This name is said to be of Scandinavian origin— 
from old Norse ra, a roe + byr, place. It is listed 
among the place-names in the books of surnames 
of the British Isles. Spelled Rabie, a Cheshire 
Raby is found in Domesday Book. In western 
Cheshire there is a parish and village so named 
lying northeast of Neston. ‘There is another par- 
ish, in Staindorp in South Durham, where Raby 
Castle, one of the finest and most perfect castles 
in the north of England, stands on a gentle slope 
in the midst of a park of 940 acres. According to 
legend, the castle is said to stand on a spot where 
there once stood a mansion given by the Danish 
king Canute to the monastery of Durham. | This 
mansion stood until the 1ith century, when it was 
built into a part of the castle. 


rout, route—‘H. C. H.,’”’ New York City.— 
The word rout is pronounced to rime with “out,” 
while the word route is pronounced to rime with 
“root,” or colloquially to rime with ‘“‘out.”’ The 
pronunciation that rimes with “out’’ for the verb 
and noun, ‘‘to send as passengers, goods, etc., by 
a certain road or way, or the road or way itself,” 
is colloquial, and for that reason noted by the dic- 
tionaries. Route is variously pronounced in the 
United States, the standard differing according to 
the locality where it is used. 
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The Literary Digest for October 20, 1928 


s Necessary 


as Any lool 


No tool box is complete without 
3-in-One, because every tool needs 
the finest oil to protect it from 
friction and to preserve it from rust 
and tarnish. 


3-in-One quickly penetrates the 
working parts of automatic tools, 
stays put and oils perfectly. 


Rubbed on polished metal parts and 
cutting edges, 3-in-One prevents damage 
from rust, even in salt air and damp cel- 
lars. Also polishes and preserves wooden 
parts. Wonderful on oil stones. 


3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


For 34 years 3-in-One has been the outstanding 
oil among all packaged oils, because it’s dif- 
ferent from ordinary oils—and it is this dif- 
ference that makes it better. 3-in-One is really 
a compound of several high quality oils, their 
virtues combined and blended scientifically in 
immense steam-jacketed kettles. Worth a lot 
more; costs but little more. 


Sold everywhere by hardware, drug, grocery 
and general stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 
1-0z.“Oilright’ Cans and three size bottles. 


Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by name. The Big 
Red “One” on the label protects you. 


Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 
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Enough to Displisa.— 
There was a young lady of Pisa, 
Whose lover attempted to squisa, 
But she lost all her charm, 
When he said with alarm, 
“My goodness, how knobby your knisa!”’ 
—London Bystander. 


Opportunist.—Gentleman who picked 
up lady on corner Courtney drive and 
Highland Avenue Sunday morning, please 
return umbrella to 1307 N. Highland.— 
Ad in the Atlanta Constitution. 


Fairy Aviation.— 
Story of the Flight of the 
Bremen in a Nutshell 
— Halifax paper. 


Why Dempsey Fell.—Q.—Is 
Jack Dempsey older than Gene 
Tunney? 

A.—Dempsey was born June 


24, 1926. Tunney was born 
May 25, 1898. — Pittsburgh 
Press. 


Rooted Objection. — Mis- 
TRESs— ‘““You must exercise a 
little will power with him, 
nurse.”’ 

Nursa—“‘I do try to, mum, 
but you don’t know his won’t 
power.’’—London Mail. 


Gold Strike—‘‘Have you 
heard that our friend Meyer 
has become rich at a single 
stroke?” 

“No. How did it happen?” 

“Hisrich uncle had a stroke.” 
—Lustige Kélner Zeitung (Co- 
logne). 


Sole of Her Foot.—Firsr 
Doc—‘‘You look worried.”’ 

Srconp Dirro—‘‘IT am. I 
have a very puzzling case.. A 
flapper wants to be vaccinated 
and insists I vaccinate her 
where it won’t show.’—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


We Wouldn’t Touch It.—In 
the Bulletin libel suit, ex-Chief 
of Police Patterson swore he never drank 
mfowg kowfawof. — Edmonton (Alberta, 
Can.) paper. 


Anything to Oblige-—Man wants work. 
Married or single. Phone 185R1.—Colo- 
rado paper. 


Business Reverse.—A darky was mak- 
ing an appeal to a gentleman for a donation. 
The gentleman, knowing him somewhat, 
said: ‘“‘Why, Sam, you don’t mean to tell 
me you've taken up begging?” 

Sam—“Yessah, boss; Ah ain’t got no 
other way to get along.” 

“Why you told me once that you had a 
business.” 

“Yessah, Ah-all did have a business—a 
one-hand laundry, but Ah done lost my 
business.” 

“How did you come to lose it, Sam?” 

“Well, suh, de way it was, she just up and 
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Warming Up.— 
HIRED MAN HELD OVER 
FATAL FIRE NEAR TISDALE 
—Winnipeg paper. 


Wrong Brand.—The gob was worrying. 
“Get it off 


“Tell me about it,’”’ said his pal. 
your chest.” 

“‘T wish I could,” groaned the gob. 
I’m engaged to marry is named ‘Helen.’”’ 
Boston Transcript. 
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Pinot: “It’s a good job you kissed yer muyver ‘fore you came 
out, Nick.’’ 

PassEnGcER: “Why?” 

Pitot: “Cos I can’t stop it.’ 


—Everybtody’s Weekly (London). 


Beats Babe Ruth.— 
TRAIN HITS AUTO 
ACROSS THE RIVER 
—Beacon (N. Y.) paper. 


It’s Much the Same.—“‘By this time you 
ought to know a great deal about polities.” 

“T ought to,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“But I have a friend who has played poker 
for nearly fifty years and is no more certain 
about a one-card draw than he was when he 
first started.””—Washington Star. 


Homeric Scrap.—Down in Arkansas a 
man was tried for assault and battery with 
intent to kill. The State produced as 
evidence the weapons used, a rail, a gun, 
saw, and rifle. The defendant’s counsel 
exhibited as the other man’s weapons a 
seythe blade, pitchfork, pistol, dog, razor, 
and hoe. After being out several hours the 
jury gave this verdict: ‘“‘We, the jury, 


divo’ced me.”—Western Christian Advo- | would have given a dollar to see the fight.” 


cate. 


—Charleston News and Courier. 


“cc I’ve 
got ‘Marguerite’ tattooed there and the girl 


Dunning Her Dad.—FarHpr—‘‘ Young 
man, I understand you have made ad- 
vances to my daughter.” 

Younae Man—‘‘Yes. I wasn’t going to 
say anything about it, but since you have 
mentioned it, I wish you could get her to 
pay me back.”— United Churchman. 


John in Wonderland.—Young Coolidge 
came to work in a blue suit, blue shirt and 
tie, and the chief clerk in Mr. Droege’s 
office. 
hat. He reported at once to 
routine nature.—Santa Barbara 
(Cal.) paper. 


Eveless Eden.—POSITION 
as house-keeper in city or 


woman.—Great Falls (Mont.) 
paper. 


All Is Not Lost.—The fire 
which destroyed our tannery 
does not interfere with our still 
doing business as usual.—Ad 
in the Vancower Star. 


Call the Cops.—Burglars in 
the American Legion drum 
corps will rehearse at the Cline 
garage at 7:30 o’clock this 
evening.—Ohio paper. 


Beauty First.—The dancers 
were panic-stricken and women 
ereamed and fainted as the 
dancers fought to reach the 
exits.— Beaver (Pa.) paper. 


Brilliant Career. — ‘‘My 
mother will be surprized when 
she gets my letter. ‘August’ 
she used to say,’ you are so 
stupid that you will never get 
a job,’ and in the last month 
I have had six!” — Nagels 
Lustige Welt (Berlin). 


No Judas Kisses.—At the 
Jefferson you are served with 
friendly, smiling courtesy, a 
genuine interest in your ‘satis- 
faction and well-being without 
any annoying pomp or fictitious affection. 
—Cafeteria ad in a Missouri paper. 


Dangerous Age.—Wanted—Girl not over 
forty-five—San Diego paper. 


Topsy-Turvy Hollywood. — Hollywood 
has more Spanish homes than Spain, more 
Greek gods than Greece, more sheiks than 
Arabia, more Bohemians than Bohemia, 
more whiskers than Russia, and more bull 
than Bulgaria. It is the one place in which 
one can see Judas Iscariot, Napoleon, and a 
Chicago gangster going to work in the same 
flivver; where Cleopatra sits on a papier- 
maché rock, bums a Camel from Nancy 
Sykes, and eats chili and beans at the hot 
doggery with Abraham Lincoln; where 
George Washington is told how he should 
dress by an ex-second-hand clothing dealer, 
told how to conduct affairs at Valley 
Forge by an ex-taxi driver, and takes his 
pay check from an ex-pawnbroker.— Los 
Angeles Times. 


His first duties will be of a gray 


country where there is no other 


